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Arr. I. The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis 
Parerave, K.B., (late) Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Public Records. Vols. II. & IV. Macmillan & Co. 


THE name of Sir Francis Palgrave deservedly holds high 
place among our writers of English history. In his own especial 
department— inquiry into the rise and progress of our legal and 
political institutions during the earlier portion of the middle 
ages—there are few, indeed, who could be compared with him, 
either for wide range of historical knowledge, or for careful 
discrimination in selecting his authorities, and deducing his 
views. Like all independent writers he occasionally indulges in 
paradox, and his narrative—mostly so lucid and pictorial—some- 
times becomes perplexing by its discursiveness ; but, with these 
slight drawbacks, his works are a most valuable addition to the 
library of English history. 

The very pleasant little volume of Anglo-Saxon history, pub- 
lished in 1830, first introduced Sir Francis Palgrave as an 
historical writer, while his subsequent admirable work, ‘The 
‘ Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth during the 
‘ Anglo-Saxon Period,’ placed him at once in the foremost rank. 
It is to this, that we owe his largest and most important work, 
unfortunately left unfinished by his death, ‘The History of Nor- 
‘mandy and of England,’ for, as he remarks in his preface to the 
first volume, ‘ English history is the joint graft of Anglo-Saxon 
‘and Norman history,’ and therefore it is necessary to trace the 
annals of Normandy from the beginning, in order to understand 
more clearly the relative position of the two peoples. The first 
volume, published in 1851, comprises a history of the Carlo- 
vingian dynasty from the death of Charlemagne to the reign of 
Charles le Simple, together with the incursions of the Northmen 
and the settlement of Rollo in Neustria. The second volume, 
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published in 1857, carries on the history of the three first dukes 
of Normandy, while the third volume now before us, relates the 
history of the three last dukes, and more at length, of the greatest 
of them all, William the Conqueror. As he occupies the larger 
portion of the third volume, and the beginning of the fourth, 
while the remainder of that is devoted to the reign of the Red 
King, and a very long dissertation on the first crusade, we shall 
confine our review to the more important subject,—the life of 
William, first slightly glancing at the previous history of Nor- 
mandy. 

Glorious and prosperous as was the reign of Charlemagne, 
yet, ‘thick and lowering were the tempests gathering on the 
‘horizon, while the sun shone bright and cheerful on the vaulted 
‘roofs of Aix-la-Chapelle.” Not only were the Sclavonian tribes 
pressing onward, and the Saracen power slowly and steadily 
advancing, but the dark sails of the Northmen already loomed 
on the Belgic coasts, and already had these fierce pirates sought 
a landing on the fertile plains of France. This sad beginning 
of future woe to his race was, however, spared to the great ruler 
of the tenth century ; and, weighed down as were his last days 
with family troubles, Charlemagne never witnessed their actual 
invasion. He died ‘right royally, surrounded by all his great 
officers of state ; and then, clad in imperial robes, with jewelled 
diadem on his brow, his ivory horn slung in his baldric, his good 
sword Joyeuse by his side, he was borne to his chair of state in 
the vault beneath his throne in the Basilica of Aix, and there, 
with Gospel book open on his knees, his golden shield and 
sceptre pendant before him, sat in ghastly state—emperor even 
in the grave ; while Louis le Debonnaire succeeded to an in- 
heritance of sorrow. Charlemagne breathed his last beneath the 
gilded roof of the palace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louis, heart-broken, 
in a leafy hut close beside the Rhine, soothed by the pleasant 
ripple of its cooling streams, leaving to Charles le Chauve an 
empire more weakened and a future still darker ; for the North- 
men, already victorious along the eastern coast of England, now 
hovered on the shores of Neustria ; and ere long, invited by the 
withdrawal of the Frankish squadron, entered the mouth of the 
Seine, rowed up the tempting river, and plundered and burned 
‘Gallo-Roman Rothomagus.’ 

It was not often that pirates obtained spoil so abundant and 
so precious. They hurried back to summon their brethren, and | 
stout Regner Lodbrok, with his hundred and twenty ‘ dragons of 
‘the sea,’ ploughed cheerily through the crashing ice, on the 
following bleak Eastertide, right onward to Paris. The in- 
habitants fled in dismay, having buried their treasures ; but to 
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the Northmen, the huge beams of the church roofs, and the iron- 
work of the gates, were tempting spoils, and with these they 
loaded their barques. Seven thousand pounds of silver were 
offered by Charles as a subsidy, and the Northmen sailed back 
well satisfied. Arrived in Denmark, Regner repaired to Eric 
the Red, and related his good fortune; the king refused to 
believe him. Again Regner sought the presence of his sovereign, 
not with the silver, but followed by gangs of his crew, some 
carrying the long beams pulled from the church roofs, and others 
laden with the huge iron bar of the Paris gate. These trophies 
were irresistible ; Eric the Red headed the next expedition, and 
invasion followed invasion, until the fairest provinces were sub- 
jected to their sway. 

Of Rollo, the founder of the dukedom of Normandy, little can 
be known. He seems to have been a warlike youth, compelled by 
a quarrel with their ‘over king’ to flee away with his brother to 
England. Here he became a viking chief, and, after many 
successful voyages, he sailed up the Seine to Jumieges. The 
inhabitants, worn out with incessant attacks, now sought to 
capitulate, and invited Rollo ‘to a peaceful occupation of Rouen, 
‘ terra firma, and islands.’ To this he consented, and a danegeld of 
five thousand pounds having ratified the contract, the bold viking 
and his hardy followers took possession of their lands. But ere 
long Rollo enlarged his boundaries. The empire under Charles le 
Chauve’s successors was too feeble to offer resistance, and, at 
length, not Rouen and its appendages alone, but ‘ Haute Nor- 
‘ mandie,’ became the fief of the Danish rover. A noble barbarian 
does Rollo seem to have been.’ Although a pirate from his 
youth, be had the wisdom to recognise the benefits of civilization, 
and in his new territory he encouraged both arts and learning. 
He became a Christian, too, in his grim old age, and holy Church 
rejoiced when he wrapt the white chrismal vestment around him, 
for right royal were the gifts he bestowed on her ministers ; the un- 
lettered warrior doubtless looking up with wondering admiration 
to the book-learned priests, to whom he committed the education 
of his only son, Guillaume Longue-épée. Singular was it, too, 
‘ that the reputation of Rollo the legislator vied with the reputa- 
‘tion of Rollo the conqueror. More than fourscore years of 
active life were allotted to this illustrious viking, and when 
infirmity at length warned him to retire from the world, his 
chieftains took the oath of fealty to his son, and soon after the 
_great founder of the duchy of Normandy was laid ‘in the 

‘ Metropolitan Basilica of Notre Dame of Rouen, 

Guillaume Longue-épée fell a victim to foul assassination ere 

his middle age, and Richard Sans-peur, the bright-eyed, golden- 
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haired boy—so lovingly celebrated both by chronicler and trouvére 
—succeeded to an inheritance of strife and bloodshed. Many were 
the perils of his minority, but he surmounted them all, and from 
the day he re-entered Rouen, after his proud triumph over Louis 
d’Outremer, to when—a full half century later—he was placed 
in the stone chest in the pathway expressly hollowed out for 
him, Richard Sans-peur was a name of fear to his enemies, of 
fond remembrance to his subjects—emphatically the ruler ‘by 
‘ whose deeds and doings the duchy was fashioned and framed, 
Richard Sans-peur was succeeded by his eldest son, Richard, on 
whom was bestowed the title of ‘Le Bon,’ apparently not so 
unsuitable a title as those usually bestowed upon rulers. In his 
reign the first relations of England with Normandy were formed ; 
for his sister Emma was married to Ethelred, and her subse- 
quent return with her two sons, Edward and Alfred, and their 
education in Normandy, were important links in the chain of 
events which led to the conquest. 

Ethelred subsequently followed Emma to Normandy. He 
seems to have been kindly received; and from thence he 
returned to England, where, shortly after, he died, and was 
succeeded by Edmund Ironside. During this time, Emma 
appears to have continued in Normandy, and here her children 
were educated, ‘ their hearts thoroughly alienated from England, 
‘and the Normans and Normandy became as their kindred and 
‘ their home.’ 

Duke Richard le Bon died in middle age, leaving two sons, 
Richard, to whom he bequeathed the duchy, and Robert, to 
whom he left the county of Hiesmes. But Robert felt himself 
aggrieved that Falaise, which had formed a portion of that 
county, was withheld. He went to war with his brother soon 
after his father’s death, and seized and held Falaise. The 
brothers were now at deadly strife, when friends interposed, 
and effected a reconciliation. Merrily they returned to Rouen ; 
a splendid banquet was prepared, but ‘the young and flourishing 
‘ Richard was suddenly stricken, and he passed from the hall to 
‘his death-bed.’ Many of the party shared the same fate, and 
no one doubted that poison had done its work. ‘Never was 
‘Robert exonerated from the imputation of fratricide ; never 
‘was the dark stain effaced ; never was the obscure suspicion 
‘ dispelled.’ Robert succeeded to the duchy of course; there 
was no claimant to contest his right, and, whatever might be the 
general opinion, he soon won golden opinions from his subjects 
by his extravagant munificence. This, well supplies the reason for 
his more favourable title, Robert le Magnifique :—for that less 
complimentary one, by which he is more generally known, 
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Robert le Diable, it is more difficult to ascertain its origin, 
since, ‘whatever may have been his secret crimes, he never 
‘manifested any open tendency to outrage or cruelty. <A wild, 
rollicking life did Robert lead at Falaise, his favourite residence ; 
and here he met Arletta, and here was born his only son—the 
dreaded William the Conqueror. But Robert, although pleasure- 
loving to the utmost excess, had talents for government, and he 
interfered successfully in the affairs of Flanders, and, on King 
Robert’s decease, in those of France. During this time, the 
English Athelings, Edward and Alfred, had remained at their 
cousin’s court—their mother, Emma, now wearing, a second 
time, the crown of England as the wife of Canute. Robert was 
their sole protector, and, with chivalrous feeling, he availed him- 
self of a short interval of tranquillity to open negotiations with 
Canute for ‘an equitable division between the representatives of 
‘the two dynasties ;’ and a precedent was already familiar in 
the case of the partition between Canute and Ironside. But 
Canute’s reply was a defiance-—‘ Let them hold what they can 
‘win.’ Robert generously accepted the challenge. He fitted 
out a noble fleet for the conquest of England, even while that 
son was in his cradle who was so direfully to achieve it. But the 
time was not yet. Although the cloudless sky and the prospering 
gale greeted the departing armament, the storm soon arose, the 
north wind blew furiously, the fleet was dispersed, and long 
afterwards were the decaying hulks to be seen rotting at Rouen. 
But the main portion escaped, and the Athelings continued on 
board, lingering for the opportunity of presenting themselves ; 
but no opening ensued. The scheme became abortive, and the 
conquest of England was postponed. This incident is important, 
for it shows the strong interest Robert felt in his cousins, and 
how naturally Edward, after he had become by right of succes- 
sion king of England, would still look to Normandy rather than 
elsewhere for council and aid. 

But Robert, although wealthy and prosperous, and holding a 
station of higher political importance than any preceding duke, 
was ill at ease. He had one child, upon whom he seems to have 
doated with a more than mother’s fondness, and whom, notwith- 
standing the illegitimacy of his birth, he determined to make 
his heir. Of little consequence was mere illegitimacy. Some of 
the dukes had not been clear of that stain; nor, although 
Arletta’s general character was disreputable, was that insuperable 
But of all the working classes, the skinners were viewed—both 
by the French and Germans—as the most degraded of men, and 
her father was one. ‘Those who pursued the useful, albeit dis- 
‘ gusting, trade of skinning beasts, were stigmatized as a distinct 
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‘and depraved caste—ranked among the races maudites of 
‘France, holding a place somewhat between a mesel and a 
‘ gypsy, cohabiting or marrying only among themselves ;’ and, 
here, the sole offspring of Robert the Magnificent was grand- 
child to old Hulbert the tanner, whom the meanest burgess of 
Rouen would cross the way to avoid! No wonder that the very 
thought of a child of such base parentage inheriting the proud 
duchy of Rollo was gall and wormwood to the nobles ; no wonder 
that the lowest of the people heaped epithets of obloquy on the 
boy until ‘ William the Conqueror could never rid himself of the 
‘contumelious appellation, which bore indelible record of his 
‘ father’s sin.’ Keenly did Robert feel this hostility towards his 
darling child—an hostility which, naturally enough, increased 
when the old tanner was elevated to the incongruous office of 
court chamberlain, and his daughter flaunted in almost royal 
state as the duke’s publicly recognised mistress. ‘The boy, 
‘ William, was the object of universal contempt ; no wonder that 
‘the magnificent Robert was sad at heart.’ 

Suddenly Robert convened his prelates and nobles, and then 
made the startling announcement of his determination to set 
forth as a pilgrim to the Holy Land. It was not as yet the 


era of the crusades ; no military leader, no monarch or ruler, had 


come forth with well-appointed followers ‘to avenge the wrongs 
‘ of our Lord in his own land.” Was Robert le Magnifique, then, 
to go forth with scrip and pilgrim-staff, a toiling wayfarer, on 
the long and perilous journey, undertaken by few save obscure 
men? Direful was the consternation when the duke communi- 
cated this projeet to his lieges. Not only the strangeness of the 
plan, but the consequences. Should Robert die away from 
home, who would succeed him? While he was absent, who 
would administer the affairs of the duchy? It was then that 
Robert brought forward his boy, now almost seven years old. 


‘Pitiful was Robert’s earnestness when extolling the child’s 
promising disposition, so fitting to render him a competent sove- 
reign. All the virtues which the courtiers’ glozing flattery attributes 
to an heir-apparent, were truths in the conception of the uneasy 
adulterer, wrestling against the consequences of his vice. All the 
remorse, all the prickings of conscience, all the stings of worldly 
shame spread over the life of a putative father, were concentrated 
in that miserable hour. Earnestly did prelates and barons repeat 
their remonstrances, expatiating upon the impending dangers. 
Robert, on his part, persevered obstinately, vehemently, until the 
assembly, yielding to his urgency, and moved by his misery, assented 
to the demand. If legal forms possess any stringency, no act of 
State could be more binding than the confirmation which the child’s 
title now received. In the first place, the proud and vexed baronage 
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performed homage and fealty. Whatever duties or services a vassal 
owes his suzerain, would the lieges render to the heir, rising seven 
years of age. This very important engagement imparted to William 
a valid and constitutional title, as between him and his vassals. 
But the duke himself would grow up a vassal, and the assent of his 
superior was needed. Robert therefore brought the child, his child 
of dishonour, before King Henry of France, surrendering the duchy 
in the boy’s favour, and the lad, duly performing homage, became 
the liegeman of the monarch.’ 


That the King of France so willingly accepted Robert’s trans- 
ference of his allegiance, may be readily accounted for by dupli- 
city; but that his haughty barons should have been moved 
either by his prayers or tears, seems strange. Might it not be 
that the sanctity which invested pilgrimage, produced a com- 
manding effect on rude but devout minds? and the supplication 
which might have been refused to the duke, in merely departing 
on an errand of warfare or pleasure, was felt to be irresistible 
when urged by the pilgrim, who had stripped himself of every 
possession that he might go a penitent to the Holy Land? 

In the appointment of guardians of the young duke, Robert 
exercised a sound judgment. The worthless mother was wholly 
excluded ; and Alain, duke of Brittany, the boy’s cousin, became 
regent, and the Archbishop of Rouen was associated with him. 
And now Robert set forth on his pilgrimage; but more in the 
array of Robert le Magnifique than the humble palmer. Har- 
bingers went forward to prepare the lodgings ; and palfreys, and 
war-steeds, and sumpter mules laden with luxuries, and long 
trains of attendants, followed in his train, while to beguile the 
way with pleasant companionship, Drogo, Count of the Vexin, 
and Toustain le Blane, took their journey with him. A pleasant 
portion of Maistre Wace’s ‘Roman du Rou, is that which narrates 
this royal pilgrimage, and its various incidents, how Robert sur- 
mounted the Alps, and visited Rome and Constantinople, and 
how abundant was his largesse to the poor pilgrims at Jerusalem. 
But home he was fated never to return. After long sickness, he 
and Count Drogo died at Nice, from the effects of poison, it was 
said ; they were interred in the cathedral, and Toustain le Blanc 
returned to Normandy with the news, and with the relics which 
Robert had carefully collected. 

Robert's pilgrimage had occupied between two and three years, 
and thus, ere he had completed his tenth year, William’s reign 
commenced. During this time, tranquillity had been preserved 
in the duchy, but with the rumours of the father’s failing health 
that reached Europe, disturbances began. William was now 
placed under the tutelage of Gilbert Crespon, Count of Brienne 
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and Thorkettil, and he was conveyed for safety to the strong 
castle of Vaudreuil. But ere long this stronghold was assailed 
by William de Montgomery; the cousin who slept with the 
young duke was killed by his side; Thorkettil, his guardian, and 
apparently his preceptor, was butchered ; and, rescued by his 
uncle on the mother’s side, he found refuge in a peasant’s cottage. 
A period of fierce confusion followed, during which we have few 
notices of the young duke; but nearly six years of warfare 
among the nobles was at length, in 1042, terminated by the 
Council of Caen proclaiming the ‘Truce of God;’ that bene- 
volent provision, which not only secured the peace of all men 
during the three great Church festivals, but prohibited sword to 
be unsheathed, or battle-axe wielded, from the sunset of each 
Thursday evening to Monday’s dawn. A long interval of quiet 
followed, and William grew up to stern and vigorous manhood. 


‘As for William, his character received full development at an 
early age. He conducted himself wisely and discreetly, and the 
sagacity distinguishing the man had previously been conspicuous 
in the boy. To varied talents of a high order, William conjoined 
athletic vigour and a noble form. It was talked of as a truth, or 
accepted as a truth, that none but Duke William could bend Duke 
William’s bow. His natural gifts, whether bodily or mental, marked 
him for a conqueror; and the hard discipline he sustained in his 
youth, trained him to become a chastiser of nations, a minister of 
punishment and of vengeance. But his greatest victory was over 
his own natural passions: in an age of gross and unbridled licen- 
tiousness, the conqueror of Carthage was not more distinguished for 
continence and chastity than William. He soon acquired importance 
beyond his years. A powerful and brilliant court assembled around 
him. So splendid, so influential was the youth, as to excite King 
Henry’s jealousy ; and the monarch, secretly alarmed at his vassal’s 
rising reputation, was obliged, even then, to treat him with a degree 
of deference beyond what his years could claim.’ 


But the king was resolved to ‘bide his time,’ although that 
time was long. At length, and while the young duke was en- 
joying those forest sports, which from his earliest days to his 
latest he followed with such keen enjoyment, Henry suddenly, 
ere hostile message was delivered, or gauntlet flung down, 
poured his forces into the Evregin, demanding the instant demo- 
lition of the castle of Tilliers. William, alive to the danger of 
provoking his suzerain, gave up the stronghold ; but probably 
encouraged by hopes of aid from the French king, his barons 
now formed a confederacy against him, and bound themselves 
by a great oath to work his destruction. Unconscious of danger, 
William was sojourning meanwhile— 
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* At pleasant Valognes, where temple and hypocaust, theatre and 
amphitheatre, testified how, in the luxurious Roman days, the local- 
ity had been prized. There William established himself, holding 
his court Among his guests none more important than Galet the 
fool. Half demented, though acute withal, this merryman becomes 
conspicuous in the history of court jesters, for he had gained cogni- 
zance of the conspiracy. In the midst of the night he presented 
himself at William’s door, in full official costume, his bauble slung 
round his neck; and knocking violently, he shrieked out, ‘‘ Up, 
up, my lord duke! open, open! flee, flee! Delay is death ; all are 
armed, all marshalled; and if they capture thee, never wilt thou 
again see the light of day!” William obeyed the warning without 
even a thought of hesitation. No questions asked. No companions 
to support him. No groom aiding. Half-clad, starting from his 
couch he rushed into the stable, saddled his horse, and made for the 
ford of Vire. Hard by the river’s mouth stood, and still stands, the 
church of St. Clement, close upon Isigny. There he tarried ; maybe 
prayed. Bayeux he dared not enter; therefore, he edged his track 
between the Saxon city and the sea, skirting a neighbourhood whose 
name is echoed on our shore of the channel,—the bourgade of 
“Rye.” Doubting the loyalty of the inhabitants, he sought for the 
“Manoir,” the dwelling-place par excellence. Day was dawning; 
but ere the sun had cleared the horizon, William had arrived at 
Hubert’s door. His horse, white with foam, bespoke the urgency 
of the danger which had driven his rider thither. The road through 
which William escaped still retains the name of Ja voie du Duc. The 
local traditions and the trouvére’s lay agree with singular accuracy ; 
and the whole of this narrative abounds with particulars so minutely 
descriptive, that none but the illustrious fugitive could have told 
the tale.’ 


Hubert’s sons conducted the duke to Falaise ; but his flight 
was the signal for the barons seizing the government ; and then 
William, with an astuteness scarcely to be expected in a fierce, 
impetuous young ruler, not long past his twentieth year, deter- 
mined—and it was a hard trial, as Sir Francis Palgrave truly 
remarks—to supplicate the aid of his liege lord, that lord who 
had already so unjustly wrested Tilliers from him. He repaired 
to Poissi, and, ‘in the character of a vassal, the future conqueror 
‘craved his lord’s aid.’ This was gladly given, and William 
willing enough to fight under the banner of the French king, so 
that his vengeance might be sated, told over the chief rebels man 
by man. The combined forces assembled on the Val des Dunes. 
The fight was fierce and long, until the rebels fled in confusion, 
and the foaming mill-race of Bourbillon was choked with the 
dead. The defeat was total ; and the insurgents sought mercy. 
‘William was prudently gracious, and complete success crowned 
his first battle. 
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But William, by whom war seems to have been viewed—like 
his cherished sports, hawking and hunting—as a mere pastime, 
now turned his arms against Geoffry Martel, Count of Anjou, 
who had obtained possession of Alengon, and continually harassed 
the Norman border. He therefore besieged Alengon, ‘prosecuting 
‘the campaign with insulting unconcern, savouring of affectation, 
‘hawk on fist, or following the hounds, as though the country 
‘did not remain to be acquired, but was already gained. This 
disgusted even his own followers, many of whom still ‘grudged 
‘the raising of their caps to the tanner’s grandson ;’ while the 
inhabitants of Alengon spread outside the walls ‘filthy, gore- 
‘besmeared skins, and as he drew nigh they whacked them, with, 
‘« Plenty of work for the tanner ; plenty of work for the tanner.”’ 
William swore his great oath that dearly should they pay for 
this chafing insult. He stormed the outwork, he wreaked on 
the prisoners who fell into his hands the most atrocious tortures, 
and the terrified townsmen were at length compelled to capitulate. 

Again there was war, and it was now between the King of 
France and his vassal. Many of the Norman barons had found 
refuge at the French court, and, instigated by them, Henry 
determined to expel the ‘ pirates’ from the soil of France. But 
William acted with his wonted caution. Although the hostile 
troops poured in on every side, he stood strictly on his defence. 
True to feudal principle, he avoided dealing the first blow, for if 
his liege lord struck first, then his fealty would be at an end. 
Still the French troops poured in, and they occupied the bourgade 
of Mortemer as head-quarters; and here, ere they had awakened 
from the drunken riot in which they had passed the night, the 
Normans fired the town, and gave chase to the terrified fugitives, 
gaining a complete victory, which was grimly announced to the 
French king, then at some distance, by Roger de,Toeny, who, ere 
dawn, climbing a tree, bade him, in rude verse, rise up from his 
slumber, and bury his friends, who lay dead at Mortemer. King 
Henry now concluded a discreditable peace with William, who 
returned, well pleased at the result of his second victory,—all 
unconscious as yet of that third and far greater victory, Hastings. 

While William had thus grown up amid strife and bloodshed, 
his second cousin Edward, who had sojourned in Normandy until 
1040, when he was invited to England by his half brother 
Hardicanute, had become ruler of that kingdom. Although in 
training for a saint, the feeble Confessor never seems to have 
been a favourite with the nation, and on the death of Hardi- 
canute he appears to have owed his elevation to the crown 
chiefly to the exertions of the Earl of Wessex, Godwin, but 
partly also to the clearly-expressed notice from the Norman 
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court, that if the English refused to recognise the son of Emma 
they should feel the pressure of Norman ‘ power. Thus, nearly a 
generation before the Battle of Hastings was fought, Norman 
influence had its weight in English politics. 

The son of a Norman mother, educated in Normandy, and a 
dweller there throughout his early manhood, it is not surprising 
that Edward should have become far more Norman than Eng- 
lish in habits and feeling, and that on his accession to the throne 
he should have invited over many of those who had been friends 
during his exile. With his Norman favourites came Norman 
customs. The use of their language, of their handwriting, and, 
what seems to have given yet more offence, Edward’s adoption 
of ‘the great seal,’ which, after the usage of continental sovereigns, 
he appended to the parchments in addition to the old-accustomed 
Anglo-Saxon sign of the cross, This last innovation might be 
considered of slight moment, but Sir Francis Palgrave points 
out very forcibly the actual grievances which resulted from its 
use, inasmuch as 


‘The adoption of these forms gave the king an additional reason 
for retaining about his person the ‘“ clerks’? whom he had brought 
from France, and by whom all his writing business was performed. 
They were his domestic chaplains and the keepers of his conscience, 
and, in addition to these influential functions, they were his law 
advisers, and also his Secretaries of State, and through them it was 
the custom to prefer all petitions and requests to the king. One 
suitor was desirous of obtaining a grant of land; another, — 
required a ‘‘ writ’ to enable him to receive amends for an injury ; 
third wished to ask for leave to quarter himself and his hounds <a 
his horses on one of the king’s manors—and in such cases we cannot 
doubt but that Robert the Norman monk of Jumieges, or Giso the 
Fleming, or Ernaldus the Frenchman, would have many means of 
serving their own party and disappointing their adversaries; and 
many an honest Englishman was turned away with a hard word 
and a heavy heart by these Norman courtiers.’ 

These clerks, too, were, of course, in orders, and thus they stood 
ready to receive the best Church preferment the king could give; 
and thus Norman prelates filled English sees years before 
Hastings and the conquest. Sir Francis Palgrave, although far 
from unfavourable to the Normans, referring to the numbers 
who came over and settled in England during the Confessor’s 
reign, remarks, ‘It is certain that the Norman party began to 
‘conduct themselves in such a manner as to occasion much 
‘disgust among the nation at large’; and when we find that of 
the few castles that. then existed, some of the most important, 
those towards the Welsh marches, were garrisoned by French and 
Norman soldiers, under the command of leaders of their own 
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nation, and that in the great towns and cities many Normans 
were already to be found, invited thither doubtless by the lavish 
encouragement proffered them by the feeble king, we shall not 
be surprised at the general discontent. 

Probably it was the part Earl Godwin and his sons took in 
expressing this general feeling which led to their expulsion in 
1050—1, for we find that in the latter year William, now the 
unchallenged and powerful Duke of Normandy, came over with 
a splendid following on a visit to his good cousin Edward. 
‘Prosperity acts like a telescope, and often enables folks to bring 
‘distant relations much nearer, shrewdly remarks our author, 
‘so we shall not be guilty of any great breach of charity if 
‘we suppose that William, young, ambitious, and enterprising, 
‘did not undertake this journey purely out of natural love and 
‘ affection toward his old aunt and kinsman. Did he begin to 
‘form any plans for the invasion of England?’ Very probably 
he did; for while the wealth of the land invited spoilers, 
William could at a glance see that its strangely unprotected 
state, ‘the great towns, with few exceptions, either quite open, 
‘ or fortified only by stockades or banks, or perhaps by a ruinous 
‘Roman wall,’ would render it an easy prey to the strong hand. 
How long William’s visit lasted we know not. That he was most 
honourably received we need scarcely be told, for the court was 
already filled with his countrymen, and Earl Godwin and his 
sons were still in exile. 

With the departure of William, public feeling, it would seem, 
expressed itself strongly, for Godwin and his sons soon afterward 
returned, and their case being laid before the Witenagemot, the 
decision was not only that they were innocent, but that they had 
been unjustly deprived of their earldoms. So complete indeed 
was the triumph of the Godwins that ‘all the French were 
‘declared outlaws, because it was said that they had given bad 
‘advice to the king and brought unrighteous judgments into the 
‘land.’ Robert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Ulf, Bishop 
of Dorchester, fled for their lives, and only a few Normans, too 
obscure to awaken suspicion, were allowed to remain. It was 
not long after this—probably incited to it by this strong reaction 
of Saxon feeling—that Edward summoned ‘ Edward the Outlaw, 
sole surviving son of Edmund Ironside, from Hungary, with 
the intention of proclaiming him heir to the crown. Hither ‘the 
‘ Atheling, with his wife and three young children came ; but 
the people’s gladness was speedily turned to sorrow, for ere two 
years passed away he sickened and died. ‘ Did the Atheling die 
‘a natural death?’ asks Sir Francis Palgrave, hinting that 
‘Harold gained much by this event. We think there can be 
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little doubt that the Atheling did not; but surely suspicion 
would point to William rather than to Harold. More than once 
before William was believed to have sent an unwelcome com- 
petitor out of the way by poison, while against Harold no such 
charge was ever made. Fierce and unscrupulous as were Earl 
Godwin and his sons, theirs was always open violence, not the 
stealthy administration of what has been shrewdly called ‘the 
‘powder of succession.’ What seems to us to throw strong sus- 
picion on William is, that if Harold gained aught by the death 
of the Atheling, William certainly gained more ; for the Norman 
historians declare that immediately on his death, Edward nomi- 
nated the Duke of Normandy as his heir. That the king did 
so we see no reason for denying, although that he sent Harold 
over with the welcome message, and that Harold did homage to 
his future sovereign, may, we think, be classed among those 
convenient fictions which writers of ‘ court history’ always have 
at their command. Suspicion, indeed, is cast on the assertion, 
as the author of ‘Revolutions in English History’ truly says, 
by the circumstance that ‘the three earls named by William as 
‘having been present when the King of England made this 
‘promise were all persons who were no longer living ;” while the 
reference to the Bayeux tapestry—that most valuable record, 
not of history, but of life and manners—is certainly worthless. 
The whole series is a pictorial narrative of the conquest of 
England from the Norman stand-point. ‘It may be,’ as the 
same author remarks, ‘an authority about the armour or the 
‘costume of those times—it is no authority in relation to 
‘history.”* 

Edward survived five or six years. We have little informa- 
tion respecting these years, but the Godwin family still held 
almost supreme power, and the feeble king seems to have 
wholly employed his last days in expediting the completion of 
Westminster Abbey. These were not ‘goa head’ times, but 
still the reader may be surprised to learn that nearly twenty 
years were employed on it. ‘The work was meditated by Edward 
almost from the time of his accession to the throne, in lieu of a 
pilgrimage which he had vowed to make to the tomb of 
St. Peter, at Rome; it was finished at the close of 1065, and the 
last Christmas festival that the Confessor celebrated was marked 
by thé consecration of St. Peter’s Minster. Built by Norman 
architects at immense expense, ‘ framed,’ as Malmesbury records, 

* Sir Francis Palgrave remarks that the incidents of Harold’s being tempest- 
tossed on Ponthieu, seized by Count Guido, and liberated from him at William’s 
order, are very apocryphal; while ‘the dramatic circumstances of Harold’s 


‘oath on concealed relics are totally unknown to the earlier and only trust- 
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‘with courses of stone, so correctly laid that the joint deceives 
‘the eye, and leads it to imagine it is al! one block,’ the king, 
doubtless, looked around with pride on his votive abbey that 
Holy Innocents’ day when the chant was first raised within its 
walls. But he was removed from thence to his bed, and within 
ten days was laid to rest there, bequeathing that fatal legacy to 
the land—a disputed succession. 


‘Upon the death of Edward there were three claimants to the 
crown—his good cousin William of Normandy, his good brother-in- 
law Harold, each of whom founded their pretensions upon the real 
or supposed devise of the late king, and Edgar Atheling, the son of 
Edward the Outlaw, who ought to have stood on firmer ground, for 
if kindred had any weight he was the real heir, the lineal 
descendant of Ironside, and the only male now left of the house 
of Cerdic.’ 


The tender age of Edgar seems, however, from the first to 
have rendered his pretensions very subordinate, and the conflict 
was between William and Harold. It certainly appears that 
Edward had aroused the hopes of both these competitors, and 
although it may be difficult to reconcile the different statements, 
yet, ‘taken altogether, Sir Francis Palgrave truly remarks, 
‘the circumstances are exactly such as we meet with in private 
‘life’ 

‘The childless owner of a large estate, at first leaves his property 
to his cousin on the mother’s side, from whose connections he has 
received much kindness. He advances in age, and alters his 
intentions in favour of a nephew on the father’s side—an amiable 
young man living abroad. The young heir comes, is received with 
great affection, and is suddenly cut off by illness. The testator then 
returns to his will in favor of his cousin who resides abroad. His 
acute and active brother-in-law has taken the management of his 
affairs, is well informed of this will, and when the testator is on his 
death-bed, he contrives to tease and persuade the dying man to alter 
the will again in his favour. There can be no difficulty in admitting 
that the conflicting pretensions of William and Harold were grounded 
on the acts emanating from a wandering and feeble mind. If such 
disputes take place between private individuals, they are decided 


by a court of justice, but if they concern a kingdom, they can only 
be settled by the sword.’ 


And swiftly was the appeal to the sword resorted to. Harold 
had the advantage of being on the spot; and ‘on the very day 
‘that Edward was laid in his grave, he prevailed upon, or 
‘compelled, the prelates and nobles assembled at Westminster, to 
‘accept him as king.” ‘A man of mature age, in full vigour of 
‘body and mind, possessing great influence and great wealth,’ it 
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is not surprising that with many he should be popular ; but by 
many he was not recognised as king, while from the slowness of 
communication between different parts of the country, the more 
remote districts could scarcely have been made acquainted with 
the death of the late king, certainly not with the succession of the 
new. Harold, however, forthwith began to exercise the functions 
of government, and he is stated to have showed both prudence 
and courage, together with a strict regard to the due administra- 
tion of justice. 

Swiftly flew the news to his rival. William was hunting with 
a noble train in the park of Rouen, when a ‘sergeant, from 
England, hastened into his presence with the startling news. 
The bow dropped from William’s hand, he hastily returned 
home, and Wace naively and most minutely tells us how nervously 
he 

‘Oft his mantle tied, and then 
Untied, then tied it swift again ; 
Nor would he speak to any one— 
To speak or question Aim dared none; 
Then in a boat the Seine he passed, 
And to his castle hurried fast ; 
And down on the first bench sat he, 
From time to time right hastily, 
Turning quick round; then o’er his face 
His mantle cast, then changed his place, 
And on a ledge his head he laid, 
While all around him stood afraid, 
And marvelléd what this might be.’ 

‘ Sirs, said the seneschal, ‘ye will soon know the cause of 
‘this’ William now aroused himself, and he agreed with Osbern 
the Bold that the first step would be to require Harold to sur- 
render the inheritance, and perform the duty he owed to him as 
his sovereign. To this message Harold returned a haughty 
reply, and each prepared for battle. 

Unfortunately for Harold, while Duke William was intimately 
acquainted with the strength and the weakness of England, he 
scarcely knew the resources of his adversary. Normandy had 
now for some years past been rapidly rising in power and 
influence. William’s marriage with Matilda, the daughter of 
Baudouin de Lisle, the Count of Flanders, a few years before, 
had greatly added to his prestige ; while the firm but wise rule 
which he maintained, had drawn around him a loyal and active 
nobility, firm in allegiance to him, and at the same time,—true to 
their hereditary tendencies, ready to avail themselves of any 
opportunity for aggrandizement which circumstances might offer. 
Thus, from the very period of Harold’s defiance, William stood 
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on vantage ground. Whatever the number of men he could 
bring into the field, they were all one in mind; one alike in 
allegiance to their ruler, and one in hopes of reward; while 
Harold could only depend on a portion of his subjects, and could 
hold out no promise of advantage, more than would result from 
success in a strictly defensive warfare. It is probable that this 
portion of the third volume would have been largely amplified, 
had the author's life been longer spared ; otherwise it is difficult 
to account for the affairs of England during the eventful summer 
of 1066 being so completely passed over, and merely two or three 
lines of reference devoted to the important battle of Stamford 
Bridge. Now the case was, that, during the summer, Harold 
mustered his forces, and took his station at the Isle of Wight, 
but his troops became weary of the long waiting ; provisions 
were with difficulty obtained, and Harold, probably believing the 
invasion would be postponed to the next spring, actually dis- 
banded his army, and returned to London. It was then he 
received intelligence that his brother Tostig, together with 
Harold Hardrada, had landed in the north, prepared to contest 
the kingdom ; and again had Harold, even as yet scarcely settled 
as king, to raise forces to repel this new and unlooked-for inva- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, William by lavish promises had assembled all his 
nobility, and had also invited adventurers from Brittany and 
Poitou, and Maine and Flanders, to join his standard; nor, 
although holding ecclesiastical power in little respect, did he 
neglect to supplicate the sanction of the Pope, who transmitted 
to him the gonfanon of St. Peter, and a precious ring, in which 
a relic of the chief of the Apostles was enclosed. William’s 
excuses for the prosecution of this war, were, as Sir Francis 
Palgrave says, futile enough, ‘yet the colour of right, which 
‘ William endeavoured to obtain, shows a degree of deference to 
‘ public opinion, and that, at all events, supposing Edward’s 
‘ bequest might be disputed, he was justified in his attempt by 
‘ good conscience and honour. The number of vessels assembled 
by William is uncertain. Maistre Wace relates that he often 
heard his father say, they were six hundred and ninety-six, but 
that others calculated them at three thousand ; this could only 
have been by including even the smallest craft. And in baleful 
splendour did the fatal armament set forth from the mouth of 
the Dive, on the eve of St. Michael. The well-appointed fleet, 
gay with painted sides and parti-coloured sails, and William’s 
own vessel, the gift of Matilda, ‘the crimson sails swelling to the 
‘ wind, the gilded vanes glittering in the sun, at the head of the 
‘ship the effigy of a child, armed with a bow and arrow, ready 
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‘ to discharge his shaft against the hostile shore,’ and its saintly 
banner waving aloft, led the way. 


‘As the vessels approached, and as the masts rose higher and 
higher on the horizon, the peasantry who dwelt on the coast, and 
who had congregated on the cliffs, gazed with the utmost alarm at 
the hostile vessels, which, as they well knew, were drawing near 
for the conquest of England, portended by that fearful comet blazing 
in the sky. The alarm spread; and one of the few thanes who 
were left in the shire of the South Saxons, galloped up to a rising 
ground to survey. The thane saw the boats pushing through the 
surf, glistening with shields and spears; in others stood war-horses, 
neighing and pawing. Now followed the archers, closely shorn, 
and arrayed in light and unencumbered garb; each held his long- 
bow strung for the fight in his hand, and by his side hung the 
quiver, filled with those cloth-yard shafts, which, in process of time, 
became the favourite and national weapon of the yeomanry of 
England. .... The archers leap out of the boats, and disperse 
themselves on the shore. The knights are now seen carefully and 
heavily treading along the planks, each covered with his haubergeon 
of mail, his helmet laced, the shield well strengthened with radiating 
bars of iron, depending from his neck, his sword borne by his attend- 
ant esquire. The gleaming, steel-clad multitude cover the shingly 
beach in apparent disorder, but, in a few moments, each warrior is 
mounted on his steed. Banners, pennons, and pennoncels are raised, 
the troops form into squadrons, and advance upon the land, which 
they already claim as their possession. Boat after boat poured out the 
soldiery of the various nations and races assembled under the ban- 
ners of William ; and lastly, came the pioneers with their sharp axes.’ 

Such was the scene, thus graphically presented to us, which 
met the startled eye of the thane that eventful evening. 
William chose at once his place of encampment; ‘before 
‘nightfall the Norman chief would be entirely secured from 
‘surprise. So the thane turned his horse’s head, and riding 
night and day, he neither tarried nor rested until he reached 
the city of York, and found Harold—the victory of Stamford 
Bridge having been gained the day before—‘ banqueting in 
‘festal triumph,’ and Sir Francis Palgrave adds, very unjustly, 
we think, ‘ with hands embrued in the blood of a brother.’ Now, 
although Tostig, as well as Harold Hardrada, lost his life in this 
decisive battle, it must be borne in mind that he was the 
aggressor ; that Harold proffered him Northumbria, and that 
only on his refusal to accept any conditions of peace, was the 
battle fought. 

On receiving the news, Harold immediately marched south- 
ward ; but it must have been with many a foreboding that he 
prepared for the great contest. It has been very easy for 
historians, both French and English, to talk about the sluggish 
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Saxons and the warlike and gallant Normans; but the slightest 
glance at the situation of the respective armies will show that 
while everything favoured the invaders, seldom, indeed, has a 
defending army entered the battle-field at greater disadvantage. 
William had a well-trained army on whom he could thoroughly 
rely, and who were animated by hopes of plunder; they had 
landed without opposition, and, moreover, had enjoyed a full 
fortnight’s interval of rest. Harold, although at the head of many 
tried warriors, had also lost many in his last battle, and their 
place was ill-supplied by the peasantry, who might flock 
willingly enough to his banner, but who, armed with the rudest 
weapons, were no match for the well-armed invaders, while more 
still, the chief portion of this army was exhausted by a long 
and toilsome march from the confines of Yorkshire to London, 
and from thence, with scarcely an interval of rest, to the coast 
of Sussex. Even superstition did its part against them. The 
Norman invaders boasted the sanction of the chief ruler of 
Christendom, and the consecrated banner of St. Peter floated 
over their leader’s tent. But the Saxons were condemned to 
fight under the papal ban, while yet more to increase their 
dismay, overhead was that blazing star, sure prognostic of 
change of dynasty. 

Still Harold bore himself bravely, nor can we _ perceive 
aught of that ‘ obstinate, self-willed determination, which leads 
‘the sinner on to his fate,’ in any of his arrangements. Ere 
quitting London he paid a visit to Waltham, and offered his 
orisons at the altar, and the monks endeavoured to cheer the 
hearts of his followers by the assertion that the crucifix bowed 
its head ; but still the presentiment of evil was too strong to 
be overcome by that fancied portent. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
who relies very implicitly, too implicitly here we think, on the 
Norman chronicles, relates the story of Gurth urging his 
brother to delay giving battle ; he also refers to the negotiations 
said to have passed between the competitors, remarking that 
fear prevailed in both camps. The narrative of the different 
manner in which the night before the battle was passed by the 
respective armies, the drunken carousals of the Saxons,* and 
the religious exercises of the Normans, are also told, but not 

* Maistre Wace, who gives the details of this battle at great length, also tells 
us that the night was spent in riot. His words are very curious. They cried 
‘Weissel,’ he says,— 

‘E laticome e drincheheil,— 


Drinc hind Ewart, e drinc com, 
Drinc Elf, e drinc Thom.’ 


This evidently is intended for the English of that day. ‘Let him come,’ spoken 
in defiance of William, would easily be turned into ‘laticome,’ while the next 
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as though they were the mere assertions of chroniclers anxious 
to throw discredit on the losing side, but as incontrovertible facts. 
It is certainly strange enough that we should never be told of 
William and his followers being seized with so exemplary a fit 
of devotion, except on the eve of the battle of Hastings. 

On the 14th of October, 1066, this decisive battle was fought.* 
Long and fierce was the strife; from nine in the morning 
until sunset, Saxon stood against Norman in deadly conflict, and 
but for the chance shaft that gave him his death wound, victory 
might have been on the side of Harold. Still his followers 
rallied round his standard, at the foot of which he was laid, 
when William dashed through, followed by a desperate band 
determined to win or die. ‘Gurth was at the foot of the 
‘standard, without hope, but without fear ; he fell by the falchion of 
‘William; the English banner was cast down, and the gonfanon 
‘planted in its place announced that William of Normandy 
‘was the conqueror. But not even then would the Saxons 
surrender. Still, even after nightfall, the conflict in more 
remote parts continued, for ‘wherever they could make a stand 
‘they resisted, and the Normans confess that the great pre- 
‘ponderance of their force alone enabled them to obtain the 
‘victory. A hardly-won field was that of Hastings, honourable 
to Saxon prowess and to Saxon endurance, even their foemen 
being witnesses. Surely we may at length cease to iterate that 
parrot phrase, ‘ The disgraceful battle of Hastings.’ Surely men 
who stood so steadfastly during that long day, never yielding, never 
attempting flight, but like their descendants on many a hard- 
fought field, like their descendants of yesterday, the devoted 
‘ six hundred,’ felt that their sole duty was ‘to do and die,’ 
should at least receive a tribute of sympathy from Englishmen. 

Sanguinary as was this battle, and complete as was the vic- 
tory, had Harold survived, it might have ranked but as the first of 
a series of conflicts between Saxon and Norman power ; but with 
the death of the leader, all hope of rallying the remains of his 
army, or of supplying new forces, vanished. Still, England was 
not as yet at the feet of the conqueror. His victory at most 
only gave him supremacy in Wessex. In Mercia were the 
powerful brothers Edwin and Morcar, supported by a large 
army ; and it appears—although the details are very obscure— 


couplet almost translates itself. He also tells us that their battle cry was 
*Olicross,’ doubtless in honour of Harold’s favourite Abbey of the Holy Cross, 
at Waltham. Perhaps, too, there was some recognition of the fancied miracle of 
the crucifix. 

* We regret we cannot insert Sir Francis Palgrave’s graphic account, but it is 
far too long. In ‘ Revolutions in English History,’ an excellent narrative of this 
battle will also be found. 
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that on their advancing to London one of them sought to obtain 
the throne. But Edgar the Atheling was there—a little child, 
indeed, but who, as the sole descendant of the line of Cerdic, 
had the sole hereditary claim to the crown, and ‘infant as he 
‘was, he was therefore proclaimed Basileus of England, by the 
‘authority of the rectores and potentes then in the city” Mean- 
while William proceeded against Romney, which he took ; then 
to Dover, and from thence to Canterbury, which ‘ gave the bad 
‘precedent of being the first community which had made a 
‘formal submission of their own free will, and unenforced by the 
‘sword. William now advanced till within a day’s march of 
London, and here, just below the reach of Greenhithe, the 
memorable meeting with the Kentish men took place. ‘The 
‘ poetry in this tradition must not induce us to reject its substan- 
‘tive truth. Indeed, taking the transactions at the wood of 
‘Swanscombe at their lowest value, they fully evidence the main 
‘fact, that the Kentish men, having awed the conqueror into an 
‘unwilling pacification, received from the beginning a greater 
‘share of indulgence.” What might not have been the result 
had other parts of the kingdom stood out as firmly ? 

London was next to be reduced, and a detachment of William’s 
army was sent to begin the siege, while he passed across the 
country to Winchester, which, as the city assigned in dowry to 
Editha, the widow of the Confessor, he treated with respect, 
merely requiring the citizens to render fealty. The siege of 
London was now commenced in good earnest. Barking on the 
east, and the Palace of Westminster on the west, were the two 
stations occupied by his troops ; and ‘catapult and balista cast 
‘their showers upon the dwellings ; and the old Roman walls, 
‘ascribed to Julius Cesar or to Constantine, shook before the 
‘repeated blows of the battering rams.’ But so strong was the 
city that it defied the attack ; while the gallant troops within- 
side—not only the citizens, but ‘those men of renown, the 
‘northern thanes, the men of Anglo-Danish race’—would not 
speak of surrender. But William had other means at hand: he 
seems to have been ere long convinced that intrigue would 
answer better than open warfare ; so he entered into negotia- 
tion with a citizen of great influence, one Ansgard, who, with 
fair words and fairer promises, so urged upon the fathers of the 
city the ills that would arise from an infant ruler, and the 
necessity of the supreme power being in the hands of one, ‘ wise 
‘as Solomon, bountiful as Charlemagne, ready in fight as the 
‘great Alexander,’ that all opposition was withdrawn. Edwin 
and Morcar were among the first to give in their adhesion ; 
Aldred, Archbishop of York, and Wolfstan, Bishop of Worcester, 
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followed ; while the deputation appointed to bear their homage 
and the keys of the city to their Norman ruler, bore with them 
—more important pledge than all besides—the little Atheling, 
who had been so lately recognised as their king. 

London, on the whole, did well by this submission. William 
was evidently most anxious to obtain possession of the chief 
Mercian city ; and he forthwith granted that precious charter, 
so short but so comprehensive—that little slip of parchment, 
which, ‘ still perfect as on the day when the pen passed upon it, 
‘can lie within the palm of your hand, but contains within its 
‘brief compass all that the citizens could or can require. How 
few of the inhabitants of London are aware, that ‘ they alone, of 
‘all the burgher communities in England, nay, of all the 
‘municipalities in Christendom,’ have retained until the present 
day all the rights and all the freedom, which William the 
Conqueror secured to them eight hundred years ago! William, 
indeed, on many occasions seems to have treated the Londoners 
with marked favour. Even when building the Tower of London, 
‘it is remarkable that, yielding either to respect for the rights of 
‘that powerful and unruly and jealous community, or to appre- 
‘hension of the indignation which he might excite by their 
‘infringement, he encroached as little as possible upon the city 
‘ground ;’ and thus, while on the Middlesex side the authority 
of the royal constable extended over all the adjoining hamlets, 
his jurisdiction on the city side does not extend beyond the very 
gates. The Castle of Falaise, where William was born, was, it 
appears, the model for the White Tower, the only portion of the 
structure which was erected in his time. 

Wessex was now subdued, Mercia, in the name of her chief 
city, had proffered fealty, it remained now but for William to be 
crowned to become de jwre, Edward the Confessor’s successor. 
This recommendation certainly proceeded first from his Saxon 
subjects, and it has been questioned whether ‘the corruption of 
‘his gifts, or the terror excited by his power, was the motive of 
this apparently most unworthy and slavish request. ‘ Yet, asks 
Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘are such representations correct ? do they 
‘not rather exhibit the prepossession of the modern writer than 
‘the facts and the feelings of the eleventh century?’ and he pro- 
ceedsvery suggestively to point outthe absolute importance of ‘the 
‘ sworn king, the anointed king, the crowned king,’ in those days. 

‘Our feeling with regard to the royal authority is very different to 
that which then prevailed. With us, royalty is the realization of a 
theory, with the Anglo-Saxons, royalty was a necessity. Without a 
king, the body politic was paralyzed. Rarely delegating 
his powers to others, no veil of etiquette, no train of attendants, no 
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mist of forms and ceremonies concealed the sovereign from his 
eople. His hall was open; the king presided in his own court, 
stened to the complaints of his people, on the throne, at the gate, 
beneath the tree, commanded his own soldiers, pronounced sentence 
on the traitor, spoke out his favours, invested his prelates, opened his 
own purse with his own hands. All the active powers of the Com- 
monwealth sprang from the very person of the king, as the visible 
centre of unity, the centre around which every sphere revolved. 
: The closest approximation to the condition of the Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealth wanting a king, may be attained by consider- 
ing what would have been the state of England, if, upon the abdica- 
tion of James, William of Orange had not proceeded to take posses- 
sion of the throne; and Parliament repudiating the Stuarts yet not 
daring to supply the royal authority by any power of their own, or 
by any fiction of law, an absolute interregnum had ensued. What 
then would have been the state of England? All the branches of 
public and national administration and jurisdiction would have come 
toanend. . . , It is well known how strongly the feeling in 
favour of a king prevailed in England during the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, and how much they contributed towards the restoration 
of the monarchy. Had Cromwell boldly acceded to the humble 
petition and advice, England would never have seen Charles Stuart 
on the throne. So innate and inveterate was the opinion, that no re- 
publican lawyer, Daniel Axtell himself, could ever well understand 
how it was possible to arrest John Doe unless by the king’s writ of 
capias, or to imprison the petty larcener unless the offence was 
duly laid in the indictment, as a breach of the king’s peace and 
against his crown and dignity.’ 

But more important still, the Anglo-Saxon king, like all his 
successors, was ‘a responsible functionary.’? No notion had our 
Saxon forefathers of ‘the right divine of kings ;’ and thus in 
calling upon William to take the crown, they actually called 
upon him to pledge himself that he would rule according to 
the established laws of the kingdom,—in effect, to exchange 
his position as the victor of Hastings, for that of the monarch 
sworn on the Holy Gospels, ‘to hold true peace, and forbid 
‘stoutrife and injustice to all’ William, it is said, hesitated ; 
if so, it was merely after the ‘nolo episcopari’ form, for his hesi- 
tation soon gave way. His Norman barons vehemently urged 
him, for shrewd reasoners were they. William had promised 
them land and fee in England. ‘If he made his grants to them 
‘without any definition of his own authority, without any certain 
‘law, they would have no law to defend them. Duke William 
‘was almost a despot in Normandy ; what would he be if ruling 
‘as victor in England ?’ a 

The coronation took place at Christmas, the same year, in the 
Abbey of Westminster. Aldred, Archbishop of York, performed 
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the office ; but when presenting William to the multitude, and 
asking them, in their own English tongue, after the customary 
form, if they acknowledged hith as their king, loud shouts burst 
forth. The Norman soldiery withoutside, ignorant of their 
import, or purposely misconstruing them, assumed they were 
the tokens of insurrection, and fired the adjoining buildings. 
The flames were quickly seen within the Abbey; the crowd 
rushed out ; but still, amidst this alarm, the service proceeded. 
William was anointed with the holy oil, he kissed the golden 
cross, and laid his hand on the Gospel book—that very book 
which may still be seen in the British Museum ; but it was with 
a faltering voice he pronounced the threefold oath, for ‘ William 
‘himself, who never before had known apprehension, now trem- 
‘bled with very fear ; and thus was the diadem placed upon his 
‘head by Aldred. The victor of Hastings was agued with terror 
‘when receiving his prize.’ 

We have no account of a coronation feast, for William seems 
to have quitted Westminster at once for Barking ; and there, 
pursuing ‘the tall deer’ in the wide forest of Essex, and in 
superintending the foundations of the Tower, he sought to forget 
the evil omen that had accompanied his recognition as king. 
But the tale spread through the length and breadth of the land, 
and deep were the curses breathed against Norman fraud and 
cruelty, and stern were the vows of revenge. The unhappy mis- 
chance was accepted as a prophecy of evil, and ‘it was permitted 
‘to work its accomplishment.’ But William had other anxieties. 
His rapacious followers had been promised lands or gifts ; but 
how should he reward them all? He was not now the successful 
invader, able to divide the conquered land at his will, but the 
king of the land, sworn to do justice, and to see justice done. 
And then Denmark had sent a message of defiance, bidding him 
do homage for his lately-gained kingdom ; and well did he know 
that all along the eastern coast there was a Danish population 
ready to take part with the invaders, while even in the midland 
counties few of the cities had proffered even a reluctant sub- 
mission. Truly William, even thus early, was doomed to pay 
the penalty of his ambition. 

Quickly perceiving that want of energy had been the fatal 
error of the Anglo-Saxon kings, William determined to show his 
new subjects the benefits of a vigorous rule. He, therefore, in 
the spring, made his first progress, ‘extending from Oxford to 
‘the Humber, but yet including large districts which retained a 
‘species of virtual independence ;’ and all along his line of march 
his soldiery were restrained from all violence—not even food 
being allowed to be taken from the householders against their 
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will, All law-breakers were sternly dealt with, robbers espe- 
cially; and according to the testimony of the Saxons themselves, 
the Watling Street and Ikenild Street could offer the same 
security as that enjoyed by the mythic Irish damsel, when, with 
gems ‘rich and rare, anda bright gold ring, she journeyed safely 
along. William, at the same time, began the custom of cele- 
brating the three great Church festivals in the three chief cities 
of his threefold kingdom, Wessex, Mercia, and Danelagh, and 
of then solemnly ‘wearing his crown.’ Nor was this a mere 
matter of State, for, according to the Anglo-Saxon constitution, 
all remedial jurisdiction was annexed to the person of the king. 
Thus the regal crown, like the ermined robe of the judge, was 
the visible sign that the supreme dispenser of justice and mercy 
was present, to hear the plaint and redress the wrong. 

The undefended state of the kingdom next claimed William’s 
attention, and, under his directions, strong castles were com- 
menced in various parts. The protection of the coast, especially 
the south-eastern, and the necessity of providing for retreat, in 
case of adverse fortune, also engaged his attention; and the 
measures he took were singularly efficient. Sir Francis Palgrave 
points to Sussex, and observes, that ‘the territorial division there 
‘ differs altogether from that which prevails elsewhere in England.’ 
Instead of the ‘hundred’ we find the ‘rape;’ and this word refers 
to the custom of the Normans of dividing land, not by any natu- 
ral boundaries, but by actual measurement by the rope. 


‘Now this is the process which William effected in Sussex: the 
county is divided into six districts, extending down from the northern 
border, each possessing a frontage towards the sea, each affording a 
ready communication with Normandy, and constituting, as it were, 
six military high roads to William’s paternal duchy. Sussex sus- 
tained this great territorial alteration alone, being dealt with, from 
the first moment, entirely as a conquered territory.’ 


To satisfy the claims of some, at least, of his greedy followers, 
was William’s next task; and for this the enormous extent of 
land possessed by the Godwin family, offered a welcome facility. 
As king, he had a right to the lands of all traitors who had 
borne arms against him, and the estates of Harold and his 
brothers thus of course became available. The lands of those 
who fought and fell at Hastings, too, were also forfeited, and 
these altogether ‘gave him an enormous fund, so to speak, to 
‘draw upon. It is important, however, to remark, that, in 
becoming the possessor of English land, the Norman was com- 
pelled to hold it precisely by the accustomed English tenures. 
Thus, the same relief the Saxon earl had been wont to pay, was 
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to be exacted from the Norman owner. The Danegeld was to 
be paid, as of old, two shillings for each hide of land ; while, in 
case of any legal proceedings, these were to be conducted, ‘as 
‘the land was tempore regis Edwardi, nothing less and nothing 
‘more. The villein also was not permitted to be removed from 
his land. Thus, in his first arrangements, William was evidently 
anxious to preserve a show of justice. His last act was the 
foundation and endowment of Battle Abbey ; and then, having 
appointed justiciars, he passed over to Normandy with a nume- 
rous train, among whom were the brothers Edwin and Morcar, 
Agelnoth ‘the Satrap, and Earl Waltheof, invited as honoured 
guests, but in fact prisoners and hostages. 

William’s return to Normandy, and his progress through 
various parts, were attended with all the magnificence of a 
triumphal procession. Indeed, this first visit to his duchy may 
be viewed as the culminating point of his prosperity. ‘He was 
‘ enjoying all the first fresh pleasure of success, as yet unalloyed 
‘by its inevitable chastening.’ William kept his Paschal feast 
at Fécamp ; and hither, summoned by lavish invitations, came 
a host of Bretons and Flemings, together with numerous French 
nobles, to gaze upon the rich spoils taken from the treasury of the 
English kings—the garments of exquisite broidery, the cups, the 
horns, the bracelets and coronals—all of surpassing beauty, and 
all the work of English hands. And well might they look 
wonderingly upon these, for the cup of English workmanship, and 
the mantle embroidered by the English maiden, were gifts, even 
at this time, for kings to offer, and for the pontiff himself to 
receive. The high value of the spoils, too, excited their wonder. 
‘More wealth has the duke brought from England,’ said they, 
‘than could be found in thrice the extent of Gaul” But, above 
all, upon the rare beauty of the Saxon youth they gazed with 
astonishment ; the soft silken hair, the delicate features, the 
complexion, so exquisite in its blended red and white, awakened, 
as William of Poictou tells us, even more admiration than all 
these priceless treasures.* 

* With this incontrovertible testimony of a Norman, and an eye-witness, 
before them, it is strange that any writers should think of claiming such vast 
superiority for the Norman race. The Saxons were evidently viewed by them 
as far superior in the arts of civilization; they seem to have been looked upon 
much as the Roman captives must have been by the brave but uncivilized Goths, 
and the spoils of England with much the same wonder as those from Rome or 
Byzantium. To the great beauty of the English during the whole of the 
middle ages, we have abundant testimony, both of the illuminated manuscript 
and the monumental effigy, beside the remarks of the trouvéres, who repeatedly 
characterize them as ‘ most fair.’ The graceful bearing, too, of the female figure 
has often struck us, in turning over Saxon manuscripts. The drawing is rude 


enough, the proportions often extravagant, but the pose, and especially the turn 
of the head, have a grace that is almost classical. 
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William remained in Normandy nine months; he wished to 
bring Matilda with him, that she might be crowned queen of 
England; but news of the ill-conduct of his justiciars, Fitz- 
Osbern and Odo, reached him, and bastened his return, for he 
found that their outrageous tyranny and injustice had driven the 
people to revolt. The west of England and Kent had already 
thrown off the yoke, and in the north, assistance from Denmark 
was supplicated and promised. William proceeded into the 
west and subdued Exeter ; and at Pentecost he caused Matilda 
to be crowned with much splendour at Westminster. Ere the 
close of the year, Henry, his youngest son, was born,—the son 
who, either from his superior abilities, or from the greater care 
bestowed on his education, for Lanfranc was his instructor, 
gained the title of Beauclerc. We may remark here that the 
stern Conqueror was an excellent husband and father. From his 
wife he received the affection which was justly his due ; but his 
sons, almost from their boyhood, were doomed to become the 
source of his keenest sorrow. 

The reduction of Exeter established tranquillity in Wessex ; 
but the north rose in open revolt, under the brothers Edwin and 
Morcar, who had now quitted the court, and Waltheof, that 
powerful earl, had joined them. William advanced against them 
with his accustomed success, and Edwin and Morcar yielded a 
compulsory submission. Onward he proceeded to Nottingham, 
causing there a strong castle to be built, as he had done at War- 
wick, and from thence to York, where an even stronger citadel 
arose within the city walls. These manifestations of quiet 
strength seem to have had their intended effect upon a people 
whose defences were of the simplest kind; as Sir Francis Pal- 
grave remarks so graphically— 

‘Each tall square dungeon tower, with its fresh walls, harshly 
and coldly glittering in the sun, standing upon the ground of the 
habitations which had been demolished, and the gardens and home- 
steads which had been wasted, to give a site to the fortress in the 
midst of the people, bespoke the stern determination of the 
sovereign. ‘They were trophies of the conquest in the strictest sense 
of the term; warning, threatening the native race.’ 

But though overawed, England was not at the end of three 
years won. It was said that a plot was laid for a general mas- 
sacre of the Normans ; most probably this was but a pretence 
to justify the severer measures, which from henceforward 
William seemed determined to adopt, for doubtless the stern 
Conqueror, whose will had always been law to his followers, 
must have chafed with rage to find a people, whom he likely 
enough considered as thoroughly subdued at Hastings, openly 
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defying his power three years after the crown had been placed 


on his head as their king. Imprisonments, spoliations, execu- 
tions followed, and William again, though in the depth of winter, 
set forth for the north, where the Atheling had been proclaimed 
king, and where a large Danish force was shortly expected to 
land. The contest was carried on with changeful success, but 
on reaching Durham the Norman army was seized with a panic, 
caused by the thick darkness that overspread their path, which 
was attributed to St. Cuthbert’s anger, and William was com- 
pelled to return to Winchester. Ere long the Danes landed in 
Suffolk ; they proceeded to York, welcomed right heartily by 
the whole country, and ere long, ‘excepting the tall dungeon- 
‘keep upon which William Mallet still unfurled the Norman 
‘banner, the whole of Northumbria was again lost to the Nor- 
‘man king.’ William delayed his measures; he was in Mercia 
suppressing another insurrection on the borders of the Welsh 
marches, but after a battle in which he defeated the insurgents, 
he set forth again for the north. At Pontefract he continued 
long; it was said the waters were out and the army could not 
pass over; but William was engaged in negotiations with the 
treacherous Danes, and ere long they departed, laden with English 
gold, leaving their too credulous allies to the vengeance of a 
Conqueror who never knew pity. It was then that William, 
always ‘a stern ruler and a pitiless warrior,’ determined to waste 
the whole country between York and Durham, a course entirely 
unprecedented, a crime of which ‘the heathen themselves, 
‘Dane, or Goth, or Vandal, had never committed.’ 


‘On every side the horizon was filled with smoke and smoulder- 
ing flame, the growing crops were burned upon the field, the stores 
in the garner, the cattle houghed and killed to feed the crow. All 
that had been given for the support and sustenance of life was 
wasted and spoiled. All the habitations were razed, all the edifices 
that could give shelter to the people were levelled with the ground ; 
wandering and dispersed, the miserable inhabitants endeavoured to 
support life even by devouring the filthy vermin and the decaying 
carcass. Direful pestilence of course ensued. The same devasta- 
tions were extended far beyond the Humber, and during nine years 
subsequent the whole tract between York and Durham continued 
idle and untilled.’ 


It is not surprising that, with this authentic tale of un- 
exampled cruelty, our forefathers should have given a ready 
credence to the apocryphal story of the New Forest; but we are 
surprised to find Sir Francis Palgrave alluding to it as an 
historical fact, for not only is the tale unknown to every con- 
temporary chronicler, but, as we lately remarked (No. LXXYV.), 
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the very character of the land proves that it never could have 
been cultivated. From the earliest times the barren soil was 
incapable of producing a single ear of corn; how, then, could 
flourishing villages have been there ? 


William kept his Christmas at York in grim and gloomy state, |hi 


and he solemnly wore his crown as King of Northumbria. It was 
then he made donations to his followers of the greater part of 


Yorkshire—mostly the possessions of Edwin and Morcar—and }hi 
then again set forth to suppress the formidable revolt in the | 


Fens. But he was to meet with sterner opposition than he had 
yet encountered. Meanwhile worn out by their toilsome marches 


his foreign troops refused to proceed. By threats and promises |ti 


William, however, succeeded in persuading them, while his iron 
strength enabled him to set an example by being foremost to 
climb the rock, or to try the marsh, sometimes even walking if 
his horse failed. Still the Fens held out, for hither Edwin and 
Morcar had retreated ; but the great leader of this rising was 
Hereward the Outlaw, nephew of the Abbot of Peterborough, 
that true-hearted Englishman whose name was a cherished 
household word in many an upland homestead until the fame 
of the Saxon outlaw became dim in the wider renown of the 
brave and gentle outlaw of merry Sherwood. A pleasant and 
stirring tale is that ‘Geste of Hereward, an almost contem- 
porary narrative, and we have little doubt on the whole 
authentic. It is like a gleam of sunshine in the midst of dark- 
ness and tempest to turn from the chronicles so filled with the 
records of William’s crue] tyranny to the story of the gallant 
band in the Isle of Ely—how from their marsh-girdled fastness 
they defied force after force arrayed against them—how for long 
months they kept the fierce Conqueror at bay, nor even when 
those hapless brothers fell,—Morcar, cruelly betrayed into his 
victor’s power, and Edwin so foully assassinated—did Hereward 
yield. He still flung defiance to the armed host that had 
lingered on the borders of those treacherous marshes, and when 
at length the gallant band yielded, not to superior valour, but to 
starvation, he alone never did homage to the Conqueror. 

The great Saxon nobles were now all slain orimprisoned, except 
Waltheof, who having married William’s niece, was restored to 
favour, and to his former rank as Earl of Northumbria; but 
although eight years had now past since Hastings, William was 
still in danger of losing the kingdom he had won at sucha 
fearful cost of bloodshed and crime. He had depopulated and 
wasted wide tracts of land, and now his very followers on whom 
he had _ bestowed so much, clamoured at the injustice of repay- 
ing their services with sterile fields; he had imposed heavy 
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avefaxes on the land, and the Norman landholder felt this as a 
wasjheavy grievance, even a wrong. So they leagued together 
uldpgainst him, and at the bridal feast of Guader, Earl of East 
nglia, met together to mature their plans. With deep cunning, 
ither they invited Waltheof, and hither he unwittingly came. It 
was|seems doubtful whether he took part in their counsels, but he 
, of was present when treason was planned. He, however, repented 
and |his connivance, and took counsel of Lanfranc, who urged him to 
seek the king. Waltheof passed over to Normandy, but 
William received him sternly, and proffered no forgiveness, for 
hes |his perfidious wife had already accused him of active participa- 
ses tion. Meanwhile the Norman insurgents advanced into the 
ron |west, and also toward London; but such was the hatred the 
_to|Saxons bore towards them, that they heartily co-operated with 
‘ if|the king’s troops. Guader the chief, completely defeated, 
ind Jescaped to Denmark, the others fled or were captured, and 
vas |when William wore his crown at the following Christmas, it was 
ch, jas judge in his High Court of Justice pronouncing their 
ed |sentences. 

me | Savage were the punishments inflicted by the king upon the 
he | meaner criminals; but as imprisonment had been the severest 
ud | doom pronounced on the leaders who had not found safety in flight, 
m-|a milder sentence was anticipated for the Saxon earl, who had 
ole | certainly taken no part in the actualtreason. But the rapacious 
| nobles hungered for his broad lands; perhaps they found a 
he | savage pleasure in the thought of the last of the Saxon thanes 
nt | dying on a scaffold. The council, however, could not agree, 
ass | and he was therefore committed a prisoner to the Castle of 
ng | Winchester. But although the prison doors might open to a 
en | Norman, against the Saxon they were closed for more than a 
1is | twelvemonth, and Waltheof passed his time in devotion, not 
rd | improbably expecting his fate. And then arose reports that a 
ad | rescue was intended—a convenient plea for those who for so 
en | many months had hungered for his broad lands, so,— 

to | ‘Very early in the chill grey of the dawning morn, was Waltheof 
brought forth upon the rising ground beside Winchester, where the 
pt | church of St. Giles afterwards stood. He knelt before the block, 
to | and began to repeat the Lord’s prayer, but before he could com- 
ut | plete the petition ‘‘ ne nos inducas in tentationem,” the sword of the 
as | headsman swung, and when the citizens were coming forth to their 
daily labours, the train of priests and beadsmen returning, told 
them the fate of the last Saxon earl.’ 

m William, in this cruel murder of Waltheof, seems to have filled 
y- | up the measure of his crimes against the Saxon race. But, 
ry | crushed down as they were, he was compelled to yield to their 
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voice, and allow the body—insultingly buried at the foot of the 
scaffold—to be reverently conveyed to Croyland, with procession 
and chant, and there placed beneath a stately tomb in the 
chapter-house. And thither crowds repaired, with blessings on his 
memory, and curses upon the ruthless king ; and far and wide 
among the Anglo-Danish population over whom he had ruled, 
was that rude lament sung, a fragment only of which remains 
to us :— 

‘ William came o’er the sea; 

A cruel man was he. 

Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule in English land. 


‘ Earl Waltheof he slew 
Waltheof, the bold and true. 
Cold heart and bloody hand 
Now rule in English land.’ 


A strange retributive justice seemed to track the king, even 
from the day he decreed Earl Waltheof’s death. Never again 
during the remainder of his reign did he enjoy peace ; never 
did he prosper. The Danes again entered the Humber, 
plundered York, and sailed away with the spoil. Brittany took 
up arms against Normandy, and when William advanced against 
the Duke, he was repulsed, leaving stores and treasures behind 
him. But worse, his eldest son, Robert, a youth already dis- 
tinguished by most profligate habits, and a most unnatural 
hatred towards his brothers, now claimed the duchy of Normandy, 
and ere long sought to take up arms against his own father, 
aided by many of the discontented nobles. But Robert had 
not wealth at command to maintain his followers, so he quitted 
Normandy, wandering from court to court, abusing his father, 
and seeking to excite public opinion against him, for nearly three 
years, all the time depending on the surreptitious supplies his 
doating mother could send him. At length he received from the 
French king the castle of Gerberoi, and from thence he menaced 
Normandy. William laid siege to the castle ; he actually fought 
in person among the besiegers, and he engaged in single conflict 
with a knight who wounded him. His cry of anguish stayed his 
foeman’s hand, for it was father and son engaged in deadly 
combat! Defeated, humbled, chafing with grief and anger, the 
Conqueror of Hastings ‘retreated from the single donjon tower 
‘ of Gerberoi.’ A reconciliation was now attempted, in which the 
Pope took part ; peace was concluded, but William was com- 
pelled again to confirm the reversion of Normandy to the son 
who had borne arms against him. He gave the required 
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promise, but he sealed it with a fatal curse, ‘and the father’s 
‘ban was fulfilled in the child’s destruction,’ 

No peace in his family, no peace in England, was there for 
the Conqueror. Waltheof’s northern possessions became a curse 
to whoever held them. All the territory of St. Cuthbert was in 
arms, and robbery and murder even of the bishop followed. 
The Scottish king advanced as far as the Tyne, and rich spoils 
rewarded his successful raid, while Denmark stood meditating a 
a new invasion. Weighed down with sorrow, William returned 
to England with the only companion who really loved him, 
Matilda, but who was now fast sinking into the grave. Mean- 
while the mysterious conduct of his half-brother, Odo—now 
almost the only one remaining of his early counsellors—awakened 
his anxiety. Whether Odo had ever thought of really seizing 
the kingdom is very uncertain, but that he contemplated attain- 
ing the papacy seems likely. Perhaps William equally feared 
either. He caused him to be seized when crossing over with 


| troops to Normandy, and placed on his trial. Odo claimed the 
| privileges of the Church, but William rejected the appeal. ‘I 


‘judge not the bishop,’ said he, ‘but my accountant and 
‘minister.’ Odo was consigned to harsh captivity in the castle of 
Rouen; but, released from anxiety on his acount, a sorer 
trouble was about to befall the stern Conqueror; Ere the close 
of the year, the only true friend, the only one whom he dared to 
trust, his faithful wife, Matilda, died; and as-he stood by her 
closing tomb in the church of the Holy Trinity at Caen, he 
must have felt that, hated by those around him, and abhorred 
by the Saxon race, he was indeed alone in the world. 

William survived Matilda almost four years ; but these years 
brought no softening influences. Rebellion had been crushed in 
England, but it had been followed by grievous taxation. Here 
it had been sullenly submitted to, but in Maine it produced 
revolt, and again he took up arms. Four years did the pride 
and flower of Norman chivalry besiege the strong castle of St. 
Susanne, only to see their bravest killed or shamefully repulsed 
from its walls. ‘The bravery which had gained a kingdom was 
‘foiled by one dungeon tower,’ and William was compelled to 
close the warfare by restoring the chief rebel to his former 
station and favour. The Conqueror’s last sojourn in England 
was marked by two very important acts. The first, the com- 
pilation of Domesday-book, Sir Francis Palgrave thinks was 
probably undertaken at the suggestion of Lanfranc. ‘The 
‘caligraphy betrays an Italian hand, and we also first find in 
‘Domesday those.abbreviations, afterwards so common in our 
‘legal documents, but which in fact are derived from the 
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‘Tyronian notes of the Romans.’ <A noble relic of an age called 
barbarous is this Domesday, the oldest survey of a kingdom 
now existing in the world. It is scarcely surprising that it was 
viewed with indignation, for so grievously heavy had been the 
taxation, that each man’s name and land, noted down so for- 
mally in a book, must have seemed proof that even farther 
exactions were in prospect. William’s last act was that of 
summoning all his barons, together with all the landholders, to 
Sarum, on Lammas Day, 1086, and there imposing ‘ the oath of 
‘fealty upon all, without distinction of tenure’—a most im- 
portant act, since, as Hallam remarks, it ‘broke in upon the 
‘feudal compact in its most essential attribute, the exclusive 
‘dependence of the vassal on his lord.’ This was the last public 
appearance of the stern Conqueror. Normandy now claimed 
his care. Robert was in open rebellion against his father, and 
the Duke of Brittany was preparing to throw off his obedience 
to his father-in-law, and against these, the foes of his own house, 
he had to make war. Ruthless to the last, he inflicted a heavy 
impost on the land, already suffering from storms, and blight, and 
pestilence, and then crossed over to Normandy, never to return. 

Still evil fortune pursued the king. He was compelled by 
defeat to make peace with his son-in-law, while his own son 
incited the turhulent burgesses of Mantes to revolt. A dispute 
arose, too, with the King ef: France, and for the last time William 
braced on his niail. It was glorious autumn weather; ‘the 
‘ harvest ripening, the grape swelling, the fruit reddening, when 
‘ William entered the fertile land.’ As he advanced, the corn 
was trodden down, the vineyards rooted up, and the city wantonly 
set on fire. William, aged and unwieldly in body, yet fierce and 
active in mind, rejoiced with a horrid joy amid this desolation, as 
he spurred his steed through the burning ruins ; but the steed 
stumbled and fell, and his rider received his death-blow. He 
was taken to Rouen, and from thence, for greater quiet, to 
St. Gervase, but his end, attended by much suffering, drew near. 
It was then that the cruel Conqueror deplored his birth, kis 
whole career of crime and bloodshed. ‘No tongue can tell,’ said 
he, ‘the deeds of wickedness I have perpetrated in my weary 
‘ pilgrimage of toil and care.’ But his two younger sons are 
standing beside him, not to soothe his sufferings, but anxious to 
know who is to be heir. ‘ Let Robert take Normandy, for it has 
‘ been assured to him ; but England? ‘ All the wide-wasting 
‘ wretchedness produced by his ambition arose up before him, and 
‘ he declared he dared not bestow the realm he had thus fearfully 
‘won.’ But Rufus urged his petition, until the dying man directed 
a writ to be addressed to Lanfranc, commanding him to place 
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Rufus on the throne. Henry was scantly quieted with a gift of 
five thousand pounds of silver. So they kissed him, and hurried 
off. But his captives—those kept so many years in hard durance 
—not withott much entreaty did William, although agonized 
alike with pain and remorse, consent, for implacable was he to 
the last. At length he gave assent that all, even Odo, should 
be set free. 


‘This act of grudging, coerced, extorted forgiveness was his last. 
A night of somewhat diminished suffering ensued, when the troubled 
and expiring body takes a dull, painful, unrestful rest before its last 
earthly repose. But as the cheerful, life-giving rays of the rising 
sun were darting above the horizon, across the sad apartment, and 
shedding brightness on its walls, William was half awakened from 
his imperfect slumbers by the measured, mellow, reverberating, 
swelling tone of the great cathedral bell. ‘It is the hour of 
prime,”’ replied the attendants in answer to his inquiry. Then were 
the priesthood welcoming with voices of thanksgiving the renewed 
gift of another day, and sending forth the choral prayer that the 
hours might flow on in holiness until blessed at their close. But 
his time of labour and struggle, of sin and repentance, was past. 
William lifted up his hands in prayer, and expired.’ 


All was now confusion; the men of high degree rushing 
to horse to secure their possessions, those of lower degree 
seizing whatever could be taken; while the wretches who 
hung about the court stripped the body even of its last gar- 
ment, and left it on the floor. At length the clergy, roused 
from their consternation, began to offer up the prayers of the 
Church, and a knight of humble fortune, one Herlouin, took 
charge of the neglected king’s obsequies, and, as sole mourner, 
reverently attended the coffin to Caen. At the gates the clergy 
came forth; but a fire broke out, and the procession passed 
through streets filled with stifling smoke, and crowded with 
affrighted fugitives, to St. Stephen’s Abbey, where the grave was 
dug, and the service begun; but even now the body was not 
to be lowered peaceably into its last resting-place. Ascelin, a 
poor man, stood up, denounced the injustice of the king, and 
demanded payment for his grave. Inquiry was made; the land 
it was found had been violently wrested from the rightful owner ; 
so the price was paid, the swollen body was lowered bursting 
into the ground ; and ‘ thus was William the Conqueror gathered 
‘to his fathers, with loathing, disgust, and horror. How must 
such a tale have addressed itself to the feelings of a superstitious 
age? how must the Saxon peasant have dwelt with stern delight 
on each revolting detail as he looked upon the daisy-strewn 
mounds in the green churchyard where his fathers slept, for 
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when had even the poorest tiller of the ground so deserted a 
death-bed, or so dishonoured an obsequy, as the victor of Hastings? 

In what light shall we view the Conquest? It was a stern 
visitation, replies Sir Francis Palgrave, for ‘in the*same man- 
‘ner as the sins of the European community demanded the 
‘ visitation of the French Revolution, so did the English require 
‘ the discipline of the Norman sword ;’ but while its immediate 
effects were disastrous, its after results, he maintains, were fraught 
with great and abiding benefits. The first benefit to which 
Sir Francis Palgrave points is one which we do not recollect 
seeing noticed before. This is, that by means of the Conquest 
‘ England was brought into a closer connection with the general 
‘ affairs of the commonwealth of Western Christendom than had 
‘ever subsisted before.’ Constantly harassed by fears of the 
Danes, and yet more by internal feuds, England, especially 
during the last hundred years, had been gradually more and 
more severed from the feelings, thoughts, and interests of 
Western Europe. Now this in an age when facilities for learn- 
ing were few, and learned men were widely scattered, had a 
most injurious effect upon English literature ; it had an injurious 
effect upon the people, too, shutting them out from many a 
source of interesting inquiry, from whatever had not immediate 
reference to their own narrow views. But from henceforward 
‘ the island and the firm land were compelled to be constantly 
‘in communication with each other, to be united by sympathies, 
‘ or cognizant of each other by hostilities. May not the spirit 
of mercantile enterprise, which we can trace so clearly almost 
from the time of the Conquest, be assigned to this cause? 

Sir Francis Palgrave next examines the assertion that the 
Conquest destroyed English nationality, by changing the lan- 
guage, and abolishing the old constitution. In answer to the 
first charge he remarks, that without any national conquest, the 
Danish language has undergone more changes than the English. 
Snorro Sturleson is obsolete ; and if Regner Lodbrok were to 
chant his death-song in the streets of Copenhagen, nay, even at 
Drontheim, it would be as little intelligible to his auditors as 
Caedmon’s song, though accompanied by himself upon his harp, 
would be to an audience in Hanover Square. Indeed, so 
thoroughly is our language unchanged in its essential elements, 
that the Lord’s Prayer, translated by Pope Adrian in 1156, has 
only a single word that can now be considered obsolete. Those 
changes which the English language has undergone, he con- 
siders, may rather be attributed to the blending of the various 
dialects which were in use among our forefathers into one pre- 
vailing form of speech. To the charge of abolishing the ancient 
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laws of the land, Sir Francis Palgrave replies, that much can be 
traced still, in our political constitution, while ‘the whole cus- 
‘tomary tenure of land over all the length and breadth of the 
‘island was, and indeed is, purely and sincerely English.’ 

‘If any one of my readers should chance to renew his holding 
under the Bishop of Worcester, it will be gebooked to him for three 
lives, exactly as if good Wulstane was to receive the fine. Of alder- 
men it is unnecessary to speak, and throughout the whole of our 
municipal institutions the vitality of the old English customs and 
constitution is truly wonderful. Bring an ejectment for lands in the 
parish of Clapham or Chelsea, and Judge Holt would at once have 
nonsuited you for not laying the venue in the Anglo-Saxon town. 
If the lord of the manor has to vindicate his franchise, he presses 
into his service, sac and soc, infangthef and outfangthef, and what- 
soever else he can find in King Ethelred’s charter. And if the 
Hlafod who now holds the possession of the Saxon owner were to 
exert his rights, the inhabitants of Manchester Square would be 
compelled to appear at the court of the Lite as in the earliest age.’ 


Thus, too, ‘the courts of the burgh, the hundred, the shire, 
‘have not changed even in name,’ for ‘ whatever aspects William’s 
‘policy assumed, he never departed from the principle that he 
‘had placed himself in the position of a legitimate sovereign, 
‘asserting legitimate rights. And even his great seal,’ by which 
his will and pleasure, his grace and favour, or his enmity, 
was announced, proved this to an age in which symbol had far 
more power than words. 


‘On the reverse, the Duke of Normandy, mounted on his war-steed, 
grasps the sword of Rollo, defended by shield and mail; but on 
the obverse the Rex Anglorum, seated on the throne of justice, wears 
the crown of Alfred, and presents the sceptre surmounted by the 
peaceful dove. . . . illiam was cruel, prudent, cunning, 
entirely unscrupulous as to the means he used—the sword, the 
axe, and, if universal rumour could be trusted, the poisoned cup— 
but he made no attempt to introduce a new religion, new language, 
new customs, new laws. He never strove to Normanize the 
English.’ 

Whence, then, the bitter memories called up in the popular 
mind, whenever the ‘Conquest’ is spoken of? wherefore the 
implacable hatred with which even our latest chroniclers pursue 
the very name of the first William? One, and perhaps the chief 
reason, was, we think, that his first steps in England had been 
traced in Saxon blood. Although he came, not as the invader of a 
kingdom, but as the claimant of a crown bequeathed to him by 
his cousin, still, the remembrance of the field of Hastings rankled 
in the breasts of his new subjects and forbade their yielding him 
a willing homage. Had William from thenceforth reigned in 
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peace, ‘the lake of blood’ might have faded from their memories, 
and they might have been prepared to adopt, even if they did 
not welcome, his stern but most beneficial system of police. But 
the English were a haughty race, and they chafed against the 
rule of a foreigner, even as they always have done. The fore- 
fathers of those, who almost drove their deliverer from his throne 
by their clamour against his ‘Dutch guards,’ who so foolishly 
played into the hands of the Jacobites by their phrase of 
‘the Hanover rats, were not likely quietly to see a foreign king, 
far less foreign adventurers, crowding over to share in the 
plunder of a land which had yet to be won. William seems to 
have thought that wide England was rich and helpless as_ his 
saintly cousin. He soon found his mistake ; and then the hard, 
remorseless character of the pitiless Conqueror was fully shown. 
Then followed confiscations, judicial murders, and a ‘razzia’ 
along the whole north-eastern coast, such as Christendom had 
never before seen. Of what value was ‘the good peace he 
‘made, so that a man with his bosom full of gold’ might pass 
along, when tallage after tallage was so unsparingly enforced, 
and a land wasted by such awful devastations? Of what avail 
that ‘no man durst slay another, though he had done ever so 
‘much evil against him,’ when Edwin, Morcar, and even Waltheof 
were sacrificed at the mere will of the ruler, and the Saxon churl 
hung on the gallows tree for infraction of the forest code? 

And then, ‘the Saxons seem to have had a very strong aris- 
‘tocratical feeling ;’ and, therefore, nothing was more irritating 
to their pride than to see ‘the host of adventurers, most of whom 
‘had been rude, and poor, and despicable in their own country,’ 
take for their brides the fair and high-born Saxon maidens.* 
The Saxon, too, from his earliest settlement here, loved the 
untrammelled freedom of country life. It seems to have been 
only by very slow degrees that he became a voluntary dweller 
in towns. Now the Norman tendency was always strongly 
toward congregating the masses in burghs or cities; even their 
‘castle life’ accustomed their retainers to a control which the 
Saxon in his ‘toft,’ surrounded by his fields, could never have 
borne ; and thus arrangements, actually most beneficial to an 
advancing population, were viewed as acts of enormous tyranny. 

* The reader who remembers Lord Macaulay’s extravagant figure of the 
‘white planter and the quadroon girl,’ must, under the far more reliable guidance 
of Sir Francis Palgrave, just reverse it; for the Norman adventurer marrying 
the Saxon maiden, was actually the quadroon man seeking the daughter of the 
white planter. As the author of ‘ Revolutions in English History’ truly remarks, 
except in military science—and we should be inclined to add, in architecture— 
the Normans were far inferior to the Saxons. ‘Their valour stood them in good 


‘stead, but their learning and refinement are almost wholly of a date subsequent 
‘to their settlement in England.’ 
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Thus, that the hundred should be answerable for the murder, 
was pointed to as gross injustice; thus the compilation of 
‘Domesday-book,’ although an important boon to the smallest 
landholder, inasmuch as it secured to him all the rights he had 
hitherto enjoyed, was denounced as unheard-of oppression ; 
while the enactment respecting the curfew—although a regulation 
easily set at naught by the scattered upland population, but a 
valuable protection to the inhabitants of the walled town—has 
ever been viewed as the very climax of ‘Norman William’s’ 
tyranny.* 

Now, after the lapse of eight hundred years, need we echo 
these complaints? Rather let us inquire, In what light, as a 
whole, shall we view this conquest of William’s? Let no praise 
be given to him; for bitter oppression, cruel wrong, was the 
portion he unrelentingly imposed on our forefathers, and under 
his iron sway a less energetic race might have been crushed 
hopelessly. But the evil, great and overwhelming, was but 
temporary, the benefits lasting. ‘No permanent evil was 
‘inflicted on the great masses of society; the shattered and 
‘decayed elements of old English policy were preserved, and the 
‘means provided for reuniting them in a more efficient organiza- 
‘tion. The main principles of our legal and political constitu- 
tion continue, as we have seen, unchanged, while the very 
insults and oppressions of the Conquest aroused that spirit of 
steadfast, persisting resistance, which, under inflictions less 
galling, might have slumbered on. Once thoroughly aroused, 
the Saxon resumed his former energy ; he once more stood pre- 
pared to defend his rights, to fling off his temporary yoke, and 
ere four generations had passed away, the Norman and Nor- 
mandy were lost sight of in the prouder names of Englishman 
and England. 


* Strange misapprehensions, even among well-informed writers, have prevailed 
on this subject. Forgetting the early hours of our forefathers, they have forgotten 
that eight o’clock precisely answers to midnight in the present day. The phrase 
couvre feu, obviously does not mean putting out the fire, but covering it up with a 
turf, or slow-burning coal, as is still in use in many parts of the country. That 
lights were prohibited after this time is a wholly unfounded assertion, and we could 
bring numberless proofs of this from contemporary chronicles. But the chief 
proot that this dreaded curfew-bell was a beneficial municipal regulation, is, that 
during the whole of the middle ages it continued to be rung in every town and 
city, and that even the London ‘ prentices bold’ were compelled to be ‘ within 
‘doors by curfew time.’ 
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Art II.—The Texts of the most ancient USS. of the Greck Testament, 
arranged in parallel columns, and compared with the edition of 
Stephens (1550). By E. H. Hansexx, B.D., Prelector of The- 
ology, Magdalene College, Oxford. Oxford. 1864. Three Vols. 
8vo. 


TEXTUAL Criticism has never been a popular study in this 
country. Comparatively few Englishmen have been found making 
careful, patient, and persevering endeavours to ascertain the 
ipsissima verba of Revelation. Until lately, indeed, Biblical 
scholars have taken for granted the accuracy of the particular 
Greek Testament which they happened to use, without troubling 
themselves about the character of the text. No doubt this has 
been owing to some extent to the practical nature of the national 
mind, The result anticipated was not equivalent to the labour 
to be expended. If it could be expected that any new doctrine 
would be discovered, or any old one exploded—if they had been 
told that any pernicious mistakes would be rectified, or any 
warm controversies set at rest—then the study of Comparative 
Criticism would have been pursued with unwearied ardour. But 
it is well known that the results of Sacred Criticism fall far short 
of such expectations. The most diligent investigation of the 
text of the New Testament has failed to bring to light a single 
unknown fact in the history of our Lord, or to change one leading 
doctrine of the Christian religion. Hence, until lately, the 
Criticism of the Sacred text has been confined to a few isolated 
scholars. 

There can be little doubt that the indisposition of Englishmen 
to devote themselves to this pursuit has been confirmed by the 
fact, that labours of this kind have been too often connected 
with heterodox opinions. Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the advocates of Unitarianism, finding themselves sorely 
pressed by those who argued from the common English Scrip- 
tures, had recourse to verbal criticism, first on the interpretation 
of the Greek text, and then on its integrity. Just at this time, 
Griesbach arose, and, without any hostile design, published his 
Critical Greek Testament, rejecting, or marking as doubtful, some 
well-known clauses which had been invested with fictitious import- 
ance. The English Unitarians could not contain their joy at his 
appearance. Now, thought they, deliverance from intellectual 
thraldom will be obtained by Biblical Criticism. The friends of 
Evangelical truth were consequently led to regard the discovery 
of flaws in the text as so many breaches in their ramparts, and 
to look upon the whole science with suspicion, when subsequent 
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examination showed that some of the disputed phrases were 
genuine ; this farther contributed to render the study unpopular. 
It was presumed that they who pursued such investigations must 
have some bad motive for doing so, and, perhaps, desired to find 
excuses for their own unbelief, and arguments by which to over- 
turn the faith of others. 

But whilst we can thus explain the causes which led to this 
neglect of Textual Criticism, we cannot admit that they justify it. 
God has given to man a revelation of unspeakable value. The 
MSS. which originally contained the truth as it is in Jesus, have, 
in the lapse of ages, been lost. Copies of them, taken at various 
times, have come down to our age ; but none of them are found 
to be faultless. Comparison shows that there must be errors in 
them, because there are variations. Is it not our duty, by careful 
examinations of these ancient MSS., to ascertain, if possible, the 
very words used by the inspired Apostles ? 

On this account, we rejoice in the evident progress made of 
late years in this department of sacred learning. The increased 
interest in the study of Textual Criticism is owing not merely 
to the exertions of those Englishmen who have devoted their 
best energies to it, but also to the spirit of the age, which takes 
nothing for granted, and the nature of the controversies which 
have sprung up amongst us. Still, undoubtedly, the labours of 
Tregelles and Scrivener, to mention no others, have had much 
to do in awakening that wide-spread interest in the subject 
which is observable in the present day. 

Of these, the earliest labourer in the field was Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles. In the year 1844 he published his first contribution 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament—The Bool: of 
Revelation, in Greek, edited from ancient authorities ; with u 
new English Version. In 1854, he published a volume full of 
valuable information, intended as a formal exposition of his 
critical opinions, entitled An Account of the Printed Teat of 
the Greek New Testament. Two years later he re-edited, or re- 
wrote, that part of Hartwell Horne’s Introduction, which relates 
to the New Testament, under the title of An Introduction to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, &. In 1857 
appeared the first part of his Greek New Testament, containing 
only the first two Gospels; and in 1861 the second part, con- 
taining the other two Gospels; the third, which has been long 
delayed by Dr. Tregelles’s serious and prolonged illness, is, we 
understand, now ready for the press. These parts are delivered 
to subscribers only, who have already paid their three guineas’ 
subscription to the whole work. The work is in quarto, the text 
beautifully printed, and the critical apparatus admirably arranged. 
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Dr. Tregelles has never published any text of the ancient MSS. 
except that of Cod. =, a MS. of Luke, in the possession of the 
Bible Society ; but the collations of MSS. for his Greek Testa- 
ment, both on the continent and at home, have involved an 
amount of toil which none but himself can estimate. 
The Rev. F. H. Scrivener, A.M., a clergyman of Falmouth, is 
in nowise inferior to Dr. Tregelles in laborious devotion to the 
cause of Textual Criticism. He first became known to Biblical | 
scholars by the publication of A full and exact Collation of 
about Twenty Greek MSS. of the Holy Gospels (hitherto wnex- 
amined), deposited in the British Museum, the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth, &e., with a Critical Introduction. In 
this work, Mr. Scrivener first unfolded his views of Textual 
Criticism, in opposition to Tregelles’s extravagant deference to 
ancient authority, so called. This was followed by an unpre- 
tending but most useful Greek Testament, entitled Novum 
Testamentum Grecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. <Accedunt 
Varie Lectiones, editionwm, Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfii, et Tregellesii. Then appeared An Exact Trans- 
cript of the Codex Augiensis, a Gireco-Latin MS. of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, with a full collation of Fifty MSS., containing 
various portions of the New Testament. In 1861 he published 
his Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, a work 
of which it is difticult to speak too highly. For fulness and exact- 
ness of information, joined with sound principles of Criticism, it 
has no equal. He has also published an admirable Collation of the 
Codex Sinaiticus. And, as we write, we are informed that the 
celebrated Codex Bezze (D) has just been issued from the press 
from his hands. 
Amongst the scholars who have devoted their time to the 
work of making us acquainted with the text of the most ancient 
uncials, we must now include Mr. Hansell, the laborious editor 
of the work at the head of this article—The Texts of the oldest 
existing MSS. of the New Testament, arranged in parallel 
columns, und compared with the Edition of Stephens (1550). 
One hundred and sixty years have passed away since the 
learned and laborious Mill first conceived the plan of presenting 
the most ancient texts of the Alexandrine, Vatican, &c., MSS. of 
the Greek Testament in parallel columns, so that the reader 
might perceive, as it were, by one glance, the readings of each 
particular codex. And now, at last, this most desirable object 
has been accomplished, at the expense of the University of 
Oxford, and in a manner that leaves nothing to be wished. It 
is to be regretted that Biblical scholars have had to wait a 
eentury and a half for so great a boon, but whilst it is certainly 
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a subject for wonder that so long an interval has passed without 
the appearance of such a work, it is matter for congratulation 
that the work is now done, and, what is more, done in a scholar- 
like manner. 

There is something very imposing and affecting in the view of 
any object of great antiquity. All thoughtful minds con- 
template with solemn feelings the relics of bygone ages. Who 
can behold unmoved the Pyramids of Egypt? the mysterious 
Druidical remains at Stonehenge? or the ruins of ancient 
baronial castles and moss-covered abbeys? One thinks of the 
individuals who built or inhabited those ancient ruins ; and the 
silent masses of stone awaken the liveliest emotions through 
association with remote antiquity. It is thus with those vener- 
able MSS. of the New Testament, written in the uncial or 
capital letters, preserved in the great libraries of Europe. To 
the scholar, the Christian scholar, we question whether any 
object from the past awakens such intense interest as the sight 
of one of those most ancient copies of the original Scriptures. 
As he gazes upon the faded characters that were traced ere the 
Roman Empire crumbled to pieces under its own weight, his 
heart throbs with the thought that perhaps some portion of the 
truth which has been lost by successive transcription lies there 
enshrined; or some passage obscured by successive corruptions 
may there be found as it came from the pen of an inspired 
Apostle. So the almost illegible parchment becomes invested 
with a value surpassing aught below the sun. 

Next in value to the ancient MSS. of the Greek Testament, 
must be ranked the printed editions of those priceless treasures, 
especially where they have been published in fac-simile editions. 
The earliest printed texts of a Greek MS. of the New Testament 
was that of the Codex Laudianus, edited by Thomas Hearne, 
the celebrated antiquary, in 1715. The next which followed was 
the Codex Alewandrinus. In the year 1786, Charles Godfrey 
Woide, preacher at the Dutch Chapel Royal, and assistant 
librarian at the British Museum, distinguished for his Coptic 
learning, published, by the aid of 450 subscribers, a noble folio 
edition of the New Testament from this manuscript. The work 
was printed in an uncial type, bearing a general resemblance to 
the original, but by no means conveying an adequate notion of 
its appearance. 

The next published text of a codex antiquissimus of the 
Greek Testament was that of the MS. Cantabrigiensis, or 
Beze. An unusually full collation of this text was made for 
Bishop Walton’s Polyglot, by the excellent Archbishop Usher. 
But a manuscript replete as this is, with the most extraordinary 
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variations from the sacred text, could only be properly repre- 
sented by being published in full. This design was entrusted 
by the University of Cambridge to Dr. Thomas Kipling, after- 
wards Dean of Peterborough. The work appeared in 1793, in 
two volumes, folio, in type imitating very exactly the original 
handwriting of the scribe. But we cannot say much for the 
accuracy with which the work is executed. 

A lengthened interval occurred before another printed text of a 
Greek MS. of the New Testament made its appearance. But if 
we had long to wait for the next labourer in this important field, 
when he did appear he proved to be worth waiting for. Never 
was there so indefatigable and successful an editor of MSS. since 
the world began, as Dr. Tischendorf. In 1843 he published his 
full and noble edition of the Codex Ephranv Rescriptus, in uncial 
type; a work of immense labour, arising from the difficulty of 
deciphering a text which has another work written over it. In 
1846 appeared his Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 4to, in uncial 
type, containing transcripts of seven other MSS. known to 
scholars by the names of Codd. F LN W* Y 9 of the Gospels 
and B of the Apocalypse. In 1852 was published the famous 
Cod. Claromontanus—the most difficult, as well as one of the 
most important, of Tischendorf’s critical works. And, to mention 
no more, in 1863 appeared in 4to the splendid fac-simile 
edition of the newly discovered Sinaitic MS., noticed at length 
in this Journal at the period of its publication. 

We must not omit the publication of the Vatican Codex. In 
the year 1857 this queen of MSS., as it has been called, so long 
a sealed volume, guarded by the jealousy of the Papal officers 
from the inspection of strangers, to examine which Bentley, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford made long and, in some 
cases, fruitless journeys to Rome, was at last given to the world, 
in 4to, by the learned and laborious Cardinal Mai. 

But these editions of the uncial MSS., it is well known, were 
published at high prices; most of them cost originally several 
pounds. Some have now become exceedingly rare and difficult to 
procure. On this account we cannot but express our obligations 
to the learned Editor, Mr. Hansell, for the valuable and season- 
able publication which appears at the head of this article, and of 
which we shall now endeavour to give a particular account. 

The original conception of the work, it appears, was due to 
the Rev. J. Barrow, D.D., lately principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
under whose superintendence, as editor in chief, it was com- 
menced by the Rev. Edward Hansell, B.D., of Magdalene 
College. 

In a paper presented to the Delegates of the Oxford University 
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Press, it was represented that it was desirable to print in full the 
Greek text of the New Testament, as it is found in the earliest 
MSS., in a form admitting of being easily read, and, if possible, at 
such a price as to be generally accessible to students ; that it 
seemed the best course to combine the several ancient texts in one 
volume, so as to allow of their being easily compared with one 
another, in an edition which should represent in one page and at 
one glance the Alexandrine, Vatican, Cambridge, &c., Codices ; 
and that for this purpose the printing in parallelcolumns appeared 
most convenient. 

With the view of carrying out this design, it was determined 
that the text of the Gospels should be printed in four parallel 
columns, from the Codex Alexandrinus (A), the Codex Vaticanus 
1209 (B), the Codex Ephremi Rescriptus (C), and the Codex 
Beze (D). As the Codex Alexandrinus is deficient up to Matt. 
xxv. 6, it was determined that the lacuna should be supplied 
from the Codex Dubliniensis Rescriptus (Z), the remaining por- 
tions of this MS. being arranged in a fifth division running 
under the other four, where A commences ; and that a similar 
arrangement should be made in the text of the Acts, where 
besides the texts of A, B, C, and D, already referred to, that of 
the Codex Laudianus (E) is given. It was also decided that the 
text of the Catholic Epistles should be given in three columns, 
from A, B, C; and that the text of the Epistles of Paul should 
be given in four parallel columns, from A, B, C, and E; and 
that of the Apocalypse in three columns, from A, C, and 
another Vatican codex, numbered 2066, and called B of the 
Apocalypse. 

The Biblical scholar will be interested in reading the following 
particulars of this truly valuable publication :— 

Instead of copying the uncial letters, the characters employed 
are very properly the cursive or common letters; the words are 
divided, instead of running one into another as in ancient MSS. 
Accents, breathings, and points also have been introduced—after 
the edition of Stephens, 1550—except where the text of the MS. 
itself made a departure from that punctuation necessary. 

It is well known that the ancient codices are disfigured by 
innumerable corrections. The text of the present publication 
represents the reading of the prima manus, wherever that 
reading could be fairly ascertained. Where this was not the 
case, the corrected reading is printed in thick type, the probable, 
or possible, reading being always mentioned in the notes. Lost 
leaves in the MS. are denoted by a blank column headed Def. 
Cod. ; an asterisk denotes a missing letter; missing words or 
lines are denoted thus, ——-— —. It appears that originally 
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the Editor proposed to exhibit the readings of the prima manus 
alone, adding occasionally the corrections of later hands. But, 
as the work proceeded, he became convinced that it would be 
far more complete if all the readings by later hands were men- 
tioned. These accordingly are given—though at the cost of 
immense labour—in the copious and valuable notes contained 
in the third volume. 

We have now to mention a most important feature of this 
work, which increases its value in a degree scarcely possible to 
overrate—we refer to the admirable plan by which the Editor 
has exhibited, throughout, the variations of each MS. from the 
Received Text. It is as follows :—Where the MS. omits a word 
found in the text of Stephens, such omission is indicated by the 
mark +. Where the MS. adds one or more words not found in 
the text of Stephens, such addition is indicated by the mark || 
Where the MS. exhibits a reading differing from that contained 
in the text of Stephens, such difference is indicated by the 
mark }. Transposition of words is indicated by the mark §. 
Lastly, a mark consisting of two oblique strokes, thus //, is used 
to indicate how far an addition, or transposition, in a MS. 
extends. On the opposite page we print a specimen of the work, 
comprising a few verses in the first chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

As a specimen of the Notes—exhibiting the corrections of the 
MSS.—we here give those which refer to the passage on the 
opposite page, taken from the third volume of the work. 
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It remains only to be added that the Editor has very properly 
retained the contractions found in the various MSS., in the 
notes, but not in the text. The itacisms, too, with which it is 
well known most of the ancient MSS. abound, are given in the 
notes, not in the text. In the case of proper names which occur 
but seldom, the Editor has followed the example of modern edi- 
tors; but, in the case of those proper names which occur more 
frequently, he has retained the usual form. 

The work is rendered still more complete by a very full and 
minute collation of the celebrated Sinaitic Codex, published last 
year, in fac-simile, by Tischendorf, which occupies about one 
hundred and fifty pages. It is greatly to be regretted that this 
important copy of the New Testament was not available when 
Mr. Hansell’s first volume was put to press. ‘The work would 
have been much more complete had the text of that ancient MS. 
appeared side by side with the other venerable codices. But this 
being impossible, the Editor has done the best he could under 
the circumstances. The collation of the Sinaitic Codex, we are 
informed, was corrected by comparing it with Mr. Scrivener’s 
collation, published last year. 

One thing we regret in this truly valuable publication, and 
that is the unscholarlike appearance of the pages, disfigured as 
they are by the insertion of breathings and accents, No one 
who has ever inspected, in the most cursory manner, the ancient 
uncial Greek MSS. of the New Testament, can have failed to 
notice the almost utter absence of these marks. Not a vestige 
of them is to be seen in the ancient papyri of Herculaneum 
(overthrown A.D. 79); and, passing by a few solitary exceptions, 
they are not found till the seventh or eighth century. Why, 
then, should these modern marks be introduced in a book which 
aims at reproducing the MSS. of the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies ? The modern system of punctuation, also, looks unsightly 
in such a work,—commas and marks of interrogation. In re- 
viewing a work so admirably and carefully done, however, and 
constituting so important an addition to Biblical Literature, we 
are unwilling to utter a syllable of blame—especially as it ap- 
pears Mr. Hansell is not responsible for this feature of the work, 
but the delegates of the Oxford Press, 

What kind of text do these most ancient MSS. of the Greek 
Testament present? Do they closely resemble one another, or 
are they marked by wide divergences, and disfigured by corrupt 
readings? By those unacquainted with these rare documents, 
now for the first time placed by Mr. Hansell side by side with 
each other, it might naturally be supposed that their texts closely 
resembled one another. Transcribed, as is generally allowed, in 
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the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, we might 
reasonably infer that the Alexandrine and Vatican, and other 
texts of this ancient date, are free from the gross variations which 
characterize the later MSS., and contain a text, therefore, nearly 
approaching, in purity, the original autographs. Instead of this, 
however, we find that the texts of these ancient authorities are 
perpetually at variance with each other. As the result of a 
careful investigation of their character, it may be stated that the 
Alexandrine, the Vatican, the Ephraem Rescript, and the Cam- 
bridge MS., are scarcely ever in unison, but in every part of the 
New Testament continually opposed to each other. 

To confine our attention in the present paper to the Gospels 
and Acts, we remark that, of the four codices which Mr, Hansell’s 
work here comprises, the Codices A and C appear to be decidedly 
of most value, less carelessly written, and agreeing far more 
commonly with the great mass of cursive MSS. The remaining 
two MSS.—the Vatican B, and the Camb. MS. (D) (for we over- 
look the Palimpsest MS. of a portion of St. Matthew (Z),)—are 
hopelessly at variance with the two first mentioned MSS., A and 
C, and still more with each other. What is more, these two 
venerable documents are disfigured by such grevious blunders 
that it appears little less than infatuation in Lachmann and 
Tregelles to set them up as exemplars of the text. It is some- 
what singular, too, that these two codices antiquissimi are 
characterized by exactly opposite errors. The Vatican MS. is 
remarkable for its omissions ; the Cambridge MS. for its addi- 
tions! And to such an extent are these faults of transcription 
found, that it is really marvellous how critics can hold them up 
as standards of the text. The subject is so important that we 
shall ask the reader’s attention whilst we point out some of the 
blunders of these highly-prized copies. 

Onne ignotum pro magnifico est, is a maxim as true now as 
in the days of Tacitus. As long as the Vatican MS. was kept 
enshrined in the recesses of the Papal museum, jealously guarded 
from the vulgar gaze by the officers of the Vatican, it might be 
pardonable in scholars to regard this, the most ancient of all the 
MSS. of the New Testament, as containing the text of that 
inspired volume in the greatest purity ; but now that it has been 
given to the world by Cardinal Mai himself, the codex has lost 
much of its former prestige. 

As we have just hinted, the grand characteristic of the cele- 
brated Vatican Codex is omission. In fact, the MS. may be with 
justice styled, a compendious New Testament. Perhaps the reader 
mayremembera gentleman mentioned in the correspondence of the 
Record, five or six years ago, who epitomized the Sacred Scriptures 
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by cutting off every superfluous word, and every repetition. 
The result of which was, that the Bible was reproduced in all its 
essential integrity, in a volume about one-sixth of its original 
size. Now it is quite true that a process of condensation of this 
sort may prove very convenient for particular purposes, and the 
industry and critical judgment displayed in such an operation 
may be very praiseworthy, but it is equally true that a compen- 
dium would be very injurious if acted and reasoned upon as a 
representative of the document itself. Yet this is precisely what 
Dr. Tregelles, and to some extent, Dean Alford, are doing. 

It has been stated by a critic who has taken great pains to 
ascertain the true character of this ancient MS., that about ONE- 
TWENTY-FIFTH part of the whole New Testament is cut off from 
the reader, without any pre-intimation of the process of excision ! 
And if the nature of these extensive omissions is taken into 
account, their serious effect in injuring the grammatical propriety 
and significance of the text will be at once obvious. 

As striking instances of the brevity of the text of the Vatican 
MS., we would give the following, selected from a large number 
of omissions which we have observed in the codex. The clauses 
omitted are, in each instance, placed within brackets :— 


Matt. vi. 13.—‘ But deliver us from evil [for thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory for ever, Amen’ |. 

Matt. xii. 47.—The whole verse is wanting here, although the 
context shows that it must have been originally in the Gospel. 

Matt. xiv. 2.—Two words are omitted which are necessary to the 
sense. 

Matt. xv. 14.—‘ Let them alone, they be blind leaders [of the 
blind’ }. 

Matt xviii. 15.—‘ Moreover, if thy brother trespass [against thee ], 
go and tell him his fault,’ &c. Here the gist of the offence is 
contained in the words omitted. 

Matt. xx. 16.—‘Thus the last shall be first, and the first last 
{for many be called, but few chosen ].’ 

Matt. xxv. 13.—‘ Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour [wherein the Son of Man cometh}.’ 

Matt. xxvii. 35.—‘And they crucified him, and parted his gar- 
ments, casting lots [that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, They parted my garments amongst them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots }.’ 

Mark v. 13.—‘ And [forthwith Jesus] gave them leave.’ 

Mark vii. 8.—‘ For laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold 
the tradition of men [as the washing of pots and cups, and many 
other such-like things ye do].’ 

Mark ix. 49.—‘ For every one shall be salted with fire, [and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.] Salt is good,’ &e. 
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Mark x. 6, 7.—‘ But from the beginning of the creation, [God] 
made them male and female. For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother [and cleave to his wife], and they two shall be 
one flesh.’ 

Mark x. 24.—‘But Jesus answered again, and saith to them, 
Children, how hard is it [for them that trust in riches] to enter into 
the kingdom of God!’ 

Mark xi. 8, 9.—‘ And many spread their garments in the way, 
= ae cut down branches off the trees, [and strawed them in 

e way |.’ 

Mark xi. 26.—The clause ‘But if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father who is in heaven forgive your trespasses,’ is wholly 
wanting. 

Mark xii. 33.—‘ And to love him with all the heart, and with all 
the understanding, [and with all the soul], and with all the 

strength,’ &c. 

Mark xiv. 19.—‘ And they began to be sorrowful, and to say 
unto him one by one, Is it I? [and another said, Is it I ?] And 
he { answered and] said unto them, [It is] one of the twelve.’ & 
ark xiv. 6, 8.—‘ And he went out into the porch, [and the cock 
crew 

Mark xv. 28.—This verse is wholly wanting. 

Mark xv. 9—20.—At the close of Mark’s gospel twelve verses are 
wholly wanting, though found in every other Greek MS. of the New 
Testament except the Codex Sinaiticus ! 

Luke v. 38, 39.—‘ But new wine must be put into new bottles; 
and both are preserved.] No man also having drunk old wine 
straightway | desireth new: for he saith, The old is good,’—better. 

Luke xxii. 43, 44.—‘And there appeared an angel, strengthen- 
ing him,’ &c. The whole of these two verses are omitted in the 
MS. 

Luke xxiii. 17.—[ ‘ For of necessity he must release one unto them 
at the feast].’ The whole verse is wanting. 

Luke xxiii. 34.—[‘ Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.] And they parted his raiment,’ &c. 

John v. 3.—‘In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, withered, [waiting for the moving of the water. For an 
angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the 
water: whosoever then,’ 

John viii. 1—11.—The whole passage about the woman taken in 
adultery is wanting in this codex, although, as Scrivener observes, 
‘the arguments in its favour, internal even more than external, are 
so powerful that we can scarcely be brought to think it an un- 
authorized appendage.’—/ Introduction to Criticism of New Testament, 

p- 439.) 


Our limits forbid our proceeding beyond the Gospels, otherwise 
we could fill pages, with a list of omissions which, in the Gospels 
and Acts alone, amount, it is said, altogether to 1,875. 
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But after all, may not these numerous omissions of the 
Vatican MS. denote various readings of the text which the 
transcriber found in his exemplar, rather than errors of which 
he was himself guilty? We think not. Undoubtedly this may 
be true in some cases; but as regards the vast majority, such 
a notion is highly improbable. First of all, the numerous 
instances in which the original scribe has in effect told us, that 
he had made mistakes, by supplying the omitted word or words 
in the margin, or over the line, with his own hand, prepare us 
to look for other similar mistakes, uncorrected. Secondly, in 
many other cases, the readings thus resulting derive no support 
whatever from the innumerable other witnesses—whether MSS. 
or versions—and therefore are, in all probability, mere blunders, 
Lastly, in many other instances, either the context implies that 


the missing words were a part of the original text, or the — 


passages make absolutely no sense without them. There is 
thus no escape from the conclusion, that the Vatican MS. is a 
most carelessly executed copy, altogether untrustworthy, where 
words, or clauses, found in the Textus Receptus are there 
missing. 

We may fairly demand, then, that in determining the correct 
reading of a disputed passage of the Greek Testament, this 
striking characteristic of the Vatican Codex should never be 
overlooked. It was perhaps pardonable, a few years ago, when 
this ancient MS. was still concealed in the recesses of the 
Vatican Library, to hold it up as the model of a perfect text, by 
reason of its alleged antiquity. But now that this famous 
codex is published to the world—now that its almost countless 
omissions can be ascertained by reference to the printed edition 
of its text, it will not do to set it up as the standard according 
to which the Textus Receptus should be corrected. As we have 
already seen, it is no secret, that there are numerous passages 
in which words have been dropped by the transcriber, which 
are absolutely essential to the sense. It is no secret, that in a 
great many other passages words have been omitted by the 
scribe, and afterwards placed in the margin, apparently a prima 
manu. It is no secret, that in many other cases, omissions are 
found without the concurrent testimony of a single MS, 
uncial or cursive, to support such a reading. According to 
every law of probability, therefore, it is only reasonable to 
expect that many other defective readings, which cannot be 
proved to be so by similar evidence, are nevertheless equally 
faulty. On this ground, we hold that such critics as Alford and 
Tregelles, who make no scruple to reject a word or clause from 
the New Testament, simply, or chiefly, on account of its being 
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wanting in the Vatican MS., are pursuing an altogether un- 
warranted course. 

Codex D contains a still more corrupt text, although, strange 
to say, its errors are of an exactly opposite kind. It is chiefly 
characterized by additions. It abounds with grammatical and 
other blunders, alterations, and interpolations. 


‘The text of this MS.’ (says Davidson) ‘is peculiar. Its 
interpolations are numerous and considerable. It is full of 
arbitrary glosses and mistakes, especially in the Acts. In this 
respect no other MS. can be compared with it. Its singularly 
corrupt text, in connection with its great antiquity, is a curious 
roblem which cannot easily be solved.’—(Biblical Criticism, 
Vol. II. p 288.) 


Desirous of satisfying ourselves as to the accuracy of Dr. 
Davidson’s statement, we took the opportunity of collating the 
text of the Acts of the Apostles as represented in the Camb- 
ridge MS., with the Received Text, and shall now place the more 
important readings of this extraordinary MS. before the reader ; 
premising that we have given all additions in italics. 


Acts i. 2.—After ‘had given commandments unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen,’ is inserted, ‘and he commanded (them) to 
preach the Gospel.’ 

i. 5.—After ‘ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost,’ is 
added, ‘ and which ye are about to receive.’ 

i. 9.— After ‘a cloud received him,’ the MS. adds, ‘ and he was 
taken.’ 

i. 14.—Tho codex reads: ‘ These all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication, with the women and children, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.’ 

ii. 1.—This verse reads thus: ‘And it came to pass in those days, 
of the complete fulfilment of the day of Pentecost, they all being in 
one place’! This is sheer nonsense. 

ii. 37.—Instead of ‘Now when they heard this,’ the MS. reads, 
‘Then, all who had come together and heard this’; and instead of 
‘and said unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?’—‘ and certain of them said to Peter 
and the apostles, What shall we do now, men and brethren? show us.’ 

iii. 1.—The MS. reads: ‘ Jn those days, Peter and John went up 
to the temple, in the evening, at the ninth hour, the hour of prayer.’ 

iii. 13.—The codex repeats the word ‘God’ before each 
patriarch’s name, thus: ‘The God of Abram, the God of Isaac, the 
God of Jacob,’ &c. It also adds, after ‘delivered up,’ ‘to judg- 
ment,’ and after ‘to let him go,’ ‘wishing him’; a clause with no 
meaning. 

iii. 17.—After ‘ ye did it,’ the MS. adds, ‘ the crime.’ 

iv. 1.—After ‘spake,’ the MS. adds, ‘ these things.’ 
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iv. 24.—After ‘And when they heard that,’ the MS. adds, ‘ and 
recognised the power of God. 

iv. 25.—Instead of, ‘Who by the mouth of thy servant David 
hast said,’ the MS. reads, ‘Who by the Holy Spirit hast said by 
the mouth of thy servant David.’ 

iv. 26.—After ‘were gathered together,’ the MS. adds, ‘ in this 
city. 

iv. 31.—After ‘spake the word of God with boldness,’ the MS. 
adds, ‘to every one who was willing to believe.’ 

Peg 10.—After ‘found her dead,’ the MS. adds, ‘and wrapping 
up. 

v. 12.—After ‘with one accord,’ the MS. has, ‘in the temple, in 
Solomon’s porch.’ 

v. 15.—At the end the MS. adds, ‘for they were delivered from 
every infirmity as each of them received it.’ 

v. 18.—The MS. adds at the close of the verse, ‘and each one pro- 
ceeded to his own place.’ 

v. 21.—After ‘they that were with him,’ the MS. adds, ‘ having 
risen up early.’ 

v. 22.—The MS. reads, ‘ But when the officers came, and having 
opened the prison, found them not within,’ &c. 

v. 36.—The MS. reads, ‘ Boasting himself to be some great one.’ 

v. 38.—The verse reads thus: ‘ And now, they are brethren, I say 
unto you, refrain from these men, and let them alone, not polluting 
your hands.’ 

v. 39.—After the words, ‘ye cannot overthrow it,’ the MS. 
interpolates the following clause : ‘neither you, nor kings, nor tyrants ; 
therefore refrain from these men.’ 

vi. 8.—The MS. adds at the end, ‘ through the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

vi. 10.—This verse is more than twice as long as in the received 
text: ‘Who were not able to resist the wisdom that was in him, and 
the Holy Spirit, by which he spake, through being refuted by him with 
all boldness ; not being able to resist the truth.’ 

vi. 15.—After ‘of an angel,’ the MS. reads, ‘ standing in their 
midst.’ 

vi. 21.—After ‘ cast out,’ the MS. adds, ‘ near the river.’ 

vi. 24.—After ‘smote the Egyptian,’ the codex adds, ‘ and hid him 
in the sand.’ 

vi. 26.—After the word ‘strove,’ the MS. reads, ‘and he saw them 
doing wrong,’ and after ‘saying,’ ‘ What are ye doing, men, brethren, 
why do ye do wrong towards one another ?’ 

viii. 6.—The verse begins thus: ‘And when the people heard 
everything, they gave heed,’ &c. 

The codex is deficient from the 29th verse of this chapter to the 
15th verse of chap. x. 

xi.—This chapter has a considerable interpolation at the com- 
mencement; it reads thus: (1), ‘And it became known to the apostles 
and to the brethren who were in Judea that the Gentiles had re- 
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ceived the word of God. Peter, therefore, after some time, wished to 
proceed to Jerusalem ; and when he had informed the brethren, and 
strengthened them, discoursing much in the countries, teaching them who 
also opposed them, and announced to them the grace of God ;’ (2), ‘and the 
brethren of the circumcision contended with him,’ &e. 

xi. 17.—Instead of ‘withstand God,’ the MS. reads, ‘ prevent God 
from giving the Holy Spirit to those who had believed in him.’ 

xi. 27.—After ‘unto Antioch,’ is added, ‘and there was great re- 
joicing when we were come together.’ 

xii. 3.—Instead of ‘it pleased the Jews,’ the MS. reads, ‘his 
attack upon the faithful pleased the Jews.’ 

xii. 10.—After ‘his own accord,’ the MS. reads, ‘and going 
forth, they went down seven steps, and passed on through one 
street,’ &c. 

xii. 20.—After ‘one accord to him,’ the MS. adds, ‘ from both the 
cities.” 

xii. 22.—The verse begins thus: ‘And having become reconciled 
to the Tyrians, the people,’ &c. 

xii. 23.—After ‘eaten of worms,’ the MS. adds, ‘ whilst yet alive, 
and thus he died.’ 

xiii. 8.—The MS. adds at the close, ‘ since he heard them gladly.’ 

xiii. 12.—After ‘ what was done,’ the MS. adds, ‘ wondered.’ 

xiii. 43.—At the end of the verse the MS. adds, ‘ And it came to 
pass that the word of God spread through the whole city.’ 

xiv. 2.—At the end of the verse the MS. adds, ‘ But the Lord 
gave peace speedily.’ 

xiv. 7.—At the end of the verse the MS. adds, ‘And the whole 
multitude was agitated at the teaching.’ 

xiv. 9.—After ‘heard Paul speak,’ the MS. adds, ‘being afraid.’ 

xiv. 10.—This verse is considerably lengthened, and reads: 
‘Said with a loud voice, J say unto thee, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, stand upright on thy feet, and walk. And straightway 
he leaped, and walked immediately.’ 

xv. 2.—This verse is grossly interpolated: ‘When therefore 
Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation with 
them ; for Paul said that they should remain just as they had believed, 
Jirmly asserting it; but they who had come from Jerusalem exhorted them, 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain others, to go up to the apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, that they might be judged by them respecting this 
question.’ 

xv. 5.—The MS. reads : ‘ But they who exhorted them to go up to 
the elders rose up, saying,’ &e. 

xv. 12.—The MS. reads thus: ‘ And the elders having approved of 
the things said by Peter, all the multitude kept silence,’ &c. 

xv. 20.—At the close of this verse the MS. adds: ‘And what- 
soever things they were unwilling should be done to themselves they should 
not do to others.’ So again at the close of verse 29. 

xv. 26.—The MS. adds at the end of the verse, ‘in every tempta- 
tion.” 
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xv. 29.—The MS. adds after ‘ye shall do well,’ ‘being led by the 
TToly Spirit’ ; and in verse 32, before ‘exhorted the brethren,’ ‘ full 
of the Holy Spirit.’ 

xv. 34.—The MS. adds at the close, ‘and Jude only went forth.’ 

xv.—At the close of the last verse the MS. adds, ‘delivering the 
commandments of the elders.’ 

xvi.—The chapter begins thus: ‘And having passed through these 
nations,’ &e. 

xvi. 4.—The MS. reads: ‘And passing through the cities, they 
preached and declared unto them, with all boldness, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
at the same time delivering (to them) the decrees of the apostles,’ &c. 

xvi. 9.—After the word ‘stood,’ the MS. adds, ‘before his face.’ 

xvi. 19.—After the words ‘their gains,’ the MS. adds, ‘ which 
they had by her.’ 

xvi. 30.—After the words ‘brought them out,’ the MS. adds, 
‘when he had made the rest safe.’ 

xvi. 35.—This verse is thus interpolated: ‘And when it was 
day, the magistrates came together into the market-place, and recollecting 
the earthquake that had happened, were afraid, and sent the serjeants, 
saying, Let those men go, which thou didst yesterday lay hold of,’ 

xvi. 39.—This verse reads thus: ‘And having gone to the prison, 
with many friends, they besought them to go forth, saying, We were 
not aware respecting you that you were innocent men; and leading them 
forth, they exhorted them, saying, Go away from this city, lest again 
they assemble tumultuously to us, crying out against you.’ 

xvi. 40.—After ‘the brethren,’ the MS. adds, ‘ they related what 
the Lord had done for them,’ &e. 

xvii. 12.—After ‘some believed,’ the MS. adds, ‘and some be- 
lieved not.’ 

xvii. 13.—This verse is much interpolated: ‘But when the Jews 
of Thessalonica knew that the word of God was preached at Berea, 
and they believed ; they came also to it, and did not cease to stir up the 
people, and excite the multitude.’ 

xvii. 15.—After ‘Athens,’ the MS. inserts, ‘and he passed 
through Thessalia, for he was prevented from preaching the word unto 
them.’ 

xviii. 4.—After the word ‘sabbath,’ the MS. adds, ‘and set 
forth the name of the Lord Jesus,’ &c. 

xviii. 6.—The verse begins thus: ‘And when much discourse had 
taken place, and the Scriptures had been interpreted, and they opposed 
themselves,’ &c. 

xviii. 8.—At the end of the verse, the MS. adds, ‘ believing in 
God, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

xviii. 12.—Several interpolations occur here: ‘And when Gallio 
was the deputy of Achaia the Jews made insurrection with one 
accord, speaking among themselves against Paul, and laying hands on 
(him), brought him to the judgment seat, erying out against him, and 
saying,’ &c. 

xvili. 27.—The MS. reads: ‘And at Ephesus, certain Corinthians 
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having arrived, and heard him, entreated him to go with them into their 
country, and when he assented, the Ephesians wrote to the disciples aé 
Corinth that they should receive the man.’ 

xix. 1.—The MS. reads: ‘And when Paul was determined, accord- 
ing to his own purpose, to proceed to Jerusalem, the Spirit spoke to him 
to turn aside into Asia, and having passed through,’ &c. 

xix. 9.—At the close of the verse, the MS. adds, ‘ from the fifth 
to the tenth hour.’ 

xix. 14.—The verse reads thus: ‘Amongst whom, the sons of 
one Sceva, a priest, resolved to do 80. They were accustomed to exorcise 
such persons, and going in to the person possessed, they began to call 


upon (his) name, saying, We exhort thee by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth, 
to come out.’ 


xix. 28.—After ‘full of wrath,’ the MS. adds, ‘having run into 
the street,’ &c. 


xx. 12.—The verse begins thus: ‘And they embracing (him), 
brought,’ &c. 
xx. 18. —After ‘ Asia,’ the MS. inserts, ‘about the space of three 
years and more.’ 
xx. 24.—After ‘testify,’ the MS. adds, ‘to Jews and to Greeks.’ 
. 25.—After ‘believe,’ the MS. adds, ‘they have nothing to 
say against thee.’ 
xxii. 28.—The verse reads thus: ‘And the chief captain an- 
swered and said, I know for what a sum I obtained this freedom.’ 


The codex is deficient from the next verse to the end of the 
Acts. Such are the principal interpolations of this most ancient 
uncial in the book of the Acts. We have omitted many, very 
many minor variations, from want of space. Nor have we taken 
any account of various readings of other kinds. Surely Biblical 
critics have not misrepresented this MS. in representing it as 
‘full of arbitrary glosses and mistakes,’ and as containing ‘a 
‘singularly corrupt text.’ 

It is to be regretted that our critical Editors, especially 
Tregelles, have made such extensive use of it. Surely deference 
paid to such a MS. as D, with its ‘singularly corrupt text,’ just 
because it is ancient, is woefully misplaced. When will critics 
learn that antiquity and correctness, in the case of a MS., are 
not identical? A manuscript may be the most ancient in 
existence, and yet as there were careless scribes in the fourth 
century, just as in the fourteenth, it may, as in the case of the 
Vatican MS., abound with accidental omissions, or as in that of 
the Cod. Bez, it may contain 600 interpolations in a single 
book of the New Testament, 

The publication of the present volumes, we cannot doubt, will 
give a fresh impulse to the study of Textual Criticism in this 
country, and will probably exercise an important influence also 
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on the question somuch debated now a days amongst Biblical 
critics, as to the authority due to ancient and modern MSS,, in 
determining the text of the New Testament. It is well known 
that the two leading English critics, Tregelles and Scrivener, 
are divided on this question. Dr. Tregelles is a disciple of the 
celebrated Lachmann, who about twenty years ago published 
the Greek Gospels, and subsequently the rest of the Greek 
Testament, according to the text of such MSS. and authorities 
as were extant belonging to the first six centuries. Unfortu- 
nately, our materials of this date are so extremely scanty, as to 
stamp such a plan as that of Lachmann with the character of 
egregious absurdity. He himself, indeed, confesses that it has 
led him occasionally even to insert known errors in the text, to 
avoid departing from his original plan ! 

In the formation of the text of his Greek Testament, two 
parts only of which have appeared, Dr. Tregelles has shown 
himself an uncompromising advocate of the theory of the 
lamented Lachmann. According to Dr. Tregelles, we are bound 
to reject more than nine-tenths of our extant manuscripts and 
other authorities, when we attempt to amend the text of the 
Greek Testament. He distinctly tells us, that the true readings 
of that inspired volume must be sought exclusively in the most 
ancient documents, especially in the earliest wncial codices. 
Hence it follows, to use his own words, that ‘the mass of recent 
‘documents possess no determining voice in a question as to 
‘what we should receive as genuine readings.* And again, ‘we 
‘are able to take the few documents whose evidence is proved 
‘to be trustworthy, and safely discard the eighty-nine ninetieths, 
‘or whatever their numerical proportion may be’ We may 
add, that this eminent critic has acted throughout on these 
extreme principles in his Greek Testament, so far as it is yet 
published. In the formation of his text, and in the arrange- 
ment of the authorities on which it is founded, Dr. Tregelles 
completely ignores the uncial Lectionaries, and the whole mass 
of cursive MSS., except some two or three which chance to 
agree with the oldest uncials. 

In contrast with such extravagant fondness for the very oldest 
MSS., stands the theory of Mr. Scrivener, which we cannot 
better state than in his own words. 


‘In the course of investigations, thus difficult and precarious, 
designed to throw light on a matter of such vast consequence as the 
genuine condition of the text of Scripture, one thing would appear 
almost too clear for argument, too self-evident to be disputed, that 
it is both our wisdom and our duty to weigh the momentous subject at 


* ‘Account of the Printed Text,’ &c., p. 138. 
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issue in all its parts, shutting out from the mind no source of infor- 
mation which can reasonably be supposed capable of influencing 
our decision. Nor can such a course become less right or expedient 
because it must perforce involve us in laborious, extensive, and 
prolonged examination of a vast store of varied and voluminous 
testimony. . . . . Hence such a plan as that advocated by 
Lachmann for abridging the trouble of investigation by the arbitrary 
rejection of the great mass of existing evidence, must needs be 
condemned for its rashness, by those who think their utmost pains 
well bestowed in such a cause, nor can we consistently praise the 
determination of others (referring to Tregelles and Alford), who, 
shunning the more obvious errors into which Lachmann fell, 
yet follow his example in constructing the text of the New 


Testament on a foundation somewhat less narrow, but scarcely more 
firm than his.’* 


Although substantially Dr. Tregelles agrees with Lachmann in 
the rejection of what is called modern evidence, that is, of MSS. 
from the 9th or 10th centuries downwards, yet we fully allow that 
the basis of his text is broader than that of his predecessor. 
The miserable list of documents possessed by Lachmann com- 
prised in the Gospels, only the MSS. A BC D P QT Z of the 
Greek, five copies of the old Latin version, the Greek Fathers, 
Ireneus and Origen, and the Latin Fathers, Cyprian, Hilary, 
and Lucifer. But it must not be forgotton that out of the eight 
Greek codices, four are the merest fragments (P Q T Z), two 
are mutilated to a great extent (A C), and only one (B) perfect. 
Dr. Tregelles could hardly fail to see that to construct a text 
with apparatus so scanty, was an attempt that could end only in 
failure, and he therefore grounded his scheme on a far broader 
basis. Still, we venture to say, the reader will regard this later 
critic as exhibiting views which must be called narrow and 
one-sided. The Greek MSS. which Tregelles used are arranged 
in four several classes, according to the influence which he 
assigns to them. The first class comprises all belonging to the 
first six centuries of the Christian era, viz. A BC D Z (the last 
being only a defective copy of St. Matthew), with the fragments 
R N N° P QT, and the few verses denoted by J or II. The 
second division comprises a few uncial MSS. of more recent 
date, but containing, he considers, a more ancient text. These 
are L X Y AOE. The third class contains three cursives, 
which he has strangely exalted to the rank of uncials. The 


last division contains the later uncials EF GH KSMU VIA, 
and a few fragments, which, though more recent than many 
neglected cursives, are exalted above them on the absurd ground 


* ‘Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,’ p. 396. Cambridge, 1861. 
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that they are written in capital letters. To these MSS., how- 
ever, consistently with his system, Tregelles allows no authority 
in determining the text. 
Surely this amount of apparatus is far too slender to construct 
a text from; especially when we consider that these manu- 
scripts are perpetually at variance with each other. ‘If the 
‘ reading of the ancient authorities in general,’ says Dr. Tregelles, 
‘is unanimous, there can be but little doubt that it should be 
‘ followed, whatever may be the later testimonies ; for it is most 
‘improbable, that the independent testimony of early MSS, 
‘ Versions, and Fathers should accord, with regard to something 
‘ entirely groundless” In like manner, Dean Alford, whose views 
substantially agree with those of Tregelles, asks, ‘ What right 
‘ have we to set virtually aside . . . the agreement in the main 
‘ of our oldest wncials, at the distance of one or two centuries,— 
‘ of which, owing probably to the results of persecution, we have 
‘no MS. remains,—with the citations of the primitive Fathers 
and the earliest versions?’ Certainly, were the facts as is here 
stated or implied, no sane person could dream of opposing the 
modern MSS. to those usually considered ancient. Instead of 
this being the case, however, we have the testimony of as com- 
petent a witness as any man who ever lived to the fact, that it 
is the very reverse. ‘The evidence of his (Tregelles’s) ancient 
‘ authorities,’ says Mr. Scrivener, ‘is anything but unanimous ; 
‘ they ave perpetually at variance with each other, even if you 
‘ limit the term “ ancient” within the narrowest bounds. —(Intro- 
duction, p. 398.) And again: ‘The reader has but to open the 
‘ first recent critical work he shall meet with, to see them scarcely 
‘ever in unison; perpetually divided, two against three, or 
‘perhaps four against one. All the readings these venerable 
‘monuments contain must be ancient, or they would not be 
‘ found there, but they cannot all be true.’ (Ibid.)—Mr. Scrivener 
then proceeds to bring forward most satisfactory evidence of the 
woeful discrepancies in the text of these ancient MSS. Dean 
Alford having demanded that the ancient Syriac version dis- 
covered by Mr. Cureton should form an element in the inquiry, 
Mr. Scrivener takes the first twelve passages in the Gospels 
extant in that version and the Codices A BC D, the readings 
of which in Cod. Sinaiticus had then been made known by 
Tischendorf. We can only give the result, referring the reader 
to Mr. Scrivener’s ‘Introduction’ (pp. 401, 402,) for the parti- 
culars, It appears, then, that the two oldest MSS., the Vatican 
(B) and the Sinaitic (*), differ in 7 places, and agree in 5. The 
two next in age and value, the Cod. Alexand. (A) and Ephraem (C) 
thus stand: A supports the received text in 11 of these places, C 
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in9. Whilst the Cod. Cantabrig. (D) coincides with x 4 times, 
with A 5 times, with B 3 times, and with C 6 times. So much 
for the boasted wnanimous testimony of these codices anti- 


 quissimi! 


Would the reader like to know how such a principle of 
revision works? what is the result of this exclusive recurrence 
to the most ancient MSS. for guidance? Our space will not 


_ admit of an extended examination of Dr. Tregelles’s text ; but 


two examples shall be given of the readings he has inserted in 
his Greek Testament, under the influence of this mistaken notion, 
both from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

In our Lord’s beautiful parable, given in Matt. xxi. 283—31, 
we read, that a man who had two sons went to the first and bade 
him work in his vineyard ; he answered, I will not, but after- 
wards repented and went. He then went to the second, and 
said the same. The latter replied, I go, sir, but went not. The 
Lord asks, ‘ Which of the two did his father’s will?’ They say 
to him, ‘ The first.’ Such is the correct reading of our common 
text. Tregelles, however, influenced by some strange perversity 
of judgment, changes this into ‘The latter!’ (0 Uorepoc). We 
are almost ashamed to add, that the only Greek authority in 
favour of this most absurd reading is the Codex Bez, whose 
character we had thought was too well known already. The 
Vatican Codex, the Cod. Ephremi, the Cod. Sinaiticus, the other 
uncials, as well as the cursives, are all against him. What could 
induce him to adopt a reading which makes perfect nonsense of 
the passage it is difficult to say, unless it be his extreme fond- 
ness for the ‘singularly corrupt text’ of the Cambridge MS. D. 

Equally absurd is Tregelles’s alteration of the text in Matt. 
xxvill. 19, ‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
‘them,’ &c, (BamriZovrec.) For this word, Dr. Tregelles substi- 
tutes the aorist participle, Bawricayrec, (having baptized them). 
The effect of this change, it will be perceived, is to make baptism 
precede instruction, instegd of accompanying or following it. 
Now, in the case of infants, it is true, this must be the case 
universally ; but it must be remembered that our Lord is here 
giving direction to his Apostles how to deal with the heathen 
generally, And what is the evidence on which the Editor of 
this New Testament would have us to introduce such a corrup- 
tion into the sacred text? Only two Greek MSS., and those the 
very two which we have convicted of such egregious blunders, 
the Vatican MS. B, and the Cambridge MS. D; against the 
evidence of all other known copies, all versions and all citations 
of the passage by the Fathers! The newly-discovered Sinaitic 
MS. also, we find, is against him here. 
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Such is the manner in which this laborious collator of MSS, 
has not scrupled to deal with the sacred text. We do not mean 
to imply that such monstrous perversions of the text are common 
in Tregelles’s New Testament ; but we adduce these to show to 
what a fearful extent mistaken principles of criticism—blind 
adherence to the authority of very ancient MSS., be they good 
or bad—will lead a critic astray. After this, we need hardly 
say that all confidence in the critical judgment of Dr. Tregelles 
is gone. His citations of MSS., and Versions, and Fathers, it is 
true, are given with the most scrupulous correctness. Whenever 
he gives such and such as the reading of a codex, we can as fully 
rely upon it, as if we had seen it with our own eyes. But were 
we to consult his recension of the text, in order, if possible, to 
ascertain what were the ipsissima verba of our Lord and his 
Apostles, we could place no confidence whatever in his critical 
judgment. His views are too one-sided, his plans too narrow, 
to admit of anything like a just weighing of evidence. The 
Received Text doubtless contains words which form no part of 
Revelation, but we object to see the scalping knife used by one 
who applies it so unmercifully. 

Most devoutly do we wish, that henceforth critics would aban- 
don the idea of forming a text of their own, and imitate the 
example set them by that eminent collator of MSS., the Rev. F. 
H. Scrivener. Although Mr. Scrivener has devoted his life to 
the study of Textual Criticism, he has steadily resisted the temp- 
tation to construct a text of his own; and expended his strength 
in the more humble, but also more useful and bonourable, 
employment of recording the readings of MSS. at home and 
abroad. And truly the objections against this almost universal 
practice of our great Biblical critics to publish a Greek Testa- 
ment, shaped according to their own idiosyncrasies, are becoming 
more and more serious every day. First of all, there is the trans- 
parent fact, that to form a text which will satisfy other scholars, 
is a pure impossibility. Men will judge for themselves of the 
value of the evidence for and against a passage, wherever the 
MSS. are at variance with each other (and where are they not 2). 
Secondly, the accumulation of materials is such as every now and 
then to supersede the publications which our leading critics have 
given to the word with so much labour. In this manner the 
Greek Testament of Griesbach is rendered almost worthless ; so 
are those of Lachmann and Scholz. Tischendorf, too, has been 
compelled to substitute new editions to replace those previously 
published, and even his last Seventh Leipsic Edition (1859), in 
which Mr. Scrivener tells us, he has retraced his steps, and 
returned in 595 places to the readings of the Textus Receptus 
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which he had deserted, is now forthwith to be replaced by a 
fresh one, which will be styled no doubt the Eighth Leipsic 
Edition. 

Dr. Tregelles’s Greek Testament, from the very necessity of the 


' case, forms no exception to this result. Although published so 


lately, such is the number and exceeding value of the MSS. 
published or discovered since, that, as regards the greater part of 
the work, it has been hopelessly superseded. First there was 
the Sinaitic MS., published in 1863, containing the whole of the 
New Testament, the readings of which, belonging as they do to 
the fifth or sixth century, will lead to immense alterations of the 
text. Then there is the recent discovery of very many fragments 
of St. Mark, of the sixth century, in the Isle of Patmos; and 
besides this, as we learn, several new discoveries at St. Peters- 
burgh. In a very short time, therefore, Dr. Tregelles’s Greek 
Testament will share the fate which has befallen those of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Scholz, and Tischendorf ; and that, not so much 
from any fault of the learned Editor, as from the rapid and per- 
petual enlargement of our critical materials. 

The recent discovery of the fragments of St. Mark, just referred 
to, will deeply interest such of our readers as are Biblical scholars. 
In the new edition of his Synopsis Evangelica, just published, 
the illustrious Tischendorf tells us that a great many leaves of a 
very ancient MS. of St. Mark have very recently been found in 
the monastery of St. John, in the Isle of Patmos. What makes 
the discovery still more remarkable, is the fact that these precious 
fragments are parts of a MS. already known, and most highly 
valued. 

It appears that the eminent critic, Wetstein, saw in London, in 
1715, four large leaves containing portions of the Gospels in bold 
letters of silver and gold, on purple vellum, and of the sixth 
century. ‘Two similar leaves exist in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, containing part of Luke xxiv. In 1830, Scholz published 
a collation made by G. Marini of five or six leaves in the Vatican, 
containing portions of St. Matthew. These three fragments of 
the New Testament were named severally I, N,and[, The 
sharp eyes of Tischendorf, however, speedily discovered that they 
were all portions of one and the same codex. In 1846, they 
were published by him under the name of N, in his splendid 
work, Monwmenta Sacra Inedita. There can be little doubt 
that these beautiful fragments were stolen from the venerable 
old convent of St. John at Patmos. The thief, no doubt, divided 
them, in order to obtain a better price from three purchasers 
than he could from one. 
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The unique beauty of this Codex Purpureus is only equalled 
by its valuable text. It is written on the thinnest vellum, dyed 
purple ; and the silver letters (which have turned quite black) 
were impressed on it in some way, which we cannot now discover, 
The contractions 0 C, X C, &c., are in gold; and some changes 
have been made by an ancient hand, but evidently not the ori- 
ginal scribe. Each page has two columns of sixteen lines, con- 
taining ten or twelve letters, which are remarkably firm, uniform, 
bold, and free from ornament. The size of the letters is some- 
what remarkable—at least four times that of the letters of the 
Alexandrine Codex. The punctuation is exceedingly simple—a 
single point level with the top of the letter ; and even this stop 
is generally omitted. The words all run into one another, as is 
usual with uncial MSS. ; and this is the case even after stops. 
Thus— 

That is, tov Aoyou ov eyw ovk eotw dovaos Ion. xv. 20. 


Biblical scholars will look forward with great interest to the 
publication of this newly-discovered MS., which Tischendorf has 
already announced as forthcoming. It is remarkable that the 
fragments hitherto published confirm, in the most unexpected 
manner, the readings of the text of our common Greek Testa- 
ment, in direct opposition to the ancient uncials B, D, L, and Z; 
thus proving, we think, that the practice of Tregelles and others, 
in calling the readings of those MSS. the ancient text, is simply 
a petitio principii. 

The following are a few passages (from two chapters of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew) in which this splendid Codex Purpureus 
confirms the Textus Receptus, in opposition to the majority 
of the most ancient, but perhaps carelessly written, uncial 
codices :— 


‘In Matt. xix. 7, it supports the evr, whilst D, Z, and L omit 
the word. In the 9th verse of the same, it retains the ot, which is 
wanting in B, D, and Z. A clause, xa o eav 
(Matt. xx. 7), omitted by B, D, and Z, is found in this most ancient 
MS. just as in our own despised Textus Receptus. It occurs also 
in the uncials C, X, a, E, F, G, &c. In the 15th verse of Matt. xx. 
another omission of B, D, and Z is found in the Codex Purpureus. 
At the 16th verse of the same chapter a whole clause, “ for many are 
called, but few chosen,” omitted by Tischendorf, and placed in 
brackets, as probably spurious, by Tregelles and Alford, on the 
ground of its absence from B and Z, occurs in the Codex Purpureus, 
as it does also in the uncials C, D, a, E, G, and the writings of 
Irenzeus and Origen. To add no more, in Matt. xx. 33, this most 
ancient copy agrees with the received text in reading avoixdwow 
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in opposition to the worywow of B, D, Z, and L; and what is more 
important, three words omitted in B, D, Z, and L, nuwv o: opbaruor, 
are found in this most ancient MS., just as in our Textus Receptus.’ 


Nothing would be more easy than to add to this list, but our 
space is exhausted. What has been said is sufficient to establish 
the important fact that, in many cases, this beautiful relic of 
antiquity agrees with the despised cursive MSS., in opposition 
to the uncial MSS. B, D, L, and Z. We confidently expect that 
the newly-discovered fragments of this same codex will also 
accord with the cursives. It will then be abundantly evident 
that there was in the sixth century a text of the Gospels agree- 
ing with that of our common Greek Testament, as well as one in 
unison with that of B, D, L, and Z. 


Art. III.—The Dolomite Mountains: Excursions through Tyrol, Carin- 
thia, Carniola, and Friuli, in 1861, 1862, 1863. With a Geological 
Chapter and Pictorial Illustrations from Drawings on the Spot. 
By Jostan and G. C. Cuurcuit, F.G.8. London: 
Longmans, Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green. 1864. 


Ir will be no reflection upon the intelligence of our readers if we 
presume that few of them will be quite familiar with the term 
Dolomite Mountains. Even Lord Brougham, who is supposed to 
know a little of everything (not excepting law, in spite of Sir 
James Scarlett’s sarcasm), might, perhaps, be excused if he declined 
to say positively whether this group of rocks was to be found on 
the earth or in the moon. Nor, assuming that a general reader 
were acquainted with their precise locality, can he be expected to 
tell in what manner the Dolomites have distinguished themselves 
in the geology of the globe. Naturally the first question will be, 
What are these consequential masses, and why should they have a 
large handsome volume, splendidly printed and splendidly adorned, 
entirely to themselves ? 

Now when we reply that Dolomite is simply a compound of 
carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, some of our readers 
may be disposed to consider themselves defrauded in their expec- 
tations, and may possibly turn to the next article with some slight 
manifestation of temper. For have we not, they will ask, plenty 
of magnesian limestone (which is the plain English of the matter) 
in our own little island? and have not the new houses of Parliament 
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been dug out, stone by stone, from beds of the same material at 
Bolsover in Derbyshire ? 

This is very true, but a Dolomite quarry in Derbyshire is a very 
different thing from a Dolomite Alp in the Tyrol. There is only 
one region where this mineral crops out in so marked and com- 
manding a way that it makes the scenery its own, and there it 
exhibits a succession of mountain pictures, such as can be 
paralleled in no other part of the world. This region is to be 
found in the south-eastern portion of the Tyrol. The home of 
these rocks, indeed, may be said to lie chiefly within a quadrilateral 
formed by the cities of Brixen, Trent, Belluno, and Lienz, and 
comprehending an area of from 3,000 to 4,000 square miles. 

But why should a Dolomite landscape differ from every other? 
Chiefly in the peculiar cut of its mountains. Their pinnacles and 
precipices are so striking that the rock-physiognomist has no 
hesitation in ranking them in a class of their own. They seem to 
have risen out of the earth, bristling with points and sharp edges, 
like Titans armed to the teeth, and prepared not only to challenge 
Heaven, but to carry it by storm. There is a menacing, military 
look about them, as if they were an army marching with spears and 
uplifted swords, and in full confidence that if the sky were to fall 
they could, like the old Scythians, bear it up upon the points of 
their lances. They are not rounded masses which appear to have 
been upheaved in a plastic state, but rocks which have been cleft 
into thousands of peaks, and yet retained their sharpness in spite 
of frost and wind and rain, and the various elementary powers which 
are in league against the giants of the earth, and seek to bring 
down the pride of their crests. Sometimes, says a vivid describer, 
they assume the form of ‘towers and obelisks, divided from one 
‘ another by cracks some thousand feet deep; at others the points 
‘ are so numerous and slender that they put one in mind of a 
‘ bundle of bayonets or sword blades ;’ whilst others again exhibit 
a range of jagged cruel teeth which might have been modelled 
for the jaws of some enormous alligator. They have also been 
aptly compared to stranded icebergs. There is in fact so much 
abruptness about their brawny shapes and splintered brows that 
every mountain may be said to be a surprise. Nor is this pecu- 
liarity of outline lessened by their generally bare appearance and 
the glitter of their ashy-looking peaks. Their height, too, is not 
sufficient to entitle many of them to diadems of snow, nor are 
glaciers often seen winding down from cloud land to the regions of 
sorrow and care. Silent also are these hills, for no magnificent 
cascades break the stillness with their solemn roar, and there are 
few mad-cap streams, leaping from crag to crag in all the reck- 
lessness of youth, to make the mountain glad with their melody. 
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Presenting then such piquant features, is it not surprising that 


these cliffs should be left almost untrodden in an age of Alpen- 
» stocks, when climbers are beginning to fear that they will run out 
' of European rocks and have to betake themselves to the Andes or 
the Himalayas to achieve a thrilling, or still better, a terrific 


ascent ? 

The volume now before us contains a record of several sallies made 
into the Dolomite districts between the years 1856 and 1863. The 
invaders consisted of a party of four individuals, two husbands and 
their wives, though the whole force of the company was not em- 
ployed on every occasion. They give the reader early and 
pointed notice that two of them belonged to the gentler sex, in 
order that he may not expect any dashing adventures or neck-or- 
nothing exploits. They tell us how a climbing curé of Saas inti- 
mated to a rambler that it was impossible to do anything brilliant 
so long as the latter had his mother with him, delicately suggesting 
that when he came again he must be sure to leave his parent at 
home, and then they might hope to accomplish something wonderful. 
An expedition with ladies in it must, of course, be a very different 
thing from an expedition without, just as a pic-nic in pantaloons 
must exhibit a very different aspect to a pic-nic with a proper 
quantity of crinoline interspersed. Not that feminine travellers, 
particularly English ones, are at all deficient in daring: on the 
contrary, we have seen them take a crevasse, or do a dangerous bit 
of precipice, as bravely as their masculine companions. But ladies 
necessarily give a sort of sedateness to an excursion, and don’t 
afford their associates (particularly if they have any tender feeling 
for them) as much chance of plunging into danger and figuring 
in hair-breadth escapes as sensation publishers and sensation readers 
may desire. Gentle women cannot be expected to rough it like 
weather-beaten men whose skins can turn any storm, and whose 
weary bones can find rest in any hut, or even hole in the rock. 
Consequently it need excite no surprise to discover that this 
volume narrates no stirring scenes, and never for a moment dis- 
poses a single hair of the reader’s head to rear itself on end. It 
was quite natural for the two gentlemen of the party on arriving 
at Campitello, and finding the miserable inn occupied by an ill- 
fvoured company who were shouting, drinking, and yelling—the 
slky-looking landlord demanding to know their business, as if 
they were suspicious characters, instead of honest customers—to 
fel considerable ‘ compunction at having brought their companions 
‘to such a den.’ Nor is it at all surprising to learn, when ushered 
into a gloomy room, lit by a single candle, whose rays, however, were 
slmost drowned in the obscurity of the place—when compelled to 
vait for upwards of an hour before any food could be obtained, 
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and a meal could only be procured at last by resorting to the most 
desperate devices—that the ‘silent resignation’ of their wives 
became ‘appalling, and that the exploration of the neighbouring f 
valleys ‘ trembled in the balance,’ so far as the ladies were con. f 
cerned. 

But though the book contains no exciting material, it is on} 
which will be read with zest, and remembered, if we mistake not, f 
with decided satisfaction. It is no flimsy production, manufac. 
tured in haste for the literary market, but a substantial volume, 
exhibiting proofs of careful and conscientious preparation. Itisf 
written in a lively and agreeable style, and abounds with descrip. 
tions of scenery which evince a cultivated taste for the picturesque, 
as well as considerable mastery of the Queen’s English. Solid 
information is charmingly intermixed with wayside incident ani 
fantastic old legend. The outward attractions of the work, for it 
is a beautifully illustrated publication, are capitally sustained by its 
internal merits. Opening out as it does, in a great measure, a nev 
~ region which will doubtless be flooded with tourists in the cours 
of a few seasons, for even pure Cockneys now eschew the beater 
highways of travel, the book possesses a special value, and wil 
doubtless be welcome to all who wish to follow in the wake ¢ 
pleasant and intelligent pioneers. 

It was in the latter part of July, 1861, that the travellen 
entered the Tyrol. A violent storm having burst upon them # 
Lermoos, the bells of the various villages woke up, and the 
roll of the thunder was grotesquely relieved by merry peals, adi 
tempests were visitors which the Tyrolese delighted to honow. 
Here, however, as in many other places where the ‘schoolmaster’ 
rarely penetrates, or where, if he does, he never gives any lesson 
in electricity, an impression prevails that storms may be dissipatel 
by single bob minors or triple bob majors; the superstitiow 
ascribing the result to the horror which the spirits concerned i 
the commotion entertain for the consecrated bells, the unphilo 
sophical attributing it to the mechanical agitation of the air. Thi 
popular fallacy has proved quite murderous in its effects. One d 
the worst positions in which a man can place himself whe 
thunder-bolts are flying from heaven to earth, is ina bellfry o 
beneath a tall tower; and to pull the damp or wetted rope is ti 
draw down the lightning upon his own head. From a catalogueottice 
compiled by a German writer, and extending over a period ofthe 
thirty-three years, it appears that in 400 cases where towers haifp*s® 
been struck whilst the ringers were thus engaged in battling witl 8 
the elements, 120 persons had been killed and a much large. 
quantity injured. A small electrical heresy has cost an uncountel , 
number of lives. TI 
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’ The same storm was accompanied by a great earth-avalanche, 
;} which destroyed a portion of the road, and delayed the progress of 
gf the travellers for a while. This obstacle surmounted, they pro- 
., ceeded over the fine pass of Auf der Fern, descending into a vast 

gulf of verdure under the hazardous guidance of a postillion who 
¢} had a knack of going to sleep as he bowled down the zigzags, but 
,| by some marvellous instinct seemed to rouse himself at all the 
|, delicate corners. In due time they reached the romantic valley of 
¢,} the Inn, with its rapid stream hurrying along to join the Danube, 
is | its slopes richly mantled with wood, its knolls crested with towers 
pp aud villages, its mountains looking proudly down upon the fair 
i, scene, and the famous Martinswand, which draws the eye irre- 
id sistibly to its striking and precipitous form. After a week of 
nif travel they reached the queenlike capital of the Tyrol. 


‘Just as it fell dark, and lights began to sparkle through the trees 
ts} and in the rushing waters, we approached the well-known bridge, 
ew the “Inn Bruck.’’ Crowds of people filled the roads, the streets, 
ref} and the tree-shaded walks, thronging especially the bridge itself. 
taf Then came the dark arcaded street, with only glimmer enough to 
will} show the golden roof of that oriel window upon which the Count of 
gif the Empty Pocket spent all his money to show that he had it to 
spend; and then the broad characteristic Neustadt, with its central 
statue of the Virgin, at this time illuminated by numerous lamps, 
and surrounded by kneeling peasants chanting a hymn. The 
stately ‘‘ Oesterreichischer Hof,” where Englishmen most do con- 
the gregate, overlooks it on the right. We preferred on this occasion 
ab if its opposite neighbour, ‘‘ Die Goldene Sonne,”’ under whose gate- 
our§ way we shook off our dust, and received the best welcome of the 
ter’ establishment. 
som ‘Innsbruck on a Sunday morning looks to an Englishman very 
atelp Sunday-like. All the shops are shut and the churches crowded. 
ioug ‘tom an early hour, as in all Catholic countries, the music of the 
d np™ass is heard swelling from every church door, and here the 
hilo Peasant voices add to its depth and fulness. 
This ‘There is a low hill, the Berg Isel—‘‘ Footstool of the Moun- 
tains’ as somebody calls it, for it lies at the foot of the Brenner— 
1e dl overlooking the town. The Tyrolese Rifles occupy it for their 
whetfshooting ground, and have adorned it with monuments to the 
ry Wimemory of their comrades who fell in the wars of 1849 in Italy and 
is t#Hungary, and in the last campaign of 1859. The names of the 
logupdicers in gold letters are followed by those of the rank and file— 
yd oft heavy list, for the late war was a murderous one for the brave 
; haigvtgers. Their targets stand in long alleys through the trees, the 
 witpongest ranges extending across the ravine of the Sill, which, 
arge poending from the Brenner, cuts its deep course into the plain at 
this point. 
unted 
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when marching as they thought to universal conquest, were beaten 
thrice in a single year. On two of these occasions the Tyrolese 
were led by their great patriot, Andrew Hofer. Mr. Churchill is 
not without his fears lest poor Hofer should share the fate of so 
many other celebrities, who, after delighting (or disgusting) man- 
kind for centuries, are summarily converted into myths, and 
banished to the Jimbo of nonentities. We are quite disposed to 
think that this process of disembodiment has been carried too far, 
and that a species of scepticism has crept into fashion which bids 
fair to strip history of much of its charm by transforming it into a 
mass of fables. Indeed, we feel inclined to speak somewhat 
savagely on the subject. Can you conceive of anything more cruel 
than the labours of a man who deliberately sets himself to work to 
undermine some grand historical personage, to reduce all his mag- 
nificent feats to mere trumpery traditions, and to leave you with 
the impression that your idol stands upon the same level of 
authenticity as Brutus of Troy or Merlin the Enchanter? Critics 
of this class are just like the white ants of tropical climates, which 
rejoice to eat out the interior of a piece of furniture, so that, whilst 
retaining its form externally, it crumbles at last beneath a touch, 
and disappears in a cloud of dust. Whatever may be the merit of 
their researches, we resent their conclusions as much as a boy 
whose faith in Robinson Crusoe is rudely dissipated by some literal 
grandpapa, and who revenges himself (properly so, we think) by 
stamping heavily upon the old gentleman’s corns on the first 
opportunity. These men have torn out some.of the most charm- 
ing pages from the great volume of human achievements. Many 
more will certainly vanish under their sacrilegious hands. In the 
course of a few generations all Greek and Roman story will go into 
a mere nutshell. They are particularly hard upon heroes. William 
Tell, for example, though comparatively of modern date, has almost 
been hounded out of history. Fortunately it is too soon to begin 
with Hofer, inasmach as the Tyrolese champion has scarcely slept 
in his grave for more than fifty-four years; but we think it by no 
means improbable that, after the lapse of a couple of centuries, 
some writer of preternatural shrewdness, accustomed to perforate 
millstones at a single glance, will gravely suggest that Andrew was 
nothing more than a legendary shadow, conjured up by the popular 
fancy and nominally shot by the French to give an interesting and 
melancholy turn to the fiction. True, as Mr. Churchill remarks, 
his hat and braces are still to be seen in the museum, and no 
myth ever wore hat and braces, so far as has been ascertained; 
but even if these articles should survive when the aforesaid critic 
appears—nay, if the hero’s boots or pantaloons should be added— 
what more easy than to question the genuineness of the habili- 
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ments, or to prove that they must probably be spurious because 
men like Barnum existed in the nineteenth century, and kept great 
a of curiosities where everything was a fraud upon your 
faith ? 

Speaking seriously, however, the desire to be original in matters 
of this description—shall we say also the wish to be regarded as 
particularly acute and knowing ?—has engendered much unwhole- 
some captiousness in our literature. Set a writer of this class down 
to the composition of a life of Judge Jeffreys, and his leading aim 
would be to invalidate the tale of the man’s atrocities, or to vindi- 
cate his proceedings at the Bloody Assizes. Ask him to give you 
a new biography of King Alfred, and he would think it his duty as 
a matter of course to challenge that monarch’s right to the title of 
‘ Great,’ and would make a dead set at the story of the burnt cakes, 
in the hope of expelling it for ever from British history. 

To proceed, however. Leaving Innsbruck nestled beneath the 
great mountain mass, from which the wolves are said to look down 
into the streets, the travellers took their seats in the Botzen dili- 
gence, passing on theirroute, amongst other villages, a place called 
Steinach, where the inhabitants affectionately exhibit the bed in 
which Hofer slept the night before he fought one of his great 
battles. At Atzwang they alighted from the vehicle, dazed and 
chilly, for it was four o’clock in the morning, and four o’clock in 
the morning is not a time when people feel particularly brilliant or 
enterprising. But they were now on the threshold of the Dolomite 
region ; and as the sun was already shining in cloudless splendour, 
and as the beauty of the morning was not drunk in upon an empty 
stomach, but backed by an early breakfast, the spirits of the party 
soon rose to a proper exploratory height. 


‘ By five o’clock, crossing a bridge to the left hand bank of the 
Eisach, we struck the steep ascent; first through vineyards growing 
almost perpendicularly ; then, scattered orchards and corn-patches ; 
lastly, pine-woods, all at a similar slant. If at one moment we 
passed a cottage-door, the next we were looking down its chimney. 
The track too was rough and narrow, more like a staircase of rude 
steps than a path ; so that at almost every turn the labouring horse 
(which carried the baggage) and all the party stopped for breath. 
But then at every turn the views developed in greater loveliness. 
The red porphyritic soil of the terraced vineyards and small cultured 
plots mingled deliciously with the bright green of grass and foliage, 
melting on the opposite side of the valley into more delicate tints, 
as, recessing in the hills, each with its village campanile opened to 
sight. Southward was the blue hollow in which Botzen lay, and 
over all was spread the mellow softness of a southern atmosphere. 
Judge whether our early walk was not delightful! In about an 
hour and a half—‘ There!” cried Churchill, ‘‘ there is the Hohe 
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Schlern!”’ and through and topping the trees above appeared its 
pale isolated peaks, rising higher and looming darker at every step, 
till, after we had surmounted the first shoulder of the hills, and 
entered upland basins of pasture and wood, it displayed itself in all 
its majesty, shooting up in pinnacles and walls of rock, with the 
morning sun behind them. Forests clothed its base; a solitary 
little church occupied a green mound in front; and a ruined castle 
hung over a ravine which fell into the valley we had left. Altogether 
I do not know that a better approach can be made to Dolomite 
scenery. Its splendid features break sublimely upon the sight in 
the noble towers of the Schlern.’ 


The first halting-place amongst the Dolomites was Ratzes. Two 
humble buildings, with white walls and green shutters, connected 
by a covered gallery and a Lilliputian chapel, peer out from beneath 
huge precipices as if they had taken shelter under the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary world. These constitute the baths and 
hostelry of Ratzes. Hither patients, mostly of the rustic class, 
resort to obtain the benefit of the waters, there being two springs, 
the one sulphurous, the other chalybeate, which are believed to 
possess some medicinal merit. Through hollow pine-trunks the 
streams are conveyed to the basement floor of the building, and the 
splashing sounds which are heard from time to time during the day 
indicate that patients are undergoing hydropathic treatment after 
the fashion of the house. On entering the bath-rooms—damp, 
sloppy dungeons—rows of long boxes, looking for all the world 
like rude coffins, present themselves forbiddingly to the eye. If 
the visitor is an invalid, doomed by his doctors to taste the woes of 
a watery purgatory, he must take his place in one of those wooden 
sarcophagi; his mourning friends (should he have any) will see 
him carefully laid out in state, or if not, ‘by foreign hands’ his 
‘ decent limbs’ may be ‘ composed ;’ the lid will then be duly 
fitted on, though we are happy to say it is never actually screwed 
down ; there he will be left to soak for hours together, imbibing as 
much sulphur or iron as the pores of his skin will admit; and were 
it not that an opening is left in the cover through which his head 
protrudes, a spectator might be justified in concluding that there 
was nothing more to be done than call in the undertaker and have 
him respectably interred. Curtains are hung between these bath- 
ing-coffins, so that, if desired, any of the occupants may be shut 
out from the society of their fellow-corpses ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they seem to prefer a little companionship, and make the most 
= their melancholy position by fraternizing like all reasonable 
ghosts. 

The Gasthaus of Ratzes is not a place where dainty accommoda- 
tion can be procured. Its bed-rooms are narrow and gloomy, 
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coffins on a larger scale than its baths; but what can be expected 
in a secluded spot 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, where the 
tide of tourists never reaches, and where, therefore, there is no 
inducement to erect large hotels like that at the top of the Righi 
or at the foot of the Ghemmi? There is a spacious sa/le, it is true, 
but it can scarcely be called either dining-room or drawing-room, 
for at all hours of the day it is liable to be occupied by smokers and 
card-players, who sit with their hats upon their heads, and amuse 
themselves by ‘ shouting, screaming, and banging their fists upon 
‘the boards.’ Twice a day, at seven in the morning and seven in 
the evening, all the inmates repair to the little chapel, which is 
soon crowded, the surplus worshippers being compelled to stand in 
the gallery outside, from which a peep at the service can be 
obtained. The devotions are conducted by a Franciscan friar from 
the monastery at Botzen, if there be none of the cowled fraternity 
amongst the water-patients at the baths. At night the scene 
changes; the salle is perhaps wanted for a dance, and whilst the 
elderly and infirm dispose of themselves behind the long tables 
which are arranged around the room, the cleared space in the 
centre is surrendered to young couples, who waltz to the music of 
a guitar and Jew’s-harp as contentedly as if they were capering to 
the accompaniment of the finest and fullest orchestra. 

It was with some difficulty that the travellers obtained quarters 
at this comical little establishment. They found it full of patients. 
Tired with their climb from Atzwang, their baggage all strewn 
upon the ground, no house of reception within easy reach, the party 
were naturally disconcerted when they met with this rebuff. But 
there is a golden rule well known to all experienced individuals, 
and quite as meritorious in its way as any of the maxims of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece—namely, to dine over every difficulty which 
occurs in life. It is astonishing how a good meal suggests bright 
thoughts, smooths rugged brows, solves perplexing questions, and 
removes obstructions which seemed perfectly insuperable to an 
empty stomach. Nothing in the viscera, nothing in the brain. A 
Cabinet Council being held round the dinner-table, at which the 
landlady, the waitress, and an old woman who officiated as cham- 
berlain, were present, some rude accommodation was cut out for 
the new guests, whose ingenuity was brought into play to make 
themselves comfortable, and on the following night a couple of 
more civilized apartments fell to their lot. 

And here they remained for nearly a week. Their first business 
in the exploratory line was to visit the Seisser Alp, which towers 
close above Ratzes. It is the largest, though not the loftiest Alp 
in the Tyrol, and holds conspicuous rank amongst the Dolomites of 
the West. The ascent was by no means formidable; the lower 
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slopes were carpeted with green and gold; the mowers were at 
work, and the mountain was merry with their jocund cries and 
songs, whilst here and there stood chalets to which the hay, made 
up into bundles, was carted on the backs of the labourers. So 
oppressive, however, was the heat of the sun, that the two ladies 
speedily succumbed, and their companions, who pursued their way, 
saw no more of them until night had set in, when the wanderers 
found them seated disconsolately on a pine log, waiting, as women 
only can wait, for the return of those whom they bless with their 
love. The view from the top is elegantly described :— 


‘The summit of the Seisser is reached by a gap in the rim, and 
looking back through this, the Schlern, which had been growing 
more imposing with every step, is seen filling up the space—a grand 
purple mass of wall. There is still a climb, and then huge white 
shapes rise in front over the undulating surface like ships at sea; a 
little further, and he who wishes to behold the Dolomites has before 
him some of their finest specimens, circling round the green-domed 
Alp, which, like an inverted bowl, bears them on its sides. 

‘The Schlern, to the south-west, forms the mighty buttress of the 
whole; the Ross Zihne, ‘red teeth,’—well named, both from form 
and colour—follow, stretching eastward. Then come the gigantic 
masses of the Platt Kogel and Lang Kofel ; the first sliced off, as by 
the malice of a Titan, at a single blow ; the second an array of splin- 
tered spires, ashy tinted or pale yellow. A confusion of cindery 
peaks and precipices succeed, bearing northward ; a green elevation 
of the Seisser itself hides more of them from view, as it has already 
hidden the Oertler and his fellows. But a sudden dip shows a por- 
tion of the Noric chain, clear this day with its delicate snows. 

‘The Lang Kofel undoubtedly centres in itself the chief interest 
of the view. ‘‘ Murray” gives a slight outline of this mountain as 
seen edgeways from the Gréden Thal. There its aspect is more 
remarkable, but its construction and vast proportions are better 
appreciated from the Seisser Alp. Yet it is vast more as a rock than 
a mountain. Itis a citadel of the giants, walled, bastioned, bat- 
tlemented, turreted, all in fit proportion : conceived in this light, it 
will not disappoint expectation.’ 


Elsewhere Mr. Churchill observes, respecting these singular 
objects : 


‘Their savage isolation, the sharp contrast between their lofty 
precipice-walls, crowned with jagged peaks and pinnacles, among 
which a glacier is seen suspended, and the softly swelling green 
slopes at their feet—giving the spectator the impression of their 
having been shot up from below in their present form, perfect and 
complete—impress the eye and fascinate the imagination.’ 


The Seisser Alp having been thus ascended, the next mountain 
on the travellers’ list was the Hohe Schlern. The ladies had no fancy 
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for hoisting themselves some four or five thousand feet in the air on 
this occasion, and therefore their husbands alone set out at an early 
hour with a wallet well charged with hard boiled eggs and buttered 
bread. No adventures occurred by the way; for here, it must be 
understood, there were no deep and treacherous crevasses to be 
crossed, no icy peaks to be scaled by cutting steps in the perpen- 
dicular rock, no razor-like ridges to be traversed on hands and feet 
with fathomless gulfs yawning on either side. Four hours of 
steady toil were sufficient to place them on the summit. They 
found it composed of rocks of such dazzling whiteness that it 
became necessary to don their dark spectacles; and those rocks 
were heaped up in the wildest confusion, as if Nature’s workmen 
had thought it perfectly needless to give the slightest finish to such 
an unfrequented spot. From the edge of a precipice they looked 
down upon Ratzes, and saw the hotel dwarfed to a mere doll-house. 
Judging from appearances, they might have tossed a stone upon the 
roof of the building, and as they felt themselves affronted on dis- 
covering that all attempts to notify their presence met with no 
response (no flag being waved, no cannon fired), we are rather 
inclined to wonder that they did not rouse up the inmates by a small 
shower of pebbles. The top of the Schlern being higher than 
that of the Seisser Alp by 2,500 feet, the view fromthe former is 
necessarily more sweeping and magnificent, and amongst the glo- 
rious congregation of mountains might be seen in the distance the 
Marmolata, with its snowy dome and dizzy precipices, soaring aloft 
to the height of 11,200 feet, and looking proudly around as the 
unchallenged monarch of the region. 

On the flank of the Schlern a yellow tower, long a crumbling 
ruin, may be discovered in the midst of the woods. This was once 
part of the ancient castle of Hauenstein, whimsically built upon a 
huge block of Dolomite which at some remote period had detached 
itself from the mountain height. At the commencement of the 
fifteenth century the building belonged to Oswald von Wolkenstein, 
one of those knightly personages who combined the functions of 
warrior and poet, and who broke a foeman’s head with as much 
pleasure as he chanted a lay of his own composing in his mistress’s 
bower. When a child of seven years he had the misfortune to lose 
his right eye by accident at a carnival in the castle of Trostburg. 
In his boyhood we are told that, in addition to the martial accom- 
plishments of his rank, he was taught to play on the harp, violin, 
drum, and trumpet, and actually took lessons in the art of cookery. 
When little more than ten years of age he joined a troop of Tyro- 
lese horsemen, and accompanied them on an expedition to Prussia, 
where the Teutonic knights were battling with the Lithuanians. 
In this service he won his spurs ; and, eager for further adventure, 
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he rambled over Germany, visiting England and Ireland, and pene- 
trating to Scotland in search of warlike employment. After play- 
ing the journeyman soldier in the latter country, he set out for the 
Crimea, but was picked up one day in the midst of the Black Sea, 
clinging to a mast, the vessel in which he had embarked having 
gone down in those stormy waters. There seemed no rest for the 
sole of his foot. Now he might be seen in Armenia, now in Persia, 
now in Asia Minor; but again, alas, the high-born Oswald von 
Wolkenstein, who figured as knight and minstrel with equal 
address, was discovered on board a vessel bound for Candia, in the 
humble capacity of ship’s cook, turning his culinary lore to good 
account, and discharging the duties of his office with a grace which, 
then at least, was rarely known at sea. In 1396 was fought the 
great battle of Nicopolis, when the Turks under Bajazet overthrew 
Sigismund, King of Hungary, and 10,000 prisoners were slaughtered 
in cold blood; and who should appear in the thick of the affray but 
the quondam cook? Escaping with great difficulty from the edge 
of the scymetar, he wandered to and fro until the death of his 
father, when he returned home to divide the inheritance with his 
brothers, but so much altered in person by the hardships he had 
undergone that his relatives could not recognise him at first. In 
_his early days he had fallen madly in love with Sabrina Jager of 
Tisens, a beautiful coquette who sported with his affections, and 
required him, it is said, to perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, if 
he hoped to merit the honour of her hand. Off went Oswald, 
reached the sacred city, and was made a knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but before his return the treacherous Sabrina had married 
a person named Hausman, who was much older than her poet-swain, 
to be sure, but who happened to have two eyes in his head. Such 
tricks, however, were by no means uncommon in those troubled 
periods, and many were the cavaliers who set out for Palestine to 
win a woman’s love, and found on retracing their steps that the 
fickle creature was already wedded, and that they had sliced off all 
their Saracens’ heads in vain. The restless Oswald could not of 
course think of resting tamely at his castle of Hauenstein, built on 
the Dolomite block on the flank of the Schlern. Entrusting his 
property to the management of a steward, away he rode, and rode : 
and wherever hard blows were to be struck, or a bit of gentlemanly 
fighting was to be done, there some tidings of Von Wolkenstein 
might probably be gleaned. At one time he is helping the Empe- 
ror Rupert to invade Italy ; at another he is waging war against the 
Moors in Spain, for which service the Queen of Arragon rewards 
him with valuable rings, she inserting them in his ears with her 
own royal hands; and then, after a while, we learn that he is in 
Bohemia, carrying on a double campaign against the poor Hussites 
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by mangling them with his sword and satirizing them with his pen. 
After many other adventures he returned to Hauenstein, but it was 
only to plunge headlong into the commotions which agitated his 
native land. The nobility of the Etsch Thal were engaged in a 
fierce struggle with the Count of Tyrol, Frederick of the Empty 
Pocket, as he was sarcastically called, who sought to exact from them 
the obedience which they considered to be due to the Emperor 
alone. Oswald at once decided to stand by his order, and in the 
long contest that ensued, and which terminated in favour of the 
moneyless prince, he was twice taken prisoner, and stood in much 
danger of losing his head in addition to his unfortunate eye. With 
some difficulty his pardon was procured. But trouble smote him 
in another direction. When his progenitors bought the Hauenstein 
estate, a portion of the purchase-money was left unpaid, and a set- 
tlement of the balance was now demanded. This might have been 
no killing matter under ordinary circumstances, but unhappily the 
creditor was no other than the perfidious Sabrina who had sent him 
on a fool’s errand to the Holy Land, and who therefore felt it in- 
cumbent upon her to persecute the man she had so barbarously 
jilted. As heiress of the former proprietors, she presented her little 
bill, and commenced a series of manceuvres for his ruin. People 
complain very much of law in our own day, and in our own civilized 
land ; but there have been times when litigation, which now closes 
by sending in the bailiffs, might literally terminate by sending in 
the executioners. Sabrina entrapped her old sweetheart, and sur- 
rendered him to his enemies. It was not a deliverance, indeed, to 
death, but the enmity of this vindictive woman was the source of 
‘unnumbered woes,’ and embittered many an hour in his declining 
years. Spite of all his troubles, however, and with a generous con- 
fidence in the sex which Sabrina’s ill-treatment could not extinguish, 
he married not once but twice. He was doomed to outlive both of 
his wives, and to pass the remnant of his days, solitary and cheer- 
less, on the Dolomite block at Hauenstein. He died in 1445, 
leaving behind him a collection of love songs and other poems 
which attest his right to be numbered amongst the gay band of 
Minnesingers. Fighting, flirting—associating with queens and 
emperors, or cooking dinners for a ship’s crew in the Levant— 
equally at home when composing a chanson or charging home upon 
a troop of Moslems—this man who could talk in ten languages, 
and had travelled far and wide, crowded more adventure into his 
life than would set up a dozen modern heroes, and affords one of 
the finest samples of the splendid vagabonds with which his age 
abounded. 

To this same castle of Hauenstein a pretty but sorrowful little 
legend is attached. Once upon a time—probably after the era of 
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Oswald von Wolkenstein—it was occupied by a knight, who, from 
love of chivalry, or desire for the good of his soul, or in discharge 
of some pious vow, resolved to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Not long before he had married a maiden who was as true 
to her lover as that wretched Sabrina was treacherous. She and a 
companion shut themselves up in the castle, and determined 
neither to leave it durirg his absence nor to permit anything to 
enter until his return. He would be back again—so he promised 
—before a year had expired. The place was supplied with pro- 
visions for that period. The weeks rolled heavily along, though 
relieved by the birth of an heir, and when twelve months had been 
counted, and no signs of her lord appeared, the poor lady began 
to apprehend the worst. Day after day she stood at the window 
of the tower and strained her eyes to discover, if possible, the 
panting steed which was to bear him back to her arms. Her 
watch was in vain. Provisions began to fail the prisoners, but 
still they would not accept any help from without. The lady died: 
so did her infant: so did the attendant. At length there was a 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and the wanderer was seen dashing along 
in hot haste to the gate of his castle. He forced an entrance, 
ascended to his wife’s chamber, and found her—body without soul 
—leaning out of the window, as if in expectation of his arrival. 
Mastered by his grief he flung himself upon the floor, and joined 
her in death. Their corpses were interred in the churchyard at 
Seiss, but frequently a spectral form has been seen to leave the 
ground, and repair to the window of the ruined castle, from which 
it gazes long and wistfully, as if to show that as many waters 
cannot quench love, so the grave itself cannot hide woman’s heroic 
affection. 

Like Ritter Toggenburg in Schiller’s touching ballad, and under 
circumstances not very dissimilar, she had watched, 


‘Harrend von des Morgen’s Lichte 
Bis die Abend’s Schein, 
Stille Hoffnung im Gesichte ;’ 


And like him she had died, 


‘Und so sass er, eine Leiche, 
Eines Morgen’s da, 
Nach dem Fenster noch das bleiche 
Stille Antlitz sah.’ 


To the south of the Schlern lies the Karneid Thal, and there 
stands another castle, called the Karneid Schloss, which has its 
legend not less than Hauenstein, though it is one of a still 
ghastlier complexion. This building formerly belonged to the 
Counts of Lichtenstein, two of whom, having been taken captive 
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by Frederick (our friend of the Vacant Pouch), were ransomed by 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, who did not scruple to pour his gold 
into the archduke’s empty breeches when a friend was in peril. 
Now it seems that once, when a plague was raging in the neigh- 
bourhood, the members of the Lichtenstein family for the time 
being vowed that, if preserved from the disorder, they would 
execute a pilgrimage to Weissenstein, where there was a famous 
picture of the Madonna, and offer large presents at the shrine of 
Our Lady. ‘Their prayers were heard, and though death swept 
the vicinity, not a soul in the castle was touched by the pestilence. 
But it was the old story of the devil in danger. Ill, a monk; 
well, a devil again. Although Weissenstein was only a few miles 
from the Schloss, the Lichtensteiners refused to make the journey, 
and, worse still, resolved to spare themselves the offerings they 
had promised. Suddenly the pest returned, and marching into 
the castle, straightway put them all to the sword. That same night 
the gates of the building were thrown open, and out there rode a 
troop of cloaked horsemen mounted upon pale steeds, which 
galloped madly across hill and valley towards the church of 
Weissenstein. Arrived there, the doors of the holy place swung 
open of their own accord, and the unshriven riders cast themselves 
with a hideous clatter before the shrine of the insulted Madonna, 
leaving their blackened corpses scattered on the floor to tell the 
monks next morning how fearfully broken vows might sometimes 
be avenged. 

It is now time, however, to quit the Schlern and its curiosities. 
But before forsaking the hydropathic establishment at Ratzes, it 
may interest the reader to learn that there is a bathing place of a 
very different description on the plateau of the mountain. We 
have all heard of baths of mud, hot air, medicated vapour, and 
still more questionable materials; but it is not every one who 
knows that there are such institutions in existence as /ay baths. 
At a chilet, however, uot far from the little Alpine chapel of St. 
Cyprian, a visitor may sometimes see from fifty to eighty human 
heads peering up out of a mass of hay, the rest of the bodies 
being completely concealed. But for the grotesqueness of the 
exhibition, you might be reminded of some of the scenes in 
Dante’s Inferno. ‘There the patients continue night and day, 
issuing only at certain intervals to take their food, which is supplied 
from a neighbouring hut. The science of the process is simple, 
whatever may be its results. These people are all courting per- 
spiration; and if, immersed to their very chins in a litter of steaming 
hay, and crowded into a small apartment where the temperature 
becomes worse than tropical, the least humid of the patients should 
refuse to shed his moisture freely, his sudorifie glands must be 
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intolerably obstinate. A stout person might naturally have his 
doubts whether he would not wholly deliquesce under such treat- 
ment. The grass grown on the Schlern is supposed to possess 
some peculiar merit, and to exert a more persuasive influence over 
a man’s pores than any other. 

Leaving Ratzes, then, the tourists began to penetrate into the 
Dolomite country. ‘Traversing the Duron valley they reached 
Campitello, and then, crossing the Fedaia pass under the solemn 
shadow of the Marmolata, they entered a region which may be 
called quite untravelled. Some of the views by the way are given 
with great pictorial power. Here, for instance, is the gorge of 
Sottoguda— 


‘So abrupt was the descent into the valley beneath, that the 
swarthy Italian faces of three ill-favoured peasants seemed issuing 
from the bowels of the earth as they suddenly came upon us, seated 
on the grassy ridge ; and in descending, the donkeys seemed likely 
every moment to topple over, and would have done so, perhaps, 
had not their tails served as ropes to ease them down by. There 
was scarcely the vestige of a path, showing how slight was the 
traffic between the two systems of valleys; and we now found that 
our donkey-driver, although an inhabitant of Campitello, had never 
- crossed before. Lower down we were knee deep in heavy grass; 
and then winding among natural avenues of lofty pines, and across 
flowery glades, which might well be the introduction to some 
enchanted region. The scenery, solemn and romantic, was just 
such as poets paint, when they describe an approach to dream-land. 

‘It was four o’clock, and clouds which, coming up from Italy, had 
gathered about the head of the Marmolata, began to sprinkle us 
with showers. Fortunately, after having narrowly escaped losing 
donkeys and all in a bog, the track became clear and firm as any 
footpath in English meadows. It was now trending southwards, so 
as to carry us under the hitherto unseen eastern face of the moun- 
tain, whose precipices impended still the more grandly as we 
dropped yet deeper beneath them. Arrived at the south-eastern 
corner, there appeared the outlet of the valley which isolates the 
Marmolata on the south. But at this point our path, turning 
sharply away from the mountain directly eastward, led into a scene 
of unexpected sublimity. 

‘It was a gorge like that of Pfeffers, but grander according to 
our impression—grander in its features, grander in its solitude. A 
torrent rushed between narrowing walls, a thousand feet in height 
on either side, and filled the darkness with its roar. The passage, 
never wider than that of an ordinary street, was fully a mile in 
length; and the path along it, constructed only for access to the 
higher pastures, was bandied from side to side on rough bridges of 
transverse logs, or suspended on hanging shelves, or carried length- 
wise over the stream, where there was not room for both. At one 
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such place the entire width of the chasm did not exceed twelve feet. 
It was like being at the bottom of the Via Mala along with the 
torrent there, and sharing its awful fortunes. The noise was so 
great that we could not hear each others’ voices, but by lifted hands 
expressed our growing amazement. The turns were so frequent 
that the donkeys in front were continually disappearing, as into 
some dark doorway; and when we finally emerged, the entrance 
was so immediately hidden that no one would have guessed the 
existence of such a rift through the rocky mass. 

‘Soon after we entered Sottoguda, the first village on this side 
the Fedaia, and several hours distant from the nearest of those on 
the other, while still nearly two from Caprile. At the village of 
Rocca appeared one of those dislocations common in Alpine valleys. 
There was a sudden drop, some hundreds of feet, the houses occu- 
pying the craggy edge. Below we speedily opened upon a trans- 
verse valley, running from north to south—none other in fact than 
the Val Agordo, which intersects so large a portion of Dolomite 
scenery—and to the south, and close at hand, beheld, to our delight, 
the great mountain of our mid-day wonderment. All ruddy in the 
sunset, its pinnacled facade rose like some stupendous cathedral in 
the vista of the valley, and Caprile nestled at its foot. That view, 
favoured certainly at the moment by its suddenness, and by the 
striking effect of light, remains almost unrivalled in our Alpine 
experience. The mountain is Monte Civitas We have since 
explored it on all sides, and for scenic effect it still holds the first 
place among its Dolomite brethren. Although more than ten 
thousand feet in height, of which seven thousand must be actually 
in view as seen from this direction, it appears but a vast uplifted 
screen, so sharp and spiky are its pinnacles, so sheer its walls, so 
slight its buttresses !’ 


So the travellers proceeded on their journey of 1861, diversifying 
their narrative by tales and legends apropos to any object of 
interest they encountered by the way. Here and there we have 
snatches of history thrown in, which are almost as striking as any 
romance. The story of Hermann and Fort Predil, for example, 
relates to an incident which can scarcely be recalled without making 
the blood bound through the veins in honour of one of the most 
heroic of men. Between Travis and Flitsch, in the region of the 
Isonzo River, lies the Predil Pass, running through a district where 
the soil is in such a state of pauperism that it is said to be exempted 
from taxation (poverty has its blessings), and where the road is so 
precipitous, and so frequently tormented with avalanches of stones, 
that it would seem folly to attempt to move an army along the 
gorge. Yet on the 15th of May, 1809, a large body of French 
troops was seen forcing its way laboriously up the defile, in the 
direction of a fort which stood on a mound, protected on the one 
side by a fearful chasm, and on the other by a precipice which 
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appeared utterly unscalable. Fire was opened upon the invaders 
as they approached, and this compelled them to recoil ; but during 
the night they threw up earthworks, and next day began to batter 
the fort. It was held by a handful of men, headed by an officer 
of engineers, John Hermann by name, whose valour was as stern, and 
whose spirit was as unyielding, as the rock beneath his feet. All 
attempts to carry the place by force were baffled by its brave 
tenantry, and when the besiegers sought to negotiate a surrender, 
the gallant soldier gave them to understand that his would be 
resistance to the death. Not even when the Fort of Malborghetto 
on the Pontebba had been captured by another corps in their rear, 
and some of the prisoners were sent in to the garrison to convince 
them of the hopelessness of their opposition, did the resolute 
defenders exhibit the least disposition to submit. ‘This fort 
‘is committed to me,’ said Hermann; ‘I don’t fear death, and I 
‘ will die on the field of honour.’ Desperate efforts were then made 
to storm. The occupants rained down their bullets upon the 
maddened Frenchmen, and, aided by their commanding position, 
gave their assailants such a bloody reception, that all prospect of 
— seemed to vanish. Whilst engaged in the struggle, how- 
ever, hoops, blazing with pitch, were seen descending upon the 
sheds and wooden buildings which were included in the fort, 
and these, catching fire in a moment, soon enveloped the whole 
place in flames. Some voltigeurs had clambered up the precipitous 
rock to the heights above the building, and flung down these fire- 
brands upon the unsuspecting garrison. To remain in the fort was to 
be burnt to ashes, and therefore Hermann, collecting his followers, 
exhorted them to seek a nobler end. ‘ Let us go out, comrades: 
‘ the enemy shall never get us into his power alive!’ There was a 
rush of valour to the gate—a fierce but hopeless charge upon the 
French—and soon a flight of heroic spirits from the earth, most of 
that intrepid band being laid low beneath the weapons of an over- 
whelming host. 

On the rampart of the new fort which has been substituted for 
this honoured ruin, a bas-relief, representing a lion, pierced with a 
spear, and dying grandly—for in his agonies he grasps an imperial 
shield between his extended paws—was erected by the Emperor 
Ferdinand, ‘ Zur Erinnerung der Heldentod? in memory of the 
hero-death of the stout Hermann and his companions. 

So, again, when the tourists arrive in the neighbourhood of 
Auronzo, they find themselves on suggestive soil. 

One little place in this sequestered region distinguished itself 
considerably by ushering the gorgeous Titian into existence. It 
was at Cadore that the artist first opened his eyes. Cradled as he 
was amongst mountains, we might have expected that a sterner and 
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more rugged impress would have been given to his genius, but 
Titian painted as if he had been born in some Arcadian vale, or 
nursed in tropical sunshine. The house is one of a very unpre- 
tending character, as might be anticipated ; for who, if told that a 
second Shakspeare or a new Milton had just entered the world, 
would look for the marvellous child in marble halls or royal 
palaces? The present tenant is a simple artisan, and a tablet let 
into one side of the building tells us in rude Italian that, in the 
year 1477, within those humble walls, Tiziano Vecelli commenced 
his famous career, and concluded it at Venice, aged nearly a hun- 
dred years, on the 27th August, 1576. Close by is a fountain, 
upon the summit of which stands a figure of St. Tiziano, a bishop 
who acquired more honour by conferring his name upon the great 
painter than by his own canonization at Rome. In this modest 
dwelling the brilliant colourist occasionally resided during the later 
years of his life. The place is, of course, proud of its illustrious 
offspring. On the tower of the Town-hall you may see his picture, 
representing him as a personage some dozen feet in height. He is 
arrayed in his robes, and points with one hand to the house in 
which he was born. The work, however, has evidently been 
executed with more enthusiasm than ability. In the church at 
Cadore there is another picture, exhibiting a Madonna and child, 
part of which is said to have been executed by Titian himself; but 
highly as it is prized by the people, the treasure being carefully 
guarded by a curtain, it is considered to be utterly unworthy of his 
renown. 

During their excursion of 1862, the travellers seem to have made 
an extensive inroad into Carinthia. In one respect, and that an 
important one for tourists, this region has received a bad name. 
The province was put into their black books by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Judging from his lines, 


“cc 


where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door,”’ 


it might be regarded as a model of inhospitality ; and judging from 
the experience of Professor Vulpius, on one occasion, when visiting 
the Watschacher Alp, in search of the beautiful Wulfenia Carin- 
. thiaca, this poetic censure might appear to be much nearer the truth 
than poetic censures generally are. On approaching a hut to 
inquire his way, the only answer he could obtain from a girl was 
‘Wohl :’ a man within pointed to a distant crag, on reaching which 
he found a woman drinking milk, but could procure no reply to 
his repeated salutation of ‘ Guten Tag.’ At last, on exclaiming, 
‘Is it impossible to get an answer here?’ she turned and said, 
We have nothing here for you.’ The Professor proceeded to 
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some cottages farther on, but found every door closed against him, 
and on returning to the first group, with some misgivings, dis- 
covered that these were now forsaken. In fact, not a soul was to 
be seen on the mountain. He seated himself on the ground, and 
whilst laying out his specimens, the sulky girl came round a 
corner, but darted away the moment she perceived the wanderer. 
Resuming his journey at random, he heard some shepherd-boys 
shouting to their cattle, and thought he would have a try at them; 
but no sooner did they observe him turning his steps in their direc- 
tion, than they ‘ skedaddled,’ driving their cattle over knoll and 
ridge, as if engaged in a Federal ‘stampede.’ ‘ Where,’ thought the 
Professor, now beginning to be extremely anxious about his night’s 
accommodation, ‘ where shall I find shelter if all doors are shut 
‘ against me, and everybody runs away?’ After fighting his way 
along slippery ledges, and through forest and ravine, and just as 
he was growing desperate, he caught sight of a small block-hut, 
used as an occasional sleeping-place by some wood-cutter, and there 
he Jay down until morning returned. Next day, after some rough 
travelling, he came upon a woman and child who were tending some 
cattle, expecting that his appearance would be the signal for a 
scamper, but to his great joy they gallantly held their ground, and 
even condescended to show him the road to Watschig, of which he 
was in search. 

There is a per contra side, however, to this charge of inhospitality. 
If a person were to put up at an hotel in England, and next morn- 
ing were to find, on looking over his bill, that he was debited with 
half prices only, and that neither wax-lights nor waiters were 
included, he would open his eyes with astonishment; and if, on 
inquiring the reason, he were told that the landlord was a benevo- 
lent individual, who treated travellers more as his guests than as his 
customers, we presume his surprise would be immeasurably in- 
creased, and that he would propose to quarter himself at the 
establishment for a whole month. Now something like this 
occurred to Messieurs Gilbert and Company. At an inn at Wink- 
lern they were so much astonished at the moderate items contained 
in the bill, that they thought some mistake—one of excessive rarity 
in tavern finance—must have been committed. It appeared, how- 


ever, that the place belonged to a wealthy chevalier, whose charge . 


of a florin a day for everything, put his visitors more upon the 
footing of friends to be entertained than of tourists to be fleeced. 
Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia, is a quaint old town, which 
appears to have gone to sleep centuries ago, and to be awaiting, like 
some of those enchanted places we read of in fairy tales, the arrival 
of the hero whose business it is to recall it to life. It is a town, 
however, which has some striking features. It is very fond of 
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‘decoration after a fashion of its own. Its tradesmen are in the 
habit of advertising their wares pictorially, for which purpose they 
have paintings executed on boards, or on the outer walls of their 
shops, representing the articles wherein they deal. This display of 
colour, if not of art, gives a gayer look to the streets than they 
would naturally possess; and if, instead of an occasional royal coat 
of arms, or some magnificent but slightly impossible red lion by 
way of tavern sign, our English towns were similarly ornamented, 
we may judge how gorgeous they would look. In the House 
of Assembly (what mockery there seems to be in these memorials 
of faded privileges!) there is a room which is covered from the 
floor to the ceiling with the arms and shields of the Carinthian 
nobility. The tourists observed one house where each of the 
numerous windows appeared to be in the grasp of a carved lion, the 
fore paws grasping the upper corners, and the hinder ones the lower ; 
the effect being irresistibly comic, because you seemed to be looking 
into the interior of each brute. 

There is still a more nondescript creature at Klagenfurt. 

This is a bronze figure of a huge reptile with wings, convoluted 
tail, a hideous head, and jaws strained to their utmost tension. It 
is a brute such as poets have sometimes feigned and showmen 
occasionally forged ; but the like of which no naturalist ever dis- 
covered in our woods and forests, and no geologist ever extracted 
from the richest sepulchre of fossil saurians. Before this monster 
there stands a man upon a pedestal, who has evidently a very 
serious question to solve, namely, whether he shall be able to batter 
in the skull of the beast with his uplifted club, or quietly go down 
into its cavernous stomach, where many a stout peasant, and pro- 
bably many a tender maiden, has been grimly interred. The 
group looks like a Kampf mit dem Drachen translated from 
poetry into statuary :— 


‘ Das ist der Lindwurm, kommt und schaut 
Der Hirt und Heerden uns verschlungen 
Das ist der Held der ihn bezwungen.’ 


It seems that in ancient times (dragon chronology is always pru- 
dently vague) there lived in this locality a fearful creature which 
shook the hearts of the people with its bellowings, and licked the 
country clean of cattle for miles around its lair. Many attempts 
were made to destroy the pest. The Duke of Karnberg ordered 
some of his bravest retainers to beard the beast in its den; but 
none who undertook the task ever returned to tell the tale. His 
lordship discreetly declined any interview with the animal himself ; 
but at length announced that he would make a present of the 
entire district between the Glan and the Gurk to any adventurers 
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who would successfully encounter the foe. With wits thus sharp- 
ened some peasants took a fat bullock, to which they attached an 
iron barb, and fastened the poor quadruped to a stake. Then, 
hiding themselves near the spot, they tremblingly awaited the 
result. The monster soon heard the cries of his prey, and rushed 
forth from his fortress, hungry as an alderman, ferocious as a can- 
nibal. His jaws opened and closed upon the bullock, but at the 
same time the iron hook ran deep into his flesh, and gagged him 
effectually. Out sprang the watchers from their concealment, and 
pounded him with their clubs until the life was driven out of his 
hideous carcass. Then the neighbourhood had rest. More fortu- 
nate in one respect, at least, than most of his brethren, the dragon 
of Klagenfurt has had a monument erected to his memory. 

And then there is much in the neighbourhood of Klagenfurt to 
interest visitors. At Karnberg, about six miles to the north, there 
is the oldest castle in Carinthia, near which, upon a stone block 
(the capital of a Roman column) the dukes of the country always 
sat when installed. A little farther off stands the most ancient 
church in Carinthia, and thither those dukes repaired after their 
installation to hear mass in the presence of their nobility, after 
which their highnesses sat down to a splendid collation, their cup- 
bearers, carvers, and other officials, being solemnly inducted in turn. 
Then, again, at no great distance is the Herzog’s Stuhl, or ducal 
chair, where the sovereign princes seated themselves to receive the 
homage of their vassals and to take the oath (lightly sworn, lightly 
broken) to administer justice impartially. And there still stands 
that coronation-seat, though the race of rulers for whom it was 
intended has vanished. It is of the rudest construction, consisting 
of hard, unpolished slabs, as if to intimate to the occupant that a 
throne was by no means intended to be a couch of ease. Upon 
the edge of the back certain letters are inscribed, which have been 
interpreted, ‘Has he the Holy Faith?’ with the reply, ‘The 
‘Faith.’ This venerable relic stands in the midst of an open com- 
mon, but some years ago it was fenced in with an iron railing, a 
precaution which may prevent its being snipped away by travellers 
if Carinthia should ever be included in Cook’s excursion trips. 

Let us not omit to observe, that in the old church of Maria 
Saal, to which reference has already been made as the place where 
the second rite of investiture was performed, there are several stone 
relics which deserve attention as well as that Roman capital and 
those ducal slabs. To say nothing of the numerous tablets and 
reliefs extracted from the ruins of the old Roman city of Virunum, 
and now inserted in the walls of the building, a stone cannon-ball 
is suspended before the porch ; and just as we find in this country 
that if there is a hole in an old church-door it is supposed to have 
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been made by missiles discharged by Oliver Cromwell, so the pro- 
jectile in question is stated to have been launched against the 
sacred edifice by those great bugbears of Christendom the Turks. 
But the most wonderful relic of all is a stone covering the remains 
of Modestus, the founder, which is asserted to move nearer and 
nearer to the altar every day; and it is further maintained that 
when the two touch the Book of Time will close and Eternity 
commence. From the marvellously slow pace, however, at which 
it travels, there seems to be no ground for apprehending that the 
last chapters of human history will be speedily written. If such a 
prophetic chronometer really existed, with what awe it would be 
consulted by those who are eager to learn the world’s fortunes, and 
who study the signs of the times, as a conjurer would scrutinize 
the lines on the palm of your hand to ascertain whether your days 
would be few or many ! 

A few miles again from Klagenfurt, in the direction of the Loibl 
Pass, a curiosity of another description might be found. This was 
Gorgei, the Hungarian general, who sacrificed his country and his 
reputation at one stroke by surrendering to the Russians in 1849. 
He was living in the midst of beautiful scenery, which contrasted 
strongly with the moral desert—the wilderness of blighted pros- 
pects—wherein he was doomed to spend the remainder of his days. 
Melancholy as such a spectacle must be, the contempt which even 
people of no high principle manifest for baseness and treachery is 
one of the greatest preventives of crime, and one of the sacred 
bulwarks of conventional virtue. The travellers when at Lienz 
made some inquiry of their driver respecting the dishonoured 
warrior. ‘ Ah,’ said he sharply, ‘a traitor to his country! Yes, I 
‘ have seen him; he once came to Lienz, but no one would even 
‘lift his hat to him.’ Mankind will never ‘ go to the bad’ entirely 
so long as peasants as well as philosophers agree in displaying a 
noble scorn for treacherous souls. 

One object of the travellers in entering Carinthia was to explore 
its botanical treasures, and in particular to capture one rare plant 
whilst in full bloom. This was the Wulfenia Carinthiaca. It is 


* a plant of considerable beauty, its large ‘bright green, scallop- 


‘ edged, and lettuce-shaped leaves, and the numerous flowers, all 
‘ turned in one direction, and packed close one above another, like 
‘ tiles on a roof, forming a compact blue floral spike.’ But the 
great charm about this vegetable is its excessive exclusivism, for it 
condescends to grow upon two spurs of a single mountain only. 
Nay, so dainty and capricious is the thing in regard to its habitat, 
that it will not consent to flourish on any other side of these spurs 
than the northern. Of course this is quite enough to make the 
plant famous amongst botanists. If dandelions were to be found 
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nowhere else than in a certain valley in the Sandwich Islands, more 
than one ardent naturalist would be sure to execute a voyage for 
the pleasure of seeing them in their native soil. Imagine, then, the 
excitement of some of the party when, in the summer of 1862, they 
ascended the Gartner Kogel, and approached the Kiihwege, one of 
the shoulders of the mountain where the Wulfenia was expected to 
exhibit its purple splendours. But imagine also their vexation 
when they found only myriads of brown bare stalks, and learnt 
that they were just a week too late to see the plant in its glory. 
After coming so far to gaze upon its coy petals, their disappoint- 
ment became quite ludicrous, and they could only revenge them- 
selves by resolving to steal upon their deceiver at an earlier period 
next summer. 

The following year they made straight for the locality, and pounced 
upon the plant whilst it was in abundant bloom. On the Kiihwege 
they found it spread over acres of ground, like beds of lettuce or 
strawberries, and lighting up the mountain with its vivid green 
leaves and gay spikes. On the Watschacher, the other shoulder, it 
seemed to flourish in still ranker luxuriance, for it carpeted several 
terraces, and made the rocky wilderness blossom like the rose. It 
was a sight for enthusiastic botanists ! 

There was one out-of-the-way place which the travellers reserved 
as the closing bonne-bouche of their Dolomite tour. This was 
Primiero (or Fiera) and its vicinity. It lies to the south of Agordo, 
in a country which has never benefited by the labours of a native 
Macadam, and never even enjoyed the homelier services of a Gene- 
ral Wade. Thither they went, on the recommendation of a wall 
painting they had seen at an inn at Campitello, representing some 
wild-looking peaks which, if correctly delineated, were well worthy 
of a pilgrimage on the part of any mountain connoisseur, and if 
not, reflected considerable credit upon the fancy of the artist. 
Setting out from Agordo they traversed a route which led them 
sometimes through charming scenery, but sometimes across ground 
which if field was bog, if a road was watercourse, or if dry ground 
was covered with loose tormenting stones. On reaching Primiero 
they discovered that they were in a place of very marked idiosyncrasy. 
It stands in a valley which is unlike all other valleys on the face of 
this wicked earth, for it is one where no theft is said to have been 
committed within the memory of man. It is a town which is 
almost as noiseless as Venice itself; the rattle of vehicles is never 
heard, nor is there a wheel mark to be seen in the streets ; for even 
the postal service is executed in panniers on the backs of donkeys ; 
it is a town where the inhabitants move about at night with lan- 
thorns fully lit ; it is a town where the outward walls of the houses 
are inscribed in large letters with the pious invocation, Christus 
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nobiscum stat; and it is a town which may be said to be almost 
insulated, for it is seated in a roadless region, and in a valley closed 
at both extremities. 

Yet this same valley is by no means without population to give it 
present life, or history to give it past importance. Not less than 
12,000 souls, it is calculated, are resident in its various villages. 
Its mineral wealth is considerable. Once it was noted for its silver 
mines, which, about the end of the fourteenth century, afforded the 
Archduke of Austria a rental of more than 80,000 florins, and not 
only attracted many Germans to this little Potosi, but led to the 
erection of many ‘ palaces,’ as they were styled, at Primiero. But, 
unfortunately, the region has suffered much from earthquakes, and 
earthquakes are about the worst foes a miner can possibly en- 
counter ; for what would become of our British collieries if thousands 
of men were liable at any moment to be entombed by a single throb 
of the ground? One of these catastrophes, occurring in January, 
1348, did prodigious damage not only in the valley but in various 
parts of Tyrol andthe Carinthia. The village of Piu Baco, sleeping 
at the foot of the Cima Cimedo, was suddenly buried beneath a 
mass of matter which was hurled from the mountain, and the traces 
of the disasters are still legible to the spectator’s eye. At the mo- 
nastery of Arnoldstein, not far from Villach in Carinthia, the abbot 
Florian was looking out of a window at the same hour when the 
mountain Dobratsch, distant about three miles, seemed to be instan- 
taneously precipitated from its place. He was hurled backwards by 
the blast, and the building shook furiously, whilst castles and cottages 
lying between were buried beneath the avalanche of rock. The river 
Gail was obstructed, and a great lake was formed, the waters creep- 
ing over villages which the earthquake had spared ; and though in 
the course of a few years it cut out for itself a new path, it left its 
imprint upon the valley for centuries to come : for not a house still 
stands upon the site once occupied by that fatal flood, though 
upwards of 500 years have elapsed. And ever and anon some 
memorials of the terrible convulsion are brought to light, as for 
instance in the parish of Saint Leonhard, where a chapel was laid 
bare, and on entering it its walls were found to be still fresh in 
their colours, and its floors were strewn with numerous skeletons. 

At Primiero there is a curious old church which is remarkable 
for its Gothic architecture ; remarkable, be it said, because the 
Italian style is predominant in this region; but owing, as this fabric 
does, its paternity to the ancient German miners, this peculiarity is 
easily explained. Still more celebrated than the church itself is 
the solid silver shrine for exhibiting the Host which it contains. 
In age this relic is 650 years old ; in height it is two feet ; in shape 
it is like a Gothic spire, canopying three gilt figures of St. Peter, 
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St. Paul, and St. John, with a lanthorn-shaped centre-piece made 
of Bohemian glass; and in merit it is so highly esteemed that the 
Republic of Venice (when St. Mark was really a personage of some 
consequence amongst the nations) expressed a great desire to 
become its purchaser, or at any rate (explicitness is unnecessary) 
its possessor. 

For another singular object in the landscape, as well as for the 
mountain view generally, we gladly avail ourselves of Mr. Gilbert’s 
picturesque pen. 


‘ The striking effect lies in the direction whence wecame. There, 
backed by masses of Dolomite, stands on a single unpropped crag 
the ruined castle of Pietra, the original of the Campitello picture. 
Amongst the Dolomite castles this must stand pre-eminent for size, 
situation, and history. It rivals in romantic position the castles in 
Calabria, or the monastery of Meteora, in Greece. No possible 
means of entrance can be seen in front, for the rock appears perpen- 
dicular on all sides ; behind, it is of less height, but still unscalable. 
Working round, however, to the northern corner in this direction, the 
remains of a large town are discovered, and passing through, hope- 
ful of finding here the ancient passage way, you suddenly stand on 
the brink of a chasm which has been scooped out in the débris on 
which the rock-mass rests, within the last half-century. Across it, 
and possible to reach by an expert climber, is the actual entrance, but 
still far below the basement of the building, which, we were assured, 
has been long inaccessible. The rock itself is not Dolomite, but a 
mass of limestone, about 150 feet in height, resting upon an enor- 
mous mass of loose débris with which the entrance to the glen is 
filled up. Behind, as already said, and circling round to the north, 
are reared the Dolomite peaks which give to the scene its peculiar 
wildness. Penetrating into the glen at their foot, at about half an 
hour beyond the castle, a flat green meadow is suddenly disclosed, 
where you would expect nothing but a chaos of rock and débris. 
Here Count Welsperg, descendant of the lords of that name, who 
for many generations held the castle, has built himself a small house, 
to which he retires in the summer months. Once a distinguished 
officer in the Austrian cavalry service, ill-health, and it may be love 
for the rude cradle of his ancestors, has brought him to this most 
secluded spot, where the giant Dolomites stand round him like 
pillars of the sky, and the jackdaws chatter and the eagles scream. 
From Primiero itself, this amphitheatre of rock-towers is not seen ; 
but they end in a fantastically-shaped mountain immediately oppo- 
site the town which is the principal feature in the valley. Nothing 
in Dolomite is like it for the singular variety of the horns 
and pinnacles fringing its sides. It soon passed with us for the 
‘¢ Procession mountain,”’ since, in some directions, it appeared as if 
troops of draped figures were ascending to the often cloud-invested 
summit. The summit itself rises in three great towers, the centre 
and hindmost one, of huge bulk and height, outtopping the others. 
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Its name, the Cima Cimedo, seems intended to express its character 
peak upon peak.” 

We must not close our notice of this agreeable work without a 
glance at the valuable geological chapter which Mr. Churchill 
appends. 

The origin of Dolomite involves a very interesting question. 
Interesting, we say, because though it is a scientific problem, yet if 
the most general reader asks himself from what source all the 
carbon, all the silica, all the phosphorus contained in the earth 
have been derived ; still more if he sits down to inquire whence 
such useful substances as coal, or such fascinating articles as gold 
and diamonds have come, he will not be surprised to learn that 
geologists can find as much pleasure in tracing the history of a bit 
of magnesian limestone as a jeweller would in ascertaining the 
fortunes of the koh-i-noor. Now, judging from various features 
in the Dolomites of South Tyrol, Leopold von Buch was of opinion 
that these mountains had been brought to their present condition 
by igneous action ; in other words, they had been upheaved, as he 
supposed, by volcanic force, and then the vapour of magnesia, 
issuing from the molten rocks below had permeated the limestone 
above, and by uniting with that material had given it its existing 
constitution. But in propounding this theory the geologist was 
reckoning without the chemist, for when the eve was asked to 
endorse it, he pointed out one little difficulty which appeared to 
him quite insuperable, although the processes conducted in the 
grand laboratory of nature in olden times, when giant powers were 
in full play, are not always to be measured by the puny mockeries of 
human art. That difficulty was to procure the magnesia in a state 
of vapour. 

Very different was the hypothesis suggested by Baron Richthofen. 
For an igneous he substituted an animal origin. He boldly 
announced that the Schlern Dolomites, wherever found, were coral 
reefs, and that the huge masses composed of this substance had 
been built by humble coral insects alone. To many this must 
appear a strange and startling conclusion, for though the creatures 
in question are the builders of islands, perhaps of continents, in 
the tropical seas, who can think of their having toiled extensively 
in what is now the heart of Europe without some feeling of 
surprise? We have coral beds in our own country, it is true, but 
they do not exhibit themselves as great towering piles like those 
of the Tyrol. In support of his opinion, however, the Baron 
points to a number of circumstances in which the Dolomites seem 
to agree with the wonderful structures erected by those tiny 
masons in their own waters; and, from the comparison, thinks 
himself entitled to infer a fraternity of origin. So far as we can 
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judge, the architecture of the Tyrolese mountains scarcely appears 
to correspond with the works of the coral polyps, as expounded by 
Darwin and Dana; and Mr. Churchill, who contributes a chapter 
on Richthofen’s theory, declines to receive it in full faith until 
some competent geologist has explored the rocks impartially, and 
then pronounced in its favour. Should not a scientific commis- 
sioner be sent out for the purpose ? 

The Dolomite rocks have been so christened in honour of 
M. Dolomieu, a Frenchman, who was born in 1750 and died in 
1801. He became a knight of St. John at Malta, at an early age, 
but, having fought a duel, he was condemned to death, and would 
have been executed, had not his friends wrung a pardon from the 
Pope by dint of importunity. His next step was to enter the 
army, where, however, he devoted much of his time to chemistry 
and mineralogy; and when, in 1775, he was appointed a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Sciences, he laid down his 
sword, and gave himself up entirely to scientific pursuits. He 
travelled in various quarters, and particularly in the Tyrol, where 
he contracted a friendship for those magnificent peaks which are 
lastingly labelled with his name, and will serve as stupendous 
monum:nts to his memory. He was afterwards made professor of 
geology and inspector of mines, and when Napoleon undertook the 
expedition to Egypt, Dolomieu accompanied the invader as a 
member of his staff of savans. On his return he was nearly 
wrecked off Tarentum, and escaped Scylla only to plunge into 
Charybdis, for he was saved from the sea to be taken prisoner by 
the Neapolitans. In their hands he remained until the battle of 
Marengo enabled the French to prescribe terms of peace, and one 
of the conditions imposed was that Dolomieu should be released. 
He returned to his own country, and entered upon his duties at 
the Museum of Natural History, having been chosen to succeed 
the celebrated Daubenton during bis captivity. His death, in the 
prime of his days, was a loss to the sciences he dearly loved. 


Art. IV.—Le Mexique, Ancien et Moderne. Par M. Cuevauier, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris, 1864. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been written upon the ancient 
history of Mexico, this volume, we think, is very opportune. 
After a long eclipse of anarchy and disaster, there is at last a 
chance that that noble country—once the gorgeous queen of the 
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Spanish colonies—will again take a place among the nations, 
and become of real importance to Europe. The half-century of 
ruinous misgovernment which had brought it to a state of 
nothingness, appears to have closed with the French conquest ; 
and we may hope that, under the rule of its present wise and 
moderate sovereign, its great resources will be developed in the 
interest of civilization and progress. A book, accordingly, that 
should combine an intelligent account of Mexican history with 
a candid view of the country at present, and a judicious estimate 
of its future prospects—that should epitomize the work of 
Robertson and Prescott, and add to it an original réswmé of 
what Mexico is and may yet become—could hardly fail to be 
very interesting, and even of permanent value to literature. And 
such a book is now in our hands in M. Chevalier’s unpretending 
volume, which, within a singularly narrow compass, contains a 
clear and vivid sketch of the ancient empire of Montezuma, and 
of its celebrated conquest by Cortez ; an interesting and philo- 
sophical survey of Mexico as a dependency of Spain, and 
afterwards as an independent State ; and an admirable exposé of 
the resources of the country, and of what its probable destiny 
would be, were it once really well ordered and civilized. In 
short, this is an excellent essay on Mexico, past, present, and 
future ; and it may be enough to say of it, that it is worthy of the 
reputation of its author, well known as an economist and a 
statesman. Its narrative is good, its views striking, and its cal- 
culations original and profound, while its style is simple and 
easy French, not very polished, but sufficiently classical. We 
think, however, that its merit is unequal. Its antiquarian and 
historical researches are inferior to its political science; and 
M. Chevalier is less trustworthy when commenting on the Aztec 
civilization than when unfolding the causes of the decay of 
Mexico as a colony and a republic, and pointing out her require- 
ments for the future. 

In his account of the Empire of the Aztecs, M. Chevalier rather 
follows the descriptions of the florid and fanciful Spanish chroni- 
clers than the calm and sober criticism of Robertson. He does 
not set out the limits of the empire; but we gather from him that 
they extended beyond those of modern Mexico—that is, over a 
fertile region in size three times greater than France, and 
stretching from California to the Isthmus. Here, formed of 
three distinct States, that had gradually coalesced into one, grew 
up a powerful military monarchy, which spread over the vast 
table-lands that still retain the name of Anahuac, and reached 
the shores of either ocean. The seat of government was the 
capital, Mexico, from whence the Aztec sovereign despatched his 
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mandates to the tributary potentates of the provinces of Tezcuco 
and Tacuba, or consulted the sacred Delphi of Cholula, or, at the 
bidding of the God of War, called the youth of Anahuac to his 
standard. His power, however, although supreme throughout 
this wide expanse of territory, was, in part, shared by a warlike 
noblesse, and greatly controlled by a priestly order, the ghostly 
directors of the monarchy. In short, to use the language of 
Europe, a feudal and ecclesiastical element interfered with the 
kingly prerogative, and the lands of the State, divided between 
a privileged class of military caciques and a corporation of 
dominant clergy, revived the image of the Middle Ages. It would 
appear, however, that a mercantile class had acquired influence 
in the empire ; trade was held in respect, and protected by law; 
and no impassable barriers of caste distinguished the different 
ranks of the people. It is also said that the administration of 
justice, although severe, was firm and regular; and though the 
lower orders of the nation were exceedingly poor, and in part 
enslaved, their degradation was not hereditary, and they were 
capable of easy enfranchisement. 

Such, according to M. Chevalier’s views, was the polity of the 
Aztec Empire. Its economic and social condition gave proofs 
also of a high civilization. The population was more numerous 
than at present ; the capital, now of 150,000 souls, contained no 
less than 300,000. Many prosperous towns which have since 
perished crowned the uplands of the Tierra-fria, or even the plains 
of the Tierra Caliente; and the armies of the Mexican Emperors 
were larger than any that now could be mustered. Although 
without horses, cattle, or iron, the agriculture of the Aztecs was 
excellent, and their lands rich with maize and banana; and 
growing magnificent crops of cotton amidst enclosures of aloes 
and cactus attested their progress in the art of husbandry. 
They were proficient also in irrigation and gardening ; and the 
Spanish historians describe with delight how the sides of their 
hills were bright with terraces of shrubs and flowers artificially 
watered, and how their lagoons appeared to blossom with their 
floating nurseries of the chinampas. As for their architecture, 
it was best seen in the stately streets and causeways of Mexico, 
which, Venice-like, arose from the waters ‘with towers and 
‘ temples shining like silver ;’ or in their huge pyramidal monu- 
ments, raised hundreds of feet from their broad bases, and 
flaring abroad their fires of sacrifice. Of sculpture and painting 
they seem to have been ignorant, except in their rudest and 
coarsest forms ; but they had much skill in fashioning ornaments 
of the gold and silver washed down by the rivers; and they wove 
the splendid plumage of the tropics into a kind of tapestry of 
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singular beauty. In mining they seem to have made no progress ; 
but they had advanced in other mechanical arts, and the vessels 
with which they navigated their lakes, the mills in which they 
ground their corn, the earthenware which ornamented their 
dwellings—even their weapons for war, which ingeniously supplied 
the want of iron by other devices—are enumerated by the Spanish 
writers as evidences of their real civilization. 

The Aztecs, moreover, were far from deficient in the arts that 
require intellectual development. Their writing, indeed, was 
only hieroglyphic, or, perhaps, merely symbolical and pictorial ; 
but history proves that this is compatible with no mean condi- 
tion of mental culture. It is said that they had a genuine 
literature, expressed in these rude and primitive signs, but which 
the Spanish conquerors destroyed ; and tradition records that 
their native poetry showed a high and even a refined imagina- 
tion. The verses ascribed to one of their kings reminded the 
invaders of the Psalms of David, and if the fragments preserved 
are authentic, they reveal certainly a degree of thought and a 
sense of the mysteries of our being inconsistent with anything 
like barbarism. They are said also to have been distinguished 
in oratory, history, and geographical research, and their maxims of 
law were cited with approbation by grave jurists from Madrid 
and Salamanca. Their genius in mathematics is described as 
far beyond that of Europe at the time. They not only understood 
mensuration, but they had no slight acquaintance with astro- 
nomy, and their calendar, as Laplace has observed, was the 
most accurate then in existence. Nor were they unskilled, it is 
said, in war, although, owing to the want of iron, their weapons 
were of an inferior description. They moved in armies regularly 
disciplined, and, unlike the bands of unpractised savages, they 
were well trained in military evolutions; and they observed that 
subordination of ranks which is seen only among warlike nations. 
Their seems also to have been a system of general instruction 
for the people, and the academical city of Tezcuco—where the 
noble Aztec youth were educated and letters flourished in a high 
degree—is described as the Athens of Mexico. 

As for the Aztec’s standard of morality, it is described as 
highly honourable to them. Polygamy, indeed, existed among the 
nobles, but not at all to a great extent; and a broad line was 
drawn by law between the rights of the wife and the concubine. 
The social position of women was favourable. They were not 
brought up to severe labour ; they were allowed to take shares 
in religious mysteries ; and they were entrusted with the educa- 
tion of their children. Their adultery, indeed, was punishable 
with death ; but their rights in marriage were secured by law ; and 
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they seem, immediately after their husbands, to have been consi- 
dered the heads of their families. As we have seen, a part of 
the people were slaves ; but slavery with them was not transmis- 
sible from parent to child, as it is in America, and its existence 
does not seem to have brutalised the character of the slave and 
his owner. A sentiment something akin to chivalry is said to 
have penetrated the upper classes. There were orders of honour 
among the warriors ; and instances are given of their delicate 
generosity to those who chanced to become their captives. 
Moreover, where commerce was in repute, fair dealing must have 
been held in esteem; and the equitable tone of the Aztec law 

ints clearly to a high standard of morals. In the ceremonies, 
ecidiin, with which the sovereign was invested with his regal 
dignity, and reminded of his grave responsibilities, and in the 
injunctions given to the cacique to be loyal and true to his chief 
and his race, we see the sentiment of public duty; while if 
M. Chevalier’s account is correct, the general precepts in use 
among the natives—those given ordinarily by parents to children 
—are remarkable for their singular propriety. 

The religion, however, of this mysterious people appears at 
first sight to have been so inhuman as to prove their hopeless and 
absolute barbarism. The lofty pyramids on the summits of which 

- theimages of their gods were raised, were often the altars of human 
sacrifices, and on stated occasions the flesh of the victims was 
distributed among the worshipping crowds who assisted at the 
hideous spectacle. Every summer hundreds of hapless captives 
were immolated at the shrine of Mexitli—the Aztec God of War 
and Battles; and the ‘new fire of Tezcatlipoca’—so the rising of 
the sun was denominated at certain regular periods of the year— 
was welcomed by the priests in the temples with the blood of the 
fairest youth of the vanquished. There were other festivals 
equally terrible, when the fires that blazed from ‘the stones of 
‘sacrifice ’ were dark with the smoke of slaughtered men ; and 
when—emblem of human destiny—a figure clad in gorgeous 
apparel ascended slowly the pyramid of death, and was there 
killed in the sight of the people. Yet from this M. Chevalier 
contends we should not draw too hasty conclusions against the 
state of the Aztec civilization. Idolatry, and a distorted notion 
that the powers of the invisible world must be propitiated with 
human blood, have been found existing in other races with much 

_ intellectual and moral advancement ; and the ideas of expiation 
and redemption are the most sublime of the Christian mysteries, 
Moreover, the hideous rites of the Aztecs were mingled with others 
of singular beauty, not unlike those of the ancient Greeks; and 

even these rites were the degraded types of a faith in many res- 
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pectsremarkable. For the Aztecs believed in a future state; in 
the existence of an unknown God, of which their idols were only 
the signs ; and in something like a moral government ; and with 
them, as with many other nations, a revolting exoteric ceremonial 
was only the symbol of an esoteric creed which contained much 
of truth and purity. 

Such is M. Chevalier’s account of the Aztecs ; and although it 
is ingenious and learned, it appears to us to be overcoloured, and 
to give them too high a place in civilization. In his description 
of the Empire of Montezuma we believe that he has fallen into the 
error of transferring the names of European institutions to a state 
of things essentially different, and that he has thus misled him- 
self and his readers. Had the Aztec sovereignty reposed on a 
system akin really to that of feudalism, would it have been abo- 
lished as soon as it was, and would the conquerors, even from the 
first, have found the country divided between distinct tribes in 
constant dissension? In the relations which we are told existed 
between the ‘States’ which the Emperor ruled, we trace rather 
the precarious headship of an Indian or even a Celtic chief than a 
well-defined and established monarchy. Nor can it be said that 
there is any proof how far this famous dominion extended, for 
the limits of the three federations of Mexico, Tezcuco, and 
Tacuba, cannot be marked with any precision, though it does 
appear that in several places they reached the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean. Weare sceptical as to the great population and 
size ascribed to the Aztec cities; for it is certain that, after three 
hundred years, their modern successors are very inferior ; and 
the figures given by M. Chevalier are contradicted by other 
writers. Moreover, the descriptions of Cortez allude often to the 
vast solitudes and wastes of the regions he traversed, and dis- 
tinctly notice the want of roads; and this is inconsistent with the 
population, the commerce, and the means of locomotion, which 
we should expect in a well organized empire. And can we sup- 
pose that a good government, that institutions of a chivalrous 
kind, that a high sense of honourable patriotism, can have existed 
in a nation of cannibals, in which evidently a sanguinary priest- 
hood possessed the substance of domination? _ 

As for the general civilization of the Aztecs it presents many 
questionable features. Can we believe that they excelled in 
agriculture when they were ignorant of the use of iron, and had 
neither horses, sheep, nor oxen? Is it not probable that the 
glowing accounts which the Spaniards gave of their skilful 
husbandry refer rather to the profusion of nature in a region 
tich in vegetable products, than to the a of practised 
cultivation? With respect to their celebrated architecture, it 
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has been remarked that hardly a trace of the aboriginal cities 

exists, though three centuries only have elapsed, and that the 

remains of their pyramid temples are merely huge aggrega- 

tions of clay, occasionally fronted with coarse stone, and without 

a sign of beauty or symmetry. The elegance of their boasted 

manufactures of feather-work and the precious metals has been 

disputed by many writers who aires 4 that specimens equally 

good have been found among the rudest savages. As for their 

intellectual and moral progress, can we believe that a people 

who had not acquired the art of expressing ideas in writing, and 

whose hieroglyphics were sensuous only,—who confessedly were 

sunk in brutish idolatry, indulging in hideous human feasts, and 

the slaves of an abject superstition—and of whose literature, 

laws, and poetry it is difficult to find one genuine trace, can have 

really reached a high standard? And what can be thought of 
the military skill of a people which was completely subdued in 

a few months by a handful of adventurers—assisted, no doubt, 

by aboriginal tribes—whose huge armies, if they ever existed,’ 
were scattered like sheep by six hundred Spaniards, and whose 
weapons for attack and defence were of the simplest and weakest 
description? Nay, can there have been any real vigour in that 
feeble and ill-compacted nationality which soon became well- 
nigh obliterated, and of which, at present, there is scarcely a 
sign to satisfy antiquarian curiosity ? 

Reflections like these must make us pause in accepting 
M.Chevalier’s description of the Aztecs as completely trustworthy. 
The truth seems to be, that the civilization and magnificence of 
the Aztec Empire have been grossly exaggerated by the chroniclers 
whom M. Chevalier has too much copied, although unques- 
tionably they were remarkable, compared with the state of the 
other tribes then occupying the American continent. We 
cannot believe in that brilliant picture of a monarchy greater 
than any in Europe, digested under a regular government, and 
renowned for the arts of war and peace, and of a people in 
many particulars more polished than their Castilian conquerors. 
It appears to us that the ‘realm of Montezuma’ must have been 
much smaller than it has been represented, that its ‘polity’ 

bears a close resemblance to that of a dominant Indian tribe 
that had gained an ill-defined ascendency over other commu- 
nities of a like kind, and that its power has been greatly over- 
estimated; and we think that the progress of the Aztecs in 
wealth, commerce, and general culture, must have been far less 
than it has been described, if we bear in mind the admitted facts 
of their want of many conveniences of life, and, above all, of 


their degraded religion. On the other hand, there are clear proofs 
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that the Aztecs had emerged from barbarism, and were far above 
the rude condition of the other aborigines of America. They re- 
cognised the institution of property in land, as well as in other 
objects ; they had built cities and tilled their country ; they had 
established for themselves a government which extended over 
subject communities ; they admitted a regular subordination of 
society, and seem to have been skilled in many occupations. In 
some arts and even sciences we can hardly doubt they showed 
proficiency. ‘They had a settled law and an administration of 
justice; and, notwithstanding their foul heathenism, they 
evinced a sense of right and an intelligence which astonished 
certainly their Spanish conquerors. <A state of society such as 
this is quite different from the simple barbarism of the Red 
Indian, or the docile tribes who first welcomed the sails of 
Columbus. 

M. Chevalier’s sketch of the Conquest of Mexico is full of 
interest and gracefully written. The tale is set forth by the 
Spanish historians with all the pomp of epic narrative, and 
reads like an episode of the Odyssey. 

The great captain, long trained to war, and full of pious ardour 
for the Faith, sets sail from Cuba with a handful of followers, 
having heard that the mainland contains an empire where a 
Pagan monarch holds barbarous state, and human sacrifices are 
offered up in temples bright with golden splendour. The 
threats of Velasquez cannot retard him; and after a short and 
prosperous voyage he reaches the Tierra Caliente, and plants on 
its shores the True Cross, thenceforward to give its name to the 
city of Vera Cruz on the sea-board of Mexico. Here the heralds 
of Montezuma greet him with rich presents of feathery tissue, 
of cotton woven with cunning skill, and of gold shaped into 
curious forms ; but they tell him that their all-powerful master 
will not allow his advance farther. The intrepid Spaniard 
assembles his followers, excites the more mean by the sight 
of the wealth which has been incautiously displayed before 
them, and the nobler by the hope of a crusade ; and for answer, 
gives his ships to the flames and marches into the heart of the 
country. 

At the approach of the strangers armed with thunder, and 
mounted on quadrupeds fleet as the wind, the inhabitants flee 
from their dwellings in terror; and after traversing a wild region 
of lowlands dense with the tropical forest, the Spaniards reach 
the City of Cempoalla, where they first meet a semblance of 
resistance. But Cortez finds out that the people of Cempoalla, 
though tributaries, are not loyal to Montezuma; and, half b 
persuasion and half by compulsion, he turns them into sub - 
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missive allies, and boldly takes possession of the city. The 
idols are hurled down from the temples or are burned in the 
streets by the Spanish soldiery; and the inhabitants, awe- 
stricken at the spectacle, cry out that new gods have come to 
visit them. From Cempoalla, the little band advances through 
dark.defiles and valleys, and along the sides of precipitous moun- 
tains, and over uplands of glorious verdure, until they reach the 
city of Tlascala, where again, after a rude encounter, the tribe 
succumbs, and declares itself ready to take arms against the 
Mexican Emperor. At Cholula, the priestly city of Anahuac, 
the hallowed oracular shrine of the monarchy, the Spaniards, 
horror-stricken at the sight of the hideous temples and their 
abominable rites, commit a cruel massacre of the people, and 
the awed augurs in vain invoke the consecrated river to 
overwhelm the invaders. At length, after a triumphant march, 
the valley of Mexico opens to Cortez; and from the midst of 
its shining lakes the imperial city rises before him, a mass 
of temples, towers, and pyramids, intermingled with stately 
avenues and gardens. 

Arrived in Mexico, the great captain finds Montezuma divided 
between a resolve to try the fortune of war and the fear caused 
by the approach of the invaders, who appear to him a new kind 
of deity. After a brief interview the Emperor yields: at the 
sight of the arms and the steeds of the Spaniards he exclaims 
that an old tradition has been fulfilled, and that the God of the 
sun is now come from the distant east to rule in his stead; and, 
summoning his priests and nobles around him, he swears 
allegiance to the King of Spain, and takes refuge in the camp 
of Cortez. Already the conquest appears accomplished, when 
the news arrives that a fresh band of Spaniards has made its 
way into Mexico, and is about to assail the original invaders. 
Cortez leaves the city and encounters his countrymen; and these, 
when they hear of his marvellous deeds, are so struck by his 
valour and genius, that they set aside their general, Narvacz, 
and range themselves under his rival’s banner. 

Meanwhile the garrison left in Mexico had committed several 
wild excesses, and the inhabitants, headed by their priests, 
besiege the Spaniards and vow to destroy them. Cortez hurries 
back, but only to find his followers and himself hemmed in by 
the masses of an infuriated populace; and after incredible 
efforts and losses, he escapes during ‘the night of woe,’ and, with 
a remnant only of his band, he hurries over the long causeways 
which form the approaches to the fatal city. Here again he has 
to fight and to conquer; but having been now recruited by the 
force of the Spaniards, whom he had left outside, and also by 
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the Tlascalan tribe, he returns once more and lays siege to 
Mexico with a formidable army. Many desperate sallies and 
encounters take place, in which, eminent among his followers, 
the great captain displays his heroism, and in which, too, we 
behold the figures of the brilliant and hapless Guatimozin, the 
nephew and successor of Montezuma, and of a fierce and 
fanatical priesthood contending savagely for their menaced 
altars. At length the siege becomes a blockade; disease and 
famine subdue the inhabitants ; along the ways of the great city 
a mass of squalid spectres is seen ; and finally the triumphant 
assailants make good their entry and quell all resistance. A 
scene of carnage and horror ensues ; the magnificent capital is 
levelled to the ground; the Emperor and the priesthood are 
slaughtered, and the people thinned by the swords of the victors ; 
and the Aztec dominion ceases for ever. Within a few months 
the whole of Anahuac is overrun by the haughty conquerors, 
and the cross, raised on the ruins of the temples, shines over a 
land of quiet and desolation. 

In this account of the conquest of Mexico—it is that substan- 
tially of the Spanish chroniclers—we do not think there is much 
that is apocryphal. M. Chevalier, perhaps, has dwelt too much 
on the religious enthusiasm of the invaders, and too little on 
their greedy avarice; but it cannot be doubted that Cortez 
undertook the enterprise in the crusading spirit. Nor is there 
anything incredible in his exploits, if, as we believe, the Aztec 
empire was not a really civilized monarchy; and if we make a 
reasonable allowance for a certain tone of mystery and bombast 
thrown over them by Castilian fancy. The deeds of Clive and of 
Arthur Wellesley eclipse those of the great captain ; and the 
siege of Arcot, the battle of Plassey, and the extraordinary 
victory of Assaye, are more wonderful than anything recorded in 
the bold and brilliant march upon Mexico. In truth, European 
skill and valour are more than a match for an inferior race, even 
against overwhelming odds in numbers; and Englishmen can 
fully believe in the main features of Cortez’s narrative. He was, 
however, a remarkable man—bold, full of resources, politic, and 
able, well skilled in the art of founding empires. His burning 
his ships ; the address with which he won over the tributary foes 
of the Aztecs; the influence which he had upon his troops; the 
skill with which he wrought on Montezuma; his making faithful 
followers of the band which was sent to stop his victorious 
progress; his vigour in war and energy in victory ;—all these are 
marks of a master mind; and Spanish flattery is not far wrong 
when it names him emphatically the Conqueror. For the rest, 
the incidents of the conquest confirm us in the opinion we have 
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given on the character of the Aztec empire. That country, often 
deserted and impenetrable; those tribes eager to throw off the 
yoke ; that monarch yielding easily to superstition ; the absence 
of a regular army; the only real resistance made by a fanatical 
mob incited by their priests ; that nationality effaced at once :— 
this is inconsistent with a powerful State that had made real 
progress in civilization. 

The domination of Spain over Mexico continued for nearly 
three hundred years, from 1520 to 1810. During this period the 
rule of the conquerors was extended over several provinces not 
comprehended in the Aztec empire, until it embraced California 
and Texas, and reached even the hills of Oregon. The capital 
was the seat of government, and there a succession of Castilian 
viceroys held sway over this magnificent region, and exaggerated 
in it the noxious influences of the despotism and superstition of 
Spain, superadded to the mischievous effects of colonial tyranny 
and commercial restriction. M. Chevalier’s chapters on the 
relations between the mother-country and her colony will well 
repay a careful perusal, and explain why that favoured land 
made little progress in wealth and civilization, and was filled 
with elements of weakness and disorder. The viceroys were 
mere transitory rulers, intent for the most part in enriching 
themselves, and caring little or nothing for their subjects, or, at 
best, ignorant of the means of improving them. Under them 
the administration of the dependency — financial, military, 
judicial, and economic—was confined to natives of Old Spain, 
who had no sympathy with the people they controlled, had an 
interest in oppressing and plundering them, and, in the emphatic 
language of Burke, were ‘mere birds of prey and of passage. 
Nor was the Church in Mexico an influence that checked this 
narrow and harsh ascendency; on the contrary, it was the 
ecclesiastical image of the temporal power enthroned by its side ; 
its higher dignitaries were purely Spanish; its revenues and 
extortions were immense; it engrossed an enormous extent of 
land ; and, as always has happened in misgoverned countries, it 
improved on the corruptions of its original. Add to this that 
the commerce of Mexico was placed under vexatious restraints ; 
two cities of Spain had the monopoly of its produce ; it was 

rohibited from manufacturing for itself; and its industry was 

iable to the control and supervision of a corrupt Board that sat 
at Cadiz, and enriched themselves at the expense of the 
colony. 

With institutions after this pattern it is no wonder that 
Mexico languished and was not equal to its natural destiny. <A 
severe and complicated system of tyranny—political, ecclesias- 
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tical, and economic—oppressed and wasted the colonial popula- 
tion who had made a settlement in the country, through them 
reacted on the native race, and of course had disastrous effects 
in retarding every development of civilization. The subjects of 
a rapacious oligarchy with no ties of affinity to them, exposed to 
the debasing influences of a Church that boasted she had sup- 
pressed education and had immolated thousands of heretics to 
the faith, and crossed and thwarted in their industry the Mexican 
creoles, became a weak caste, disliking the mother-country 
which oppressed them, yet incapable of self-control and self- 
government, and without ambition, enterprise, or energy. Their 
numbers, too, were comparatively small; for the Spaniard did 
not like to forfeit his civil rights by emigrating to Mexico ; and, 
shut out as they were from official employment, and deprived of 
the enjoyment of citizenship, they could not form the elements 
of a nation. As for the vanquished Aztecs, they were mere 
Helots ; at first to a great extent enslaved, then given liberty 
only to know that they were a subject and degraded race, 
deprived of social and political rights, and kept in a state of 
perpetual degradation. They were called ‘the people without 
‘reason ;’ forbidden all intercourse with their conquerors; set 
apart in village communities for taxation ; and debarred from 
acquiring knowledge or becoming of any civil importance. It is 
not surprising, although Mexico was called the jewel of the 
Spanish colonies, that its improvement under this bad régime 
was not at all what it should have been ; that in wealth, import- 
ance, and elements of power it should have made but little 
progress ; that its races—divided, kept down, and ill-governed— 
should have been deficient in the qualities that are necessary to 
make a nation great; that tyranny, ignorance, and superstition 
should have neutralized the glorious gifts of nature, and have 
shed too much of their noxious influences over a region formed 
to be a centre of civilization. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that, even under the rule 
of Old Spain, the colony had not advanced since the conquest. 
It was not possible that the admixture of the Castilian with 
the aboriginal race, though under very unfavourable conditions, 
and that the introduction into the country of the faith, the 
laws, and the products of Europe, even though these gifts were 
not well bestowed, could have been without some good con- 
sequences. Humanity must have fared better even with the 
Inquisition and autodafés, than under the idolatry of the 
Aztecs; the despotism of the Castilian viceroys, and the 
avarice of their Castilian subordinates, must have been less 
obnoxious to civilization than the loose anarchy of the ancient 
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empire; and we suspect that, even under the double blight 
of Spanish tyranny and creole indolence, the mass of the 
people were more prosperous, and the wealth of the country 
more developed, than in the day of Montezuma’s glory. 
M. Chevalier, indeed, asserts that the population had fallen off 
since the time of Cortez, and that cities which were flourishing at 
the conquest, had become ruinous under the colonial govern- 
ment ; but we venture to doubt the truth of this statement. 
It was not possible for vicious legislation entirely to counteract 
the beneficent results of industry continued for years, and of 
the general advance of mankind in the various arts that tend 
to prosperity ; and it appears certain, that in the eighteenth 
century the country was better cultivated than in the sixteenth. 
Moreover, the importations of the Spaniards must have been 
of the greatest value to Mexico ; the horse, the cow, the sheep, 
and the goat were domesticated in the colony by them; and 
they added largely to its vegetable products, and were the first 
to find out its mineral treasures. Besides, misgoverned and 
oppressed as it was, the colony enjoyed complete repose ; there 
was some security for the rights of property, and there was 
something like an administration of justice. No doubt, there- 
fore, Mexico progressed, notwithstanding many opposing in- 
fluences ; it appears that considerable wealth was possessed by 
the creole and even the native race; the resources of that 
prolific region could not fail to create opulence; the trade of 
the colony, though impeded, was yet a conductor of civilization ; 
and even in the arts and refinements of life, the Mexicans were 
not entirely deficient. In their consulados, or chambers of com- 
merce, they had organized, in the eighteenth century, a faint 
shadow of local self-government; and at this period a school 
: painting, of poetry, and literature was formed among 
them. 

Depressed in this way by the mother-country, reduced to 
complete political inaction, yet slowly growing in material 
wealth, the colony continued in inglorious repose, an inert 
dependency of Old Spain, until the close of the last century. 
The germs, however, of change and disloyalty had been sown 
thickly among the Mexicans by the example of the secession of 
our colonies, and by that stirring in the human mind which broke 
out in the French Revolution. It was inevitable that they should 
be moved by the sight of the emancipation of the Thirteen 
States from a bondage far less galling than their own, and at 
the rise of a great Republic in the centre of the American 
Continent, and should sympathize with the creed of liberty 
that has fulminated over the world from Paris. Their allegiance, 
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however, to Old Spain, though gradually declining, was not 
disowned until the dethronement of Charles IV., the auda- 
cious usurpation of Napoleon, and the troubles that ensued 
in the Peninsula, induced them to raise the standard of in- 
dependence. 

Then followed a long and sanguinary contest between the 
mother-country and the dependency, in which frightful crimes 
were committed on either side by the impassioned combatants, 
and in which the pride and cruelty of domination, and the 
cunning and savageness of a subject race, displayed themselves 
in a series of atrocities. We need not dwell on the ruthless 
acts of the commanders of the Spanish Cortes, or the Viceroys 
of the inhuman Ferdinand, or on the barbarities of Hidalgo and 
Morellos, and other chiefs of the war of liberation. Nor is it 
necessary to review the incidents of the short yet promising 
reign of Iturbid—an adventurer of moderation and ability, who 
composed, for a time, the contending parties, and reduced 
Mexico to a monarchy, yet soon lost his precarious authority. 
In 1823, after passing through a long trial of civil war and 
national suffering, the Mexicans were declared independent ; 
and, though not without monarchical sympathies, proclaimed 
their government a Republic, after the pattern of the United 
States. 

Forty years ensued, on the history of which M. Chevalier has 
not thought fit to enlarge, and in this we shall follow his 
example. He thus briefly sums up this period :— 


‘Under the Commonwealth Mexico has been a deplorable anarchy, 
accompanied with the usual melancholy results—a want of security 
for persons and property, the engagements of the State repudiated, 
industrial energy languishing or dead, the high roads traversed 
regularly by brigands, the moral character of the nation degraded, 
education neglected even in its few establishments, and hideous cor- 
ruption in the administration of justice. One can hardly believe how 
many individuals were Presidents during the last six years, succeed- 
ing each other by revolutions, while public opinion had become 
hopeless and prostrated among the more respectable citizens.’ 


In truth, the elements of Republican prosperity were 
wanting in Mexico during this period. As might have been 
expected before-hand, the gift of liberty was not fitted for 
races which, during three hundred years, had been kept in a 
state of complete abasement. The caste of creoles, untrained 
to self-government, unaccustomed to the institutions of a 
Commonwealth, and brought up under tyranny and superstition, 
were incapable of forming a free State ; and what could have 
been expected from the masses of the serf-like, outlawed, and 
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degraded Aztecs? The Republican Government, unsustained 
by a moderate and enlightened nation, degenerated into a 
struggle of factions, led on by reckless and profligate adven- 
turers, who, as each acquired a temporary ascendency, had a 
brief reign of tyranny and selfishness, in which a few partisans 
were aggrandized, and the general interests were neglected or 
sacrificed. Public spirit, order, the sense of security, regard 
for justice, and private right—all that makes a Commonwealth 
great and thriving—could not exist in this state of things, which 
reminds the reader of the wretched anarchy of the Greek 
Republics in their decline, and led to the same inevitable con- 
sequences—revolutions, fitful convulsions in the State, a 
general want of confidence in it ; a decline in all the sources of 
its strength, the decay of its material prosperity, and symptoms 
of its approaching dissolution. 

At the close of this disastrous period, the state of Mexico 
was infinitely worse than when it had been a Spanish de- 
pendency. The United States had torn from the Republic 
the noble Provinces of California and Texas, and its armies had 
entered the capital in triumph, and there dictated the terms 
of submission. Ferocious tribes of predatory Indians prowled 
round the narrowed limits of the State, and, unrepressed by 
the incapable Government, poured down in flocks on the 
cultivated plains, exacting black-mail from the inhabitants, or 
sweeping off their produce as booty. The communications 
throughout the country had become dangerous and impassable; 
the roads were worn out and not repaired; the canals and 
modes of irrigation had vanished. Agriculture had declined 
considerably ; the maize-fields of the Tierra Templada, the 
magnificent corn-lands of the Tierra-fria, and the cotton plan- 
tations of Anahuac, had lost much of their former fertility, and 
in many places were waste and desolate. The towns showed 
similar signs of decay: the public buildings of the capital 
were ruinous ; the streets had no longer the look of opulence ; 
and a rotting navy in choked-up ports attested the state of 
Mexican commerce. The population had also fallen of; there 
were hardly any immigrants from Spain, or indeed from any 
part of the world; and, in consequence of the condition of the 
country, the native races were not increasing. What else, 
indeed, could have been expected in a nation ruled as Mexico 
had been, where neither life nor property was safe, where 
justice was a thing unknown, where government was a series 
of tyrannies, set up by passionate and vindictive partisans, 
where the folly, the wickedness, and the incapacity of man had 
at last thwarted the progress of nature even in this fair and 
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favoured region? It seemed probable that in a few years 
civilization would either disappear from the country, or that 
it would become an appendage of the all-annexing American 
Republic. 

The events, however, of the three last years have, we hope, 
prevented either alternative, and given Mexico a chance of 
acquiring the place she ought to hold among the nations. The 
American War has saved the Mexicans from annexation to the 
slave-owning South; and the French conquest and rule of 
Maximilian may bring prosperity to the country by establishing 
order and good government. And, as M. Chevalier truly 
remarks in his admirable chapters on this subject, there is 


perhaps no region in the world, not even Constantinople or - 


Egypt, which has been more plainly designated by nature as a 
seat of opulence and civilization. A peninsula, dividing the 
Atlantic and Pacific by a fertile yet narrow neck of land that 
abounds in every kind of product, and possesses harbours on 
either ocean, the position of Mexico should make it an entrepot 
for the commerce of Europe and Eastern Asia, an emporium for 
a magnificent traffic, a stage and a highway for the exchange of 
two worlds. Through it—especially if a canal can be made 
through the Isthmus of Panama—should pass much of the stream 
of wealth which flows and reflows between our continent and 
India, China, and the islands of the Pacific. It offers the 
easiest and shortest route for the mighty tide of human emigra- 
tion that is rolling from Europe to the modern Eldorados that 
have appeared in California and Australia. And when the 
destiny of the northern hemisphere of America shall at length 
have been settled, and the southern continent shall have become 
more populous and completely civilized, it should be to Mexico 
that the double trade of those parts of the globe should converge 
as to a common and attractive centre. 

The extraordinary fertility of Mexico, and the abundance of 
its mineral products, should also tend to assure its greatness. 
The country is formed by the expansion of the Cordilleras into 
an immense table-land, raised several thousand feet above the 
sea, and sloping gradually towards either ocean. It is divided 
into three zones of land, distinguished by the difference of their 
temperature: the Tierra-fria and Tierra Templada—each very 
salubrious and fitted for man—and the lovely yet deadly Tierra 
Caliente, the unhealthiness of which, however, it is said, could 
be mitigated in a great degree by proper drainage and assiduous 
culture. M. Chevalier thus describes these regions :— 

‘There are three great divisions of Mexico which have received 
their names from the Spaniards long ago; and these again have 
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been infinitely subdivided with reference either to differences of 
levels or to a diversity in their products. The first of these zones is 
the Land of Heat—Tierra Caliente—a belt of sea-board that 
stretches some way up the inclined plane leading to the table-land 
above. Here vegetation is exceedingly rich, on account of the 
warmth of the temperature, and the number of streams diffusing 
their waters. It is most exuberant on the east part of the sea-board, 
for the prevailing trade-winds blow on the coast, bringing with 
them their moisture drawn from the ocean. This zone is famous 
for its tropical productions. Unfortunately, at many points, espe- 
cially near the harbours on the Atlantic, it is desolated by the 
yellow fever, whose deadly focus is the neighbouring marshes, 
which, however, industry will yet drain, with the aid of the power- 
ful appliances of our day. Higher, half-way up the inclined plane, 
extends the zone of the Temperate Land—Tierra Templada—its 
mean temperature being from eighteen to twenty degrees (French). 
Here the thermometer experiences but few variations, and the 
season is like a continual spring. This is a delicious region; its 
most perfect type will be found in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Xalapa, and also near those of Orizaba and Chilpancingo, the 
place of assembly of the First Congress. Its vegetation is nearly as 
abundant and vigorous as that of the sea-board; but the air is not 
torrid, or impregnated with the miasma that exhales from the 
Tierra Caliente. It is free also from the myriads of insects of a 
venomous or disagreeable kind which are found in swarms in the 
lower region, to the great discomfort of the inhabitants. Here the 
= air of the uplands is breathed without any of that occasional 

eenness that is dangerous to persons with weak chests; and it is, 
so to speak, a territorial paradise, in places where, as at Xalapa, 
there is an abundance of pure water, or where it is supplied at all 
seasons from the eternal glaciers of the mountains—the Peak of 
Orizaba and the Heights of Perote. Above the temperate zone 
extends the Land of Cold—Tierra-fria—so named by colonists from 
Andalusia, who felt the climate in parts of it somewhat resembling 
that of the Castiles; but to French, German, or English immi- 
grants, its cold would appear of the mildest character. The mean 
temperature of the capital, and of the greater part of this region, is 
not less than seventeen degrees (French); it is only a little lower 
than that of Naples and Sicily, and is that of Paris for three months 
of the summer. There, as in other parts of the tropics, the varia- 
tions of heat are much less than in the most temperate parts of 
Europe. In the season which can be called winter only by stretch- 
ing the analogy of the terms of our dictionaries, the mean heat of 
the day at Mexico is from thirteen to fourteen degrees (French), 
and in summer the thermometer in the shade does not rise above 
twenty-six.’ 


The soil of these regions being very fertile, and subject to 
different degrees of heat, they abound in all kinds of vegetable 
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wealth, from the wheat of Europe to the cotton of the tropics. 
M. Chevalier notices this variety of products, which, meeting the 
eye in quick succession, give a singular beauty to Mexican 
scenery :— 


‘The traveller who ascends or descends the plateau meets strange 
and exquisite contrasts of nature, and contemplates every kind of 
cultivation and products, which seem to blend with each other, 
though elsewhere never seen together. If he starts from the sum- 
mit of the table-land, he traverses sometimes forests of pines, that 
remind him of those of the North of Europe, and sometimes 
enclosures of olives or vines, or fields golden with maize or wheat, 
-with spaces between overshadowed with cactus—whose sad vegeta- 
tion loves the dry land—or with the wild or reclaimed aloe. As he 
descends, he meets repeatedly the orange-tree, introduced and mul- 
tiplied by the Spaniards; the cotton-plant, indigenous to the soil, 
for the Aztecs wove the fibre into clothes, and even made an armour 
of it; that kind of cactus which bears cochineal, and dates also from 
the Aztec period; the silk-plant, growing in many varieties; the 
banana, valuable as the food of the poor; the sugar-cane, coffee, 
and indigo plants, importations which have thriven admirably ; 
and the vanilla and the cocoa-tree, each native growths, for chocolate 
and vanilla were served by Montezuma to Cortez. And, as he 
reaches the lowest levels, he finds himself among that magnificent 
exuberance of fruits and bright aromatic plants which the tropic 
sun can alone mature, and the culture of which is of special 
interest.’ 


As regards the mineral wealth of Mexico, M. Chevalier speaks 


in the following language :— 


‘If Mexico has a fertile surface, that affords the greatest capa- 
bilities to the agriculturist, she hides the richest treasures in her 
bosom. The country abounds in mines of silver, and yields also a 
great deal of gold, extracted from the former metal. ‘Two regions, 
however—California and Australia—have surpassed Mexico for 
some years past in the production of the precious metals. But 
Mexico, up to 1848, was the first country in the world for this 
wealth ; and the amount of silver and gold she exported exceeded 
that of the entire of America. And, if she has lost her pre-eminence 
in this respect, it is the fault of man and not of nature. . . . Her 
mines are, for the most part, placed in situations that are not 
injurious to life or health, unlike those of her rival Peru, that are 
in aregion of intense cold, caused by the eternal snows of the Andes. 
This single circumstance secures to the mines of Mexico a consider- 
able advantage when they shall have been properly worked and 
developed.’ 


Another circumstance that renders Mexico a country admira- 
bly adapted to civilization is, that it is comparatively free from 
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the desolating effects of volcanic eruptions, and has not been 
subjected to violent earthquakes. If we recollect the disastrous 
consequences of these visitations in Southern America through- 
out the region bordering on the Andes, we shall understand the 
value of the exemption. 


‘ Another superiority of Mexico over a portion of the equinoctial 
regions of America is the small number of its volcanoes, and the 
absence of those tremendous earthquakes which elsewhere have laid 
cities in ruins. In the whole of the peninsula a hundred years ago 
there were only four volcanoes active; the Peak of Orizaba, which 
for three centuries has had no remarkable eruption ; Popocatapetl, 
constantly smoking, but not in a great degree, and hitherto in- 
nocuous to the neighbourhood ; the hill of Tustla; and the volcano 
of Colima, that appear never to have done any mischief. In Sep- 
tember, 1759, a new volcano—that of Irullo—made its appearance, 
under circumstances of a terrifying kind. It is still alive, and around 
its base a number of little cones have sprung up that have not ceased 
to smoke occasionally. None of the Mexican cities have experienced 
those earthquakes of that portentous and fatal character which have 
desolated and even sometimes overthrown Guatemala, Lima, Ca- 
raccas, and other centres of population in Central and South 
America. In some of them, however, shocks have been felt, and 
this has been the case with Mexico ; but these shocks have been so 
faint that they have not given uneasiness to the inhabitants. They 
have not prevented the erection of houses to the height even of three 
stories, though they have compelled the Mexican architects to lay 
their foundations deep and solid, and to avoid a slender and lofty 
style, like that of our Gothic cathedrals. The beautiful edifice of 
the Mineria at Mexico, whose airy columns were a model of elegance, 
soon showed symptoms of decay and ruin. In the capital the houses 
do not always seem upright at their angles ; where streets cross you 
sometimes see a slight bend in the buiidings as you look upwards; 
but this is all that has ever been caused by these mild and inoffensive 
perturbations.’ 

Such then is Mexico, a region fitted to be the seat of a noble 
civilization, where lavish Nature has scattered her bounties in 
the richest and most varied profusion—where, under healthy and 
radiant skies, the vegetable increase of many lands grows up 
within a narrow space, and not far off, in dense magnificence, the 
gorgeous flowers and fruits of the tropics—where, frequently in 
superb vistas, stretching out in lengths of exquisite verdure, and 
of plains glowing with their golden store, and bounded by 
odoriferous forests, the traveller's fancy might see a Paradise— 
where, beneath, the teeming womb of Earth gives forth an 
abundance of mineral treasures,— 


‘ Heee eadem argenti rivos erisque metalla 
Ostendit venis atque auro plurima fluxit!’ 
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Are we obliged to add, that in this region man hitherto has alone 
been vile, and that its backwardness and decline are exclusively 
attributable to his degradation? Such, we fear, has certainly 
been the case ; and perhaps among the colonies of Europe there 
is not a more unpromising people than the million and a half of 
half-caste creoles and the six millions and a half of Aztecs who 
at present form the nation of Mexico. The one, debased by ages 
of oppression and by admixture with inferior races, and de- 
bauched by a series of revolutions, are ill adapted to !:ccome an 
aristocracy ; while the other, after their long helotage, show too 
plainly the feebleness and indolence, the vices and wrongs, of a 
down-trodden people. 

Yet what misgovernment has occasioned M. Chevalier thinks 
may be removed by a good social and political system. He does 
not believe that the Mexican creoles are essentially unequal to 
civilization ; he has faith in the capabilities of the Aztecs; and 
he observes justly that in the absence of a population of negro 
slaves, the country has a considerable advantage. He argues 
that from their condition in the past, there are hopes for the 
native race in the future :-— 


‘The Indian is more disposed to rule than the negro; and his 
mental resources are certainly superior. Compare the civilization 
attained by the Aztecs within a few centuries with the utter bar- 
barism of the African tribes, and the superiority of the former will 
be evident. . . . . As for their natural energy, they gave 
proofs, in defending their country, of heroic qualities of which the 
facts detailed in our narrative can give only a feeble notion. More- 
over, some varieties of the Mexican Indian have the special gift of 
the negro which is made the apology for the continuance of slavery— 
they can bear the ardour of the sun, and thus are able to cultivate 
the earth even in the hottest part of the country.’ 


As the population of Mexico at present increases slowly, and 
is not adequate to meet the industrial wants of the country, 
M. Chevalier believes that it could be replenished in its lower 
ranks by an importation of coolies; while its higher orders, he 
trusts, would receive an accession from European immigration 
were order and good government established :— 


‘A civilizing government that wished to attract a large number 
of coolies to Mexico would succeed without the slightest difficulty. 
It would be enough to treat them with common justice, and to 
abstain from the outrages and injuries inflicted on them by the 
Anglo-Saxon colonists of California and Australia. In these coun- 
tries the Chinese race has been subject to exactions and other bad 
treatment; for instance, they are constantly threatened with expa- 
triation. Nevertheless, they remain in considerable numbers. If 
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such a race knew that a country existed where they would receive 
protection as well as the white man, there would be no need of 
funds to send for them; they would hasten thither in crowds. Few 
countries are so well situated as Mexico to be the object of such an 
emigration. The advantage to be derived would be great, for the 
coolies are industrious and intelligent.’ 


M. Chevalier closes his valuable work with a discussion as to 
the probable success of the intervention of France in Mexico, 
and the future destiny of the country. As regards the military 
progress of the French, we know that they have encountered a 
resistance more formidable than was at first expected, but that 
since the first publication of this work, their armies have taken 
possession of the capital, and are in occupation of the entire of 
Mexico. The anarchy of the Republic has disappeared ; and, sup- 
ported by the mass of the people, and surrounded by the troops 
of Napoleon, the monarchy of Maximilian has been set up, and 
he is undertaking the task of promoting order and civilization. 
To what extent this mission shall succeed can be told by future 
history alone ; yet some reforms are obviously possible, and can 
hardly fail to have good consequences. French bayonets will secure 
the frontiers from the ravages of the Indian freebooters, and 
French officers, it is to be expected, will organize and discipline 
a national army. Instead of being appropriated or wasted by a 
corrupt, peculating, or wasteful administration, the finances will 
be properly regulated, and will be equal to pay the public debt 
and to keep up the public establishment. Justice will be no 
longer venal and delayed, and ample protection can be given by 
an equal law to persons and property. Moreover, useful public 
works can be undertaken at no great expense ; and the drainage 
of the Tierra Caliente, and the establishment of a system of 
railways, have already attracted the attention of Government. 
A national representation fairly elected will also, it is to be 
hoped, assist the Executive in the work of improvement; and when 
social and political order shall have been firmly settled in Mexico, 
we may predict that its great resources will attract capital, com- 
merce, and credit, that an immigration of colonists will set 
in, and that the country will attain a high state of material 
prosperity. 

We fear, however, that two obstacles will, more or less, impede 
or prevent this new growth of Mexican civilization. Will the 
beneficent institutions and influences which the French conquest 
shall bring in its train, establish themselves and take root 
amidst races so long degraded as the Mexican creoles and the 
Aztecs? Will the intervention of France introduce and leave 
the germs of prosperity in the country to bear hopeful and 
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abundant fruits, or will it be simply a vain attempt to force upon 
an unkindly soil a seed which is not adapted to it? Time 
alone can answer these difficult questions, respecting which we 
are less hopeful than M. Chevalier evidently is, inasmuch as 
we have a lower opinion than he has of the natural character 
and capabilities of the Mexican races. 

The other difficulty to which we refer is, the overwhelming 
influence in Mexico of the Church and the ultramontane party, 
who for many years have steadily opposed all attempts at 
liberal and enlightened reforms, keep up the reign of intolerance 
and superstition, and will doubtless resist with too much success 
any effort to curtail the power of the Church and to bring its 
system into accordance with the needs of modern government 
and civilization. M. Chevalier devotes several chapters to this 
subject, and these set forth in the clearest manner how the 
main impediment to the prosperity of Mexico at this juncture is 
her dominant Church, with its priesthood and supporters. He 
concludes reluctantly, that should this state of things continue, 


the regeneration of the country will prove difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable 


‘It is much to be feared that unless the policy of the See of Rome 
shall undergo a change, it will support the party opposed to all pro- 
gress in Mexico as wellasin Southern America. So long as this party 
shall have such a champion, it may be routed in fields of battle, it 
may be kept out of place and power, but it never will be effectually 
subdued. The Liberal party, irritated at the obstacles which will thus 
be set continually in its path, will lose all moderation, and proceed to 
extremities. Good government in the country will be impossible, 
and there will be a constant tendency to a relapse into anarchy. Its 


regeneration will not be accomplished; on the contrary, it will 
completely fail.’ 


Let us hope, however, with M. Chevalier, that the qualities of 
the Mexican races, and the obstinacy of a faction among them, 
will not succeed in marring the prospects which at length, 
after years of misfortune, are opening upon that noble country. 
Let us hope that, under a new state of things, that favoured land, 
enriched by nature with every good and perfect gift, will become 
a seat for the prosperity of man, a region of peace, quietness, and 
happiness, Let us trust that from the reign of Maximilian the 
future historian of Mexico will date the dawn of. annals in 
glorious contrast to long ages of misgovernment and decay, 
of social decline and revolution. We have no great sympathy 
with Imperial France, and no great faith in her institutions ; we 
are not convinced that the Imperial idea which, it is said, 
prompted the expedition—the need of supporting the Latin 
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races—tends absolutely to the welfare of humanity ; but we 
welcome cordially any change which may rescue from a host of 
calamities a region blessed beyond measure by God, but cursed 
by the crimes and follies of man. 


Art. V.—(1.) Debate on the Affairs of Denmark in the Touses of 
Parliament, 4th to the 8th July, 1864. Hansard. 
(2.) Despatches of Earl Russell upon the Affairs of Poland and 
Denmarl:. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1863-64. 
(3.) The Law of Nations considered, as Independent Political Com- 


munities. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Two Vols. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1863. 


THE tendency to repeat itself which Vico attributed to history, 
is nowhere so perceptible as in debates upon the Foreign Policy 
of Governments.* In the recent discussions which have agitated 
the Legislature and the press, we need only substitute Spain 
and France for Prussia and Denmark, to be carried back 
to the days when Pulteney assailed Walpole for shutting his 

eyes to the Spanish depredations, or when Tierney strove to 
restrain Pitt from hurling armed coalitions against Napoleon. 
The identical platitudes about the honour of the country, the 
same stock of appeals about the dangers of plunging into 
continental broils single-handed, the certainty of defeat to our 
army and ruin to our commerce arising from the neglect of 
our own affairs, and the concerning ourselves with those of other 
people, have all been furbished up and pressed again into 
service. The only thing novel in the business is the position 
‘of the Conservative Party, who instead of arraigning their 
opponents upon the charge of having done too little, denounce 
them for having done too much. They blamed the Ministry, 
not for abandoning their menace of war, but for having 
threatened hostile proceedings at allt The Liberal Party, at 


* On the subject of our Foreign Policy the nation is at present in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. The old perpetual interference with the affairs of other 
States, and the absolute non-interference for which some men now plead, are 
alike indefensible. Any one who can help thoughtful men towards safe con- 
clusions on this question may do the State some service. Under this impression, 
the Editor has allowed the able writer of this article full liberty of utterance, 
without meaning it to be understood that he is himself committed to every idea 
or expression contained in it. 

+ This was the position which the Conservative leaders took up in the 
Commons. The speech of Lord Malmesbury in the Upper House was an honour- 
able exception, though we are bound to say his espousal of any cause we advo- 
cate would induce us to examine all the more closely into the reasons of it. 
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least for the last century, through good or ill repute, have 
been consistent in their opposition to war, except when it 
virtually involved the existence of the country. But this is 
the first time we have seen the Conservatives renounce their 
traditionary policy at the shrine of popular opinion, and 
endeavour to make political capital out of the blood and wounds 
of a friendly nation, which they declared it was neither our 
business to prevent or to cure. Out of such miserable 
struggles for power we can extract but little light for our future 
guidance which has not been struck out in similar contentions 
before. Even under more auspicious circumstances the vexed 
Boothes of political debate is hardly the arena for elucidating 
the principles which ought to control the international relation- 
ships of a great people. It is a subject which demands a far 
wider horizon and a clearer atmosphere than is afforded by a 
survey of the present. We must mount the stream of history 
to obtain that wide view which will alone justify us in laying 
down general propositions, and applying the light derived from 
reason and experience to actual complications. As we are 
removed from the broils of the past, we can exercise a dis- 
passionate judgment in deducing any inference from them with 
regard to the future. England has plunged as deeply as any 
other nation into the sea of foreign contention, and we have 
the effects of her repeated blunders in colossal debts and a 
bundle of absurd treaties. Let us sit down amid these seared 
fragments of the past, and attempt to derive some lessons for 
the benefit of the country. 

We are the more disposed to undertake this task, because it 
appears to us that the lamentable failure of the Government 
in the recent negotiations was mostly owing to the absence of 
any definite principles upon which the foreign relations of the 
country should be conducted. Mr. Cobden expressed as much 
when he attributed Earl Russell’s blunders entirely to the want 
of a policy. But with some inconsistency he at once pro- 
ceeded to demolish with the soritical hammer every reason upon 
which a policy should be established. Of course if there can 
arise no emergency to justify our interference in foreign politics, 
anything in the nature of a policy to guide that interference 
would be as superfluous as a fifth wheel to a coach. Earl 
Russell’s opinions on the subject are quite as subversive of a 
policy as the negative views of the Corypheus of the 
Manchester School. In the one case a policy is useless, in the 
other impossible. According to the Foreign Secretary there 
can be no national principles of foreign policy substantially 
enunciated. Each case is accompanied with special circum- 
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stances, so novel in their character as to elude any attempt to 
shape our course with regard to them by the light of general 
propositions. We all know what is the result of that doctrine 
as practically exemplified in the hand-to-mouth course he 
has pursued. From the noble lord’s conduct on one day, 
the public never could predicate what would be his action on 
the next. He threatened war when he meant peace; he 
declared for peace while soliciting the French Emperor’s active 
co-operation with a view to war. Now a minister cannot do 
a worse thing than threaten war even when he means it, if he 
attempts to make up for lack of deeds by fiery earnestness of 
expression. For declamatory violence is always taken for weak- 
ness, and his threats will be defied accordingly. When 
Stanhope heard that Catherine was preparing to attack Sweden 
and Denmark, with whom we were in alliance (1726), he sent a 
messenger with a strong remonstrance to the Empress, but 
he also dispatched the fleet to Revel at the same time. In 1718 
the same minister sent his relative, Colonel Stanhope, to re- 
monstrate with the Court of Spain for their mad attempt upon 
Sicily, but in the despatch which the Plenipotentiary delivered 
to Alberoni, was an account of the number of the squadron 
which was already under Byng, steering for the Neapolitan 
coast. Even the pacific Walpole, when Portugal was threatened 
by the same Power in 1735, managed to send a squadron to 
Lisbon to support the remonstrances of Keene at Madrid. Had 
Earl Russell made up his mind to the course he ought to take 
at the outset, and pursued that course with the vigour which 
distinguished his predecessors, he would have been master of 
the situation. But the Foreign Secretary had no fixed line of 
action beyond reading lectures to the German Courts on the duties 
they owed to humanity, and he therefore became the victim 
of the situation. He floundered as all must flounder who 
commit themselves to the sea of international politics at a 
stormy crisis, without either rudder or compass, at the same 
time earnestly believing that neither are in the least necessary, 
and that they can ride out the tempest by the force of their 
sagacity alone. Instead of curbing the billows or ruling the 
hurricane, they find themselves at the mercy of every wind 
which blows. 

In relation to this part of the case, there appears to us great 
confusion of ideas with respect to the functions both of the 
Government and the governed. As the Cabinet think it per- 
fectly idle to initiate a course of action in domestic affairs without 
being excited thereto by the great bulk of the people, it has 
come to depend upon the popular voice for direction in matters. 
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which belong exclusively to the province of the Crown. If the 
papers write up peace, peace is immediately the thing to be 
secured, at the price of everything else. If the popular feeling 
incline to war, the arsenals are at once in a state of commotion. 
If some transient excitement is got up with respect to Poland, 
Count Nesselrode is immediately lectured upon his master’s 
disregard of the laws of nations and humanity. If a little 
temporary fear of a French invasion is improvised, five or six 
millions is at once expended upon fortifying our shores with iron- 
bound forts. Even Mr. Roebuck sanctioned the propriety of this 
error at Sheffield when he affirmed, that if the minister was to 
blame for his conduct with respect to Denmark, the fault was 
to be ascribed to the people of England, whose views he had 
carried out. But though the people have a clear right to insist 
that those objects in the international relationship shall be 
secured which are identified with their interests, and to point out 
what those objects are, it is the exclusive function of ministers 
to realize them in special cases and preside over the means for 
their accomplishment. Indeed at present the Crown arrogates 
to itself the exclusive right to the management of our foreign 
relations altogether, and so long as it exercises that right, it 


- ought not to be allowed to shirk the responsibility. The initia- 


tive steps in diplomatic action lie entirely at the option of 
ministers. They are in exclusive possession of the information 
upon which only a sound conclusion can be based. By ex- 
pensive embassies in every European capital which strike deep 
their ramifications into the heart of ministerial politics, the 
schemes of foreign Cabinets are in their hands before they are 
ripe for execution, Every morning the office of the English 
minister is loaded with letters from secret agents apprizing him 
what forts Russia is erecting in the’ Caucasus ; what was the 
substance of Nesselrode’s last despatch to the Porte; whether 
Drouyn De Lhuys has truckled to Antonelli, or Von Bismark has 
administered a rebuke to the Cabinet of Vienna. If ministers 
with these channels of information in their exclusive possession 
seek direction from the popular judgment, which is of necessity 
formed upon crude conjecture and garbled information, they 
betray the high trust confided to them by voluntarily submitting 
their own wisdom to be guided by the ignorance of others. For 
a minister, even in domestic affairs, to govern, irrespective of 
principle, and simply to initiate whatever measures he knows to 
be pleasing to, or which may be forced upon his attention by the 
fluctuating voice of the multitude, appears to us a wretched sort 
of thing. But then he may find some excuse in the obstructive 
force of parties, which require a strong tide of popular feeling to 
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break down the obstacles flung in his path. It is, of course, 
better to be listless than enter upon a series of bustling failures. 
But he can find no such justification for the pursuit of a 
temporizing policy in our foreign relations, because action in 
such affairs must be promptly taken, and because the people are 
always disposed, with regard to foreign emergencies, to take the 
cue from the minister, fully aware that he is in a better position 
than they to pronounce an authoritative voice upon the course 
which should be pursued. Besides, the action of parties upon 
foreign subjects is necessarily weakened from the fact that 
_ traditions do not mingle with questions of this nature, and 
rom the circumstances of each case generally leaving no doubt 
as to what line of action is most consistent with the interests of 
the country. Opposition to a minister who is resolutely bent 
upon maintaining the prestige of his country is generally 
denounced as unpatriotic. Hence before such statesmen as Pitt, 
Canning, Chatham, and Carteret, the voice of faction has quailed. 
Their foreign measures have been received with singular 
unanimity. Now, when a minister descends from the vantage 
ground of such a position to seek for direction in the fickle 
breath of the multitude, he subjects himself to the leading- 
_ strings of those whom he is privileged to instruct, and causes 
folly to mistake its promptings for the inspiration of wisdom. 
In fact, a double mistake is committed in this matter. With the 
country should rest the decision as to the objects of our foreign 
policy, with the minister the means of their realization. But 
the two functions in this case have been actually inverted. The 
minister has determined the objects by concocting and main- 
taining the treaty which annexed Holstein to the new settle- 
ment of the Danish Crown, and then he looks for direction to 
the people as to the means of accomplishing it. What would 
we think of a pilot who should say to those whom he is 
summoned to steer, ‘ You certainly ought to decide whither you 
‘ are going, but I will, by selecting the place, relieve you of the 
‘ embarrassing perplexity of the choice ; with me rests the infor- 
‘ mation of the rocks and shallows which we must pass to reach 
‘it, but it is for you to guide the wheel and hold out to the 
‘helmsman the directing hand’? Yet this is really the absurd 
course which is held up for our admiration as the grand charac- 
teristic of prudent statesmanship ! 

Now, this line of conduct has brought us into a position as 
false and ludicrous as the principles upon which it is grounded. 
As fast as the minister is multiplying the national armaments 
and increasing the warlike expenditure, so fast is the country 
embracing those international views which render both absolutely 
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useless. In the arsenals, on the rifle-ground, in the dock-yards, 
the resources of engineering are exploited to the utmost, at a vast 
expense to the country, to augment (at a rate out of all propor- 
tion to what is required for its mere defence) our naval and 
military strength. On all sides we are stunned to death with the 
talk of Enfield bores, of Whitworth rifles, and Armstrong guns ; 
while on the hustings or in Parliament we hear nothing but the 
advocacy of that non-intervention which renders the energy spent 
upon that augmentation of strength as worthless as if it was 
wasted on the air, and the weapons as useless as the rusty fire- 
locks we keep in the Tower as specimens of the bucolic ingenuity 
of our ancestors. While science, by multiplying the means of 
intercommunication, is fast throwing down the barriers which 
isolate communities, and those commercial tenets so successfully 
expounded by the Manchester School have made those channels 
of intercommunication the means of interlacing nations in a vast 
web of reciprocal interests, the international principles advocated 
by that school aim directly at pushing those nations further 
apart, and erecting a wall of separation between them, As there 
is much that is sound in the doctrines of this party, their 
opinions have lately exercised great influence over the public 
mind; and if we differ from them here, it is not because we do 
not sympathize with their objects, but because we believe that 
the means which they employ are totally destructive of them. 
We are anxious to prevent them from strangling the best results 
of their commercial tenets by their international tenets. We would 
enlarge the conquests they have already achieved by giving them 
a wider basis, and by placing it out of the reach of any public 
marauder to interrupt the benefits they are destined to confer on 
the human race. The way, to some extent, is common between 
us. We have the same ends. We are no less inclined than they 
to expatiate upon the folly of rushing into wars with indefinite 
objects, and continuing them without any objects at all; to hold 
up as the price of our unrealized aims that immense debt which 
weighs so heavily upon our commercial resources as to afford 
some excuse for the perplexed judgment of the country. But we 
think the best remedy for interfering badly is to establish a 
sound code of principles, and adhere to them, for interfering 
well. Instead, however, of inferring from what our ministers did 
that which they ought to have done, and taking the lessons 
which a cautious reason would derive from the errors of the 
past as a guide to the present, they think the only cure for 
one extreme is to jump into the opposite, and as former 
ministers interfered too much, the only rectification of their 
policy is to interfere too little. We are, however, not sure that 
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the cure is better than the disease. At all events, it by no 
means follows that a sound course of policy will be the result 
of the exact reversal of a bad course of policy. The wisest 
course would seem to be, where Aristotle placed the virtues, in 
the path equally removed from both extremes. To meddle 
too little appears even worse than meddling too much. For 
in collecting vast armaments, and employing them for extra- 
vagant purposes, we may lose our money, but maintain our 
prestige; but in collecting vast armaments, and using them for 
no purpose, or in disbanding them and exposing ourselves to 
attack, we are in certain danger of losing both. But of these 
three courses, the one which we are pursuing is the most incon- 
sistent with duty and common sense; for if it be tyrannical 
to acquire the power of a giant for the purpose of using it 
like a giant, what shall be said of squandering opr resources to 
— the power of a giant for the purpose of not using it 
at all? 

The principle of non-intervention, though in the mouths of 
thousands of politicians, repeated on the hustings, and re-echoed 
in the press, is a phrase uttered parrot-like, to which few of 
them who use it attach any definite signification. It certainly 
saves the trouble of a world of thought on the part of Parlia- 
mentary aspirants who, when they have repeated the magical 
expression, think they have amply satisfied their hearers as to 
their opinions upon the shape which England’s foreign policy 
should assume. Yet there are many meanings to the expres- 
sion, though out of the thousands who so glibly use this phrase 
searcely a score of people have attempted to reason out the 
formula for themselves. Non-intervention may signify that we 
are not to interfere in the domestic concerns of other nations ; 
or it may mean that we are not to mingle as a principal in the 
broils of foreign nations with each other, but confine our actions 
to protests and mediation, as in the Danish and Italian 
business ; or it may mean that we are not to concern ourselves 
in any manner with foreign quarrels, but simply limit our action 
to the protection of our own coasts. There are others, however, 
who would take non-intervention to mean that we are to strike 
others only when we are struck, and that then it becomes us 
not only to act on the defensive, but to carry the law of reprisals 
into the enemy’s territory. But it is idle to put any more cases. 
By so many ways as we can interfere, by so many ways can we 
abstain from interfering. The term, therefore, in its relative 
sense has no meaning whatever. In its absolute sense it has a 
meaning, the principle of which, however, if reduced to practice, 
would only be the prelude to utter extinction. 
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Let us endeavour, if we can, to realize the position of 
ngland upon the supposition that it is resolved, at all hazards, 
o carry out the doctrine of absolute non-intervention in its 
oreign relations. The first step which naturally must be taken 
ould be the recall of our splendid embassies to foreign courts. 
or the pure purpose of viseeing passports and protecting our 
ommercial relations, consuls would serve every purpose which 
ould be desired. In this respect we should save money one 
ay while we lost it in another. Having proclaimed to the 
orld that it was our intention to retire from all international 
ngagements, to wash our hands of every future complication, 
oreign Cabinets would naturally inquire what earthly purpose it 
erved to keep up expensive embassies in London. The query 
ould only be answered by withdrawing all the legations from 
a country which had resolved to stand perfectly isolated from 
the international affairs of the world. England thus at a stroke 
would be reduced, as respects her foreign relations, to the state 
of semi-barbarism in which she existed before the treaties of 
Westphalia. Every other Power would have the advantage of 
a system of co-operation which has grown out of the civilization 
of three centuries: we should not only be shut out from it, but 
find its federative strength arrayed against us. Every other State 
would have allies, we none. We should be excluded from those 
councils in which European questions are settled, and in which 
the interests of every other State would be represented, to the 
detriment of our own. Now, such a state of things could only 
end in one result ; there would be constant intrigues to deprive 
us of the commercial, territorial, and maritime advantages upon 
which our greatness is built. If we find it difficult, even with all 
the care we take now, to hold our own, what would be the case 
if every year launched against us some large continental com- 
bination, which we should have to meet unbefriended and 
alone? The invasions which desolated our coasts during the 
early periods of our Saxon history would be nothing to the 
contumelies we should have to endure; for then it was only 
England against some piratical State, whereas, in the present 
case, it would be England against half the world. Instead 
of such a system of isolation rescuing us from wars, it would 
only plunge us deeper into them, with this little difference, that 
whereas formerly we shed our blood to purchase glory and 
dominion, we should then expend it with no other result than to 
ensure our lasting degradation. 
But it must not be supposed for an instant, if England were 
to withdraw from the federative system, that the international 
influence she at present wields would expire with her. That 
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would occur in the European organization which takes place 
under similar circumstances in the human organization. When 
the faculty of sight or hearing is extirpated in man, the power 
which has collapsed is divided among the other senses. If 
England to-morrow were to retire from the field of European 
diplomacy, one half of her influence would be absorbed by France 
and the other half by Russia. In that conjuncture no power 
could keep France out of the Netherlands, and no power could 
keep Russia out of the Dardanelles. These two Empires would 
then need only to co-operate to divide between them the spoils of 
the globe. France might advance her eagles to Antwerp and 
Coblentz, and Russia unfurl her flag over St. Sophia. Hence, 
England would not only be exposed to the danger of confronting 
these two States as they at present are, but she would behold 
them with impassive attitude arm themselves with redoubled 
strength to sweep her from the seas. This principle of non- 
intervention, if carried out in its entirety, would bind our hands 
behind our back until it was too late to strike a blow. Let 
it once be proclaimed that England will molest no one who does 
not directly attack her, and such an overwhelming strength will be 
hurled against us that resistance will be of little avail. Our 
stupidity will resemble that of the beast who quietly sees the noose 
prepared for its destruction. We should be led like a victim 
bound hand and foot for slaughter, and immolated amid the 
derision of our enemies. 

However false may be the principles upon which the present fe- 
derative system of European States is built, no one can deny that 
its tendencies are in the right direction. Itis an attempt on the 
part of nations by concerted action and harmonious movement to 
organize a species of relationship akin to that which prevails in 
every well constituted society. Its aim is to protect the weak 
against the strong, to maintain compacts, to enforce obligations. 
That the working of the machine should be defective is a matter 
of regret. But that surely can prove no reason why a State should 
tear itself out of the system and remain isolated, any more than 
the defective organization of civil society could form a reasonable 
excuse for a man to estrange himself from his fellows, and to live 
the life of a Crusoe in the woods. A nation not less than a man, 
which should so conduct itself, on the plea of avoiding quarrels, 
would be deemed insane. It would be mistaking co-operation, 
which is the very genius of civilization, for barbarism, and isolation, 
which is the genius of barbarism, for the climax of civilization. 
It would be, under the delusion of advance, to plunge backwards 
with the same celerity as other nations move forwards. But it is 
a law of rapid progress, both in the political as well as the 
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mechanical system that we cannot disentangle ourselves from the 
federative machine without the certain prospect of being crushed 
under the wheel. 

To this case of absolute non-intervention, it may be profitable 
to contrast that of the opposite, since the tendency to the other 
extreme will be found extremely injurious, though by no means 
so destructive of the national interests. For we cannot mingle 
as principals in every quarrel, or constantly fight other peoples’ 
battles, or endeavour to force by arms expatriated rulers on the 
necks of unwilling subjects, or attempt to fashion the domestic 
institutions of other nations in accordance with our tastes, 
whether such subjects like it or no; we cannot persist in doing 
any of these things, least of all try our hand at the whole collec- 
tion of them, without keeping up vast armaments, by the hateful 
measures of conscription, without drawing one-twentieth of the 
population from the legitimate pursuits of industry to the bale- 
ful pursuits of warfare, and loading the springs of commerce 
with taxes out of all proportion to the resources or energies of 
the nation. We should be involved in financial ruin. Commerce 
would fly our shores. From shopkeepers we should become the 
fillibusters of the world. The arts would collapse with our wealth. 
We could have no object in living except as the hired Swiss of 
the nations. Of all manias the fighting mania is the least recon- 
cilable with reason. It turns life into a seething hell of strife, 
and men into demons. We constantly torment ourselves in 
order that we may inflict torment upon others. Could we even 

rotract our political existence as a fighting nation, it would only 

to inflict endless evils upon humanity. In that case, it would 

be much better both for ourselves and humanity that we should 
Cease to exist. 

Intervention, then, and non-intervention, in their absolute sense, 
are equally to be rejected. Either are only fit to be entertained 
as the policy of madmen. When, therefore, any man lays down 
either principle as the exponent of his views upon our foreign 
policy, he in reality talks nonsense. It is evident that the 
only safe path to pursue is removed from both extremes, at a 
distance proportionate to the destructiveness of either. There 
are many cases in which we must interfere. ‘There are others, 
however, in which intervention would have no possible result, 
except to damage ourselves. Nor are these cases difficult to col- 
lect and arrange under general heads. In the first place, there 
is the instinct of self-preservation. We must not only hit when we 
are struck, but we must take proper precautions to resist any com- 
binations, or to hinder any accessions of strength which menace 
our interests. Then there are our growing energies and expan- 
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sive resources, which we must not suffer to be interfered with in 
any way, when seeking development by natural outlets and in 
legitimate fashion. While extending to other States their just 
rights, we must be careful with proper vigilance to maintain our 
own. But we have not the slightest chance of maintaining such 
rights with success or repelling aggressive combinations without 
allies; and we cannot form alliances without entering into treaty 
engagements and reciprocating the support we derive from other 
Powers. To violate such engagements, or permit them to be 
violated with impunity by others, would be inconsistent alike with 
our honour and self-respect. We must also, on similar grounds, 
brook no insult to our flag, or allow any passive endurance of 
affront to cast a stain on our reputation as a people. Hence the 
third head of intervention—maintenance of national honour and 
self-respect. Lastly, as a leading State, we have a mission to 
accomplish, a task appointed for us to fulfil. That mission is un- 
doubtedly to spread among European and Asiatic races a taste for 
those social arts and free institutions upon which our own great- 
ness and happiness as a people so much depend. For this purpose 
we must maintain public compacts. We must direct our energies 
to interweave into a closer network of reciprocal interests the 
States with which we are brought into contact. Any violent 
aggression which interrupts this harmony, which threatens to con- 
vert this mutual interchange of benefits into an interchange of 
slaughter, ought to meet with our armed remonstrance. If we can 
stay the hand of the aggressor with very small risk of danger to 
ourselves, it is our duty todo so. If we can successfully prevent a 
weak State from being despoiled by a strong, we should be 
unworthy of the name of a civilized people if we did not inter- 
pose our protecting shield. These four heads will be found to 
exhaust the sources of legitimate intervention: self-preserva- 
tion, unrestricted development, national dignity, and the guardian- 
ship and responsibility attaching to our position as a first-class 
Power. The first two may be denominated rights; the last, duties. 
It remains to pass in review what arguments may be advanced 
against them, and to adduce the frontier cases, which will mark 
the limits within which they must be applied. 

To impugn the right to self-preservation would strike at the 
root of ethical reason. It would be an act of insanity. No one, 
therefore, can be found to object to its exercise in case of attack. 
The only point contested is, whether those continental combina- 
tions which menace aggression may be resisted as we would resist 
the actual aggression itself. It is argued that England, cooped 
up by the seas, may survey with an eye of indifference those 
territorial changes which occasionally wipe out kingdoms and 
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enlarge or contract conterminous States. The tide of foreign 
domination, if directed against us, must break its strength upon 
our rugged shores. We successfully defied the whole might of 
the Spanish monarchy when we were but a feeble third-rate 
Power and the Spanish monarchy commanded the resources of 
one-half of Europe. It is true, since that day we have managed 
to acquire ships and colonies. But owing to the prevalence of 
free trade maxims, our colonies are of no particular advantage to 
the mother-country. They buy where they choose. They do not 
take our goods, except upon the condition, which would hold under 
any circumstances, that we produce them cheaper than other 
people. They do not contribute one fraction to the Imperial 
treasury, and yet look to us for support in time of need. Then, 
as to maritime commerce, British ships have always been able to 
give a good account of themselves. Besides, the abolition of letters 
of marque, the extinction of privateering, and the general practice 
of civilized countries to interdict in free ships nothing but con- 
traband of war, have made war, as far as vessels are concerned, 
comparatively innocuous. Private property is respected upon 
hostile territory. The time is doubtless fast approaching when 
it will be respected also on the high seas. The conclusion drawn 
from these premises is, that we are invulnerable at home, and 
have no interests abroad which any European combinations can 
impair. We may, therefore, with serene philosophy, see the ball 
of foreign domination roll and acquire colossal dimensions, in 
perfect security that the dreaded avalanche can never tumble 
upon us. As long as we can produce cheaper cottons than other 
States, we shall command the European markets. An extensive 
commerce means wealth. And with money we can plant cities 
where we will, and buy up the broad acres of the globe. 

Though these views are only those of a small section of the 
community, they deserve some consideration here, as those who 
advocate them are neither uninfluential or quiescent. Their 
refutation will also throw some light on the second class of 
rights, that of unrestricted development, which they aim at 
defeating quite as much as the first. For one of the main uses 
of a colony is not simply to extend the trade of the parent- 
country so much as to afford an outlet for its labour market and 
to provide for the legitimate increase of its population. This 
cannot be accomplished without holding forth to the emigrant 
those territorial advantages and pecuniary inducements which 
only the mother-country can offer. From America take away 
the vast tracks of virgin soil which extend their prairies to the 
sources of the Mississippi,and upon which her increasing population 
make constant encroachments, and the nation would lose one of the 
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mainsprings of that prosperity which once made her a marvel 
to the Old World and the New. If the French were to seize 
Canada to-morrow, those premiums which at present tempt 
British labour to that part of the globe would be transferred 
to the French people. That gate would be shut against us, 
Our development pro tanto would be restricted. We should 
multiply under increased disadvantages. If all our colonies 
underwent a similar fate, the labour market at home would be 
swamped. The home population would become like a thriving 
tree suddenly deprived of light and air. Its growth would be 
stunted. Instead of a people of brawny chests and well-sinewed 
muscles, its offshoots would appear in bundles of emaciated 
bones and rags. We should have the satisfaction of feeling that 
the strength thus lost went to swell the resources of our antago- 
nists. The colonial question, then, is not one of a mere balance 
account. It is one of superiority of races and the supremacy of 
those ideas and institutions which become paramount with them. 

But even in a material point of view our foreign possessions 
are of the greatest use to us, irrespective of the direct traffic by 
which they enrich the mother-country. Individual emigrants in 
Jamaica or Ceylon, who have not shipped a single cargo to 
Great Britain, may, having acquired a fortune there in foreign 
trade, leave the business to their children, and return to expend 
their wealth at home. A large amount of home taxation is 
derived from incomes originally obtained from the colonies. 
What a field India opens to the superfluous energies of British 
youth, both in administrative employment as well as in private 
commerce. Its silks are spun, its mines delved, its fruits exploited, 
not less for other countries than our own. In our hands it has 
become a vast emporium of negotiable merchandize, which we 
seatter over Europe. London is the centre to which all these 
streams of wealth converge; and hence it has become the 
largest, the wealthiest, and the most influential capital of the 
globe. By simply cutting off these sources of prosperity London 
would become as unimportant to Europe as Christina or Madrid. 
We should suddenly collapse from a first-class Power to a third- 
class Power. But let these channels of wealth thus cut off be 
conferred upon our enemies, and we should become no Power at 
all. We should exist only at the mercy of those who rioted in the 
spoils. Our foreign possessions, then, are the firmest mainstays 
of our prosperity. The Power who took them would strike a 
mortal blow at both the moral and material greatness of England. 

But apart from these considerations, it is absurd to represent 
England as inaccessible to attack from the sea, The inventions 
of modern science and the complete revolution in naval tactics 
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have completely bridged over the Channel, and furnished a high 
road easily to be marched over by any Power who might wish to 
assail us. Had the attack of the Spanish Armada been directed 
with all the appliances which steam-rams and iron-clad frigates 
can now command, there is little doubt the Spanish Bigotes 
would have effected a landing, and perpetrated no little mischief 
in our maritime counties. But whatever injury might have been 
inflicted then is not to be mentioned in contrast with the world 
of evil which even the temporary success of such an attack 
would entail now. We have, therefore, greater reason than our 
ancestors to take precautions against such disasters in proportion 
to the increased risk of the danger. If a Russian or French 
autocrat were to show by his acts to-morrow that he aspired at 
universal dominion, or intended to dictate the law to Europe, we 
should be wanting to our highest interests if we did not counter- 
mine his machinations with the same spirit as the Govern- 
ment of Elizabeth worked against Philip, that of Anne against 
Louis XIV., and that of George against Napoleon. If we waited 
till our colonial resources were cut off, or the storm burst upon our 
own shores, we should fight with all the disadvantages of a man 
maimed of his most important members, and whose diminished 
strength had been infused into the limbs of his enemies. 

Now the extreme cases to which these two first principles 
apply are easy to seize. If France absorbs the sterile valleys of 
Savoy in a friendly way, we have little cause to interfere. But 
if she were to absorb either of the Netherlands in a violent way, 
it would be our duty simply as a precautionary measure to resist 
the encroachment. If Russia were again to attempt to seize the 
Dardanelles, or menace in any way the short route to our Indian 
dominions, such a step ought to be repelled with all the force 
we could direct against it. The first step would aim at establish- 
ing the old frontier of the empire, which would be inconsistent 
with the independence and unrestricted development of outlying 
nations. The second step would enable Russia to snatch the 
trade of the Levant from our grasp, and dictate the terms upon 
which we should hold Hindostan, if, indeed, it suited her to allow 
us therein to keep up the semblance of sovereignty. Again, 
if America were to attempt to coop in our Canadian frontier by a 
series of forts, as France did our Hudson Bay Territory in 1759, 
or Spain the confines of Georgia in 1739, it is evident that 
pretensions of this character would conflict with our second class 
of rights, and should be resisted, if remonstrance failed, by force. 
We have a right to unrestricted development in the fields we 
have won for ourselves either by conquest or maritime enter- 
prise. When England allows her legitimate rights to be interfered 
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with without striking a blow in their defence, she may feel con- 
fident that her prosperity cannot possibly survive such an event 
twenty years. 

Against the third class of cases positively demanding our 
interference, it is urged that treaties are only signed de bene 
esse on condition of their turning out to be expedient, that 
nations have invariably repudiated them whenever they found 
any advantage in doing so, or whenever any injury was likely 
to arise from their fulfilment. They are, in fact, a delusion by 
which nations cajole each other into an appearance of amity, 
until they find it convenient to violate the bond. We all know 
with what solemn forms the pragmatic sanction was executed by 
the leading States of Europe, by which the territories of the 
Austrian Empire in their integrity were guaranteed to the 
daughter of Charles VI., and how ruthlessly, before the ink had 
well dried of the high signatories, they nearly all rushed to wrench 
the territories they had guaranteed from the hand of Maria 
Theresa, and divide them among each other. In 1715, we found 
it convenient to contract a solemn guarantee treaty with Den- 
mark, and in twenty years after we were found shelling its capital 
to pieces. Besides the fluctuating growth of communities, the 
ever-changing position in which they find themselves, render such 
documents for the purposes they are intended to fulfil, after the 
flight of a handful of years, not worth the paper on which they 
are written. In 1703, when Spain was under the rule of a 
despot inimical to Great Britain, it was deemed expedient to 
guarantee the integrity of Portugal, and to give her heated wines 
a vast supremacy over the cooling beverages of Burgundy. But 
no one will maintain we have any such interests now in defend- 
ing that territory, or in sacrificing our stomachs at the shrine of 
constitutional government. There is not one of the canons 
so pompously enunciated by international writers as the basis 
of public law and the reciprocal rights of nations which are 
not constantly violated. In fact, no public law reigns in Europe 
of any permanence except force. We should not insure our 
subjects redress when injured by foreign States, any more 
than we should indemnify English tourists who venture into 
the Sahara Desert unarmed, and who are, in consequence, plun- 
dered by the first caravansera of nomads they meet. The proper 
way to meet an affront is to pay it back in kind, and not 
plunge two nations into war because one official forgets his 
manners, and a minister happens to support his braggart pre- 
tensions. It is idle to talk about maintaining our delicate 
notions of honour and dignity at the sacrifice of hecatombs of 
human victims. The inter-relationship of States is in the same 
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chaotic condition as the social relationship of the individuals 
comprising them was in the fourth century; and to talk about 
upholding notions of honour and dignity among them is absurd, 
in the absence of any machinery for enforcing the rudest prin- 
ciples of justice. ; 

Though there is some foundation for these recriminations, 
we think they point to a course diametrically opposite to that 
in favour of which they are adduced. If the international 
relationship of European States is grossly rudimentary, that, 
instead of being an argument for abandoning its condition 
to lawless rule, is one of the strongest motives we could have 
for endeavouring to extract order out of chaos, and by setting 
an example ourselves of fidelity to treaties, and by not permitting 
others wantonly to trample upon them where we were concerned, 
to lead to the establishment of that justice and good faith in 
the federative system of Europe which has been established 
in the social system. By repudiating treaty engagements when 
adverse to our interests we should only increase the disorder 
which prevails. We should relax the scattered bonds between 
European States, which it ought to be the desire of all good men 
to interweave into a closer network of justice and amity. Our 
name upon the back of a treaty would be worth nothing. We 
should even get no people to co-operate with us when they 
found it to their advantage to do so. Similar evils ensue when 
we allow others with impunity to break faith with us in 
matters of important concern either to ourselves or to leading 
European interests. In the one case, we are directly injured ; in 
the other, public law is trampled down and lawless rule pro- 
moted among a federative community of States, in the equitable 
relations of which we are principally interested as a leading 
member. If the letter of treaties, by the shifting tide of human 
events, come to subvert their spirit, the same phenomenon takes 
place in private law, and may be remedied by a similar adjust- 
ment. When the material injury affects individual citizens they 
have as clear a right to the protection of their government as 
if they were in its own territory; for though, when pitted 
against private persons, they must look after themselves in the 
struggle, they cannot be expected to cope with the power which 
an organized State can direct against them, and when that power 
is used to their destruction or dishonour they have an undoubted 
claim to the exertion of the utmost support which the govern- 
ment they contribute to maintain can exercise in their behalf. 
The first object of government is to shield its subjects from 
wnmerited disgrace or overbearing wrong, and wherever the 
British vessel uprears the national flag, or the British traveller 
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directs his footsteps, both must feel they are overshadowed by a 
mighty power which will rescue them from either. 

The common class of cases which fall under this head are 
easily marked off. The Spanish pretension to search British 
vessels off the coast of Florida, if accompanied with the galling 
incidents which the opposition vividly attached to it, even 
without the fable of Jenkens’s ears, was amply sufficient, 
in point of reparation, to justify the Government in launch- 
ing the thunderbolt of war against Madrid. The violation of 
the neutrality of American vessels in 1806, for the purpose 
of impressing British sailors, would also have justified the 
Republic in declaring war had we persisted in the practice. 
The seizure by Commodore Wilkes of the American envoys 
on board an English steamer was evidently a case of this 
class). We had no material interest in Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason reaching Europe, but it was justly felt that an outrage 
had been committed on the British flag which would have 
justified England in exerting her entire strength to wipe out, 
though the stain were to be effaced in seas of American blood. 
Louis XIV.’s infraction of the Treaty of Utrecht by acknowledg- 
ing the title of James II. to the throne of England, was deemed a 
much greater ground for war than his repudiation of the 
partition treaties by placing his grandson on the throne of 
Spain, just as the insulting treatment of Lord Whiteworth by 
Bonaparte instigated to a greater degree even the pacific 
Cabinet of Lord Grenville to deliver the warlike ultimatum 
which led to the renewal of hostilities, far more than the First 
Consul’s violation of the the Treaty of Amiens by assuming the 
presidentship of Liguria. Now no one would affirm that the 
funds would have been affected by the simple action in Italy of 
recognising the mere titular dignity of a despised prince, or 
that any Englishman would be one jot worse off because an 
irascible potentate flourished his cane at the head of a gouty 
old peer. These insults were, nevertheless, levelled at the 
nation. There was not a man in the kingdom who did not feel 
that the cane of the First Consul had been flourished in his 
face. That fact revealed an intention to dictate which only 
awaited the power to transmute itself into avowed hostility. 
But the material danger is the least part of the business. There 
is a certain amount of respect which men who fulfil their 
engagements expect from their fellow-creatures, and which is 
dearer to them than any annuity derived from consols or any 
broad acreage whatever. Sooner than lose it they are prepared 
to risk even life itself. In fact, material prosperity is only 
regarded by them as a means to that end, and is valueless 
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without it. As it is with men, so it is in a greater degree with 
nations, for men may be sheltered by their own tribunals from 
the evils which they suffer from the undeserved affronts of 
their fellow-creatures, but nations, in the present international 
relationship, have no other resource, unless in the strength of 
their own right arm. 

No obligations are so universally admitted as those of natural 
society, which grow up spontaneously among men from their 
imate propensity to associate themselves together for the 
purpose of mutual co-operation and defence. The fundamental 
law of this society is, that each individual should do for the others 
everything which their welfare requires, and which he can 
perform without neglecting the duty he owes to himself; nor 
can men exempt themselves from the obligations of this law by 
uniting in civil society. On the contrary, by this combination 
of personal wills, the State becomes a compound moral personage 
—an organized union of the united wills of the individual 
citizens, and the obligations of natural society thus acquire in 
its regard conjoint strength. ‘Such a society,’ says Vattel, 
‘has its affairs and interests. It deliberates and takes its 
‘resolutions in common, possessing, like a moral person, an 
‘understanding and a will peculiar to itself.* Now one of 
the obligations of nature is to put down thieving. A man who 
stands by and allows another to rob his neighbour’s watch, or 
effect a burglarious entry into his house, when, by raising a 
timely alarm, he could prevent such rascality, would be admit- 
ted to be wanting in the first duties of natural society. But no 
reason can be given for exempting a State from the application 
of the same principle. If a nation beholds its neighbour 
knocked over and despoiled with supine indifference when by 
extending its arm it could restrain the aggressor, its culpability 
is as manifest as that of the bystander who, seeing his 
fellow-creature similarly treated, to whom he could have 
afforded timely assistance, slinks off with his hands in his 
pockets, affirming that his interests are in no way involved in the 
transaction. 

But there is a limit to our duties as well as to our rights. It 
is evident that we must measure our treaty engagements by our 
ability to fulfil them, and by the consequences which would 
result from allowing their infraction to go unpunished. The 
Chinese are barbarians. If they break a commercial treaty, we 
are clearly bound to punish them, because we can do so success- 
fully, and because the development of trade has a civilizing 
influence, and will confer greater advantages on them than 


* “ Droit des Gens. Preliminaires,” § i. 
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ourselves. But if the French were to cancel their last com- 
mercial treaty we should have to view them in the light of a 
retiring partner, who was as free to terminate as he was to enter 
upon his engagement. Besides, the commercial treaties with 
China, like most of those with barbarians, are concessions for 
some advantage gained in war, which would give us a right, in 
case of infraction, to extort their fulfilment from civilized nations. 
All compacts, whether territorial or otherwise, which have been 
dictated at the sword’s point, may clearly, if violated, justify the 
use of the sword for their renewal upon a firmer basis. But it 
would hardly be prudent to exercise this right when the chances 
of success were much against us, or when the good arising from 
the resumption of the compact would by no means counterbalance 
the evil arising to ourselves from a recourse to arms, although 
the recalcitrant State should have bound its faith to us by special 
bond and covenant. It is a bad thing to allow a State to break 
its compacts with impunity; but neither the duties in this 
respect which we owe to ourselves or humanity can oblige us to 
undertakings which might culminate in our ruin. But where 
we have solemnly plighted our faith to interfere in certain 
emergencies, either singly or as joint guarantees, that is another 
matter, which we presently shall have to deal with upon its own 
merits. 

Now, it is this limitation which underlies all our duties pre- 
scribed merely by positive right, which furnishes a reply to most 
of the objections which can be offered against the last ground ot 
intervention, viz., the task which every great Power ought to 
fulfil of promoting justice in the international relation of States, 
of protecting the weak from the aggressions of the strong, of 
spreading those ideas of independence, self-reliance, industry, 
and freedom of commercial intercourse, which are such powerful 
factors in the product of human civilization. For as man is not 
compelled to sacrifice his interests in order to advantage another, 
neither is a nation. Hence that farrago of objections* urged 
against this principle of intervention about the Quixotism of 
justice, which would lead a nation into every quarrel, because 
there is a right and wrong side to every question, completely 
falls to the ground. We would measure our responsibility in 
this case as we would measure it in that of insisting upon the 
fulfilment of our treaty engagements. As in the one we would 
not act like an imprudent creditor, who, in compelling payment 
of an insolvent’s debt throws good money after bad; neither in 
the other should we concern ourselves with evils impossible to 
ameliorate, or in the rectification of which we should likely bring 


* Vide Mr. Cobden’s speech, House of Commons, 5th July. 
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down as many evils upon ourselves as those we endeavoured to 
amend. But where we can interpose with effect, and with little or 
no immediate mischief to ourselves, there we are bound by the 
triple relation of interest, duty, and common sense, to doso. At 
a lower mark than this surely no one would wish his country to 
aim who is not prepared to regard men as an inferior sort of 
cattle, to reduce life into a mere provender business, having no 
object out of the common sty beyond that of sensual repletion. 
As illustrative both of this principle itself and the limits in 
which it is confined, we may take the case of Poland. That 
country is still sending forth the flower of its population to the 
mines of Siberia or the capitals of other lands. It refuses to be 
absorbed. At every crisis which convulses Europe, and occa- 
sionally when Europe is in profound peace, it rises like a ghastly 
spectre to wrestle with its oppressors, and flaunt its wounds in 
the eyes of sympathizing nations. The resources of that country 
are lost to Europe, and the energies of the population wasted in 
brutal strife with an army cf marauders, ‘‘Coul@ wé restore its 
independence at small sacrifi¢e to otirselves, It would Be our duty 
as certainly as it would be énr'interest-to dé so. “But we clearly 
are not bound to make thé attempi*at ‘costly sacrifice to 
selves, or where the chances of success are not manifestly in our 
favour. As one of the international guardians we have only a 
right to interfere ; but the exercise of that right is an affair of 
moral prudence, and it is only under the conditions specified that 
it is converted into a moral duty. But the cases in which the 
question of Poland has been forced upon our consideration do 
not present any opportunity for the display of political casuistry. 
In 1831 the whole of Poland rose as one man. Austria and 
France invited us to unite with them for the purpose of effecting 
their redemption. Success at a small sacrifice was certain ; but 
we evaded the duty, although bound to interfere, as far as the 
Duchy of Warsaw was concerned, by treaty, and by that evasion 
committed a criminal blunder, because there cannot be a doubt 
that moral engagements are not more binding on men than 
nations. The neglect of that duty brought its Nemesis in the 
Crimean war, which again gave us another opportunity of 
avenging an outrage committed upon a free people in defence of 
all law and justice, not only without neglecting but promoting 
our material interests. But we preferred to lose two armies and 


one hundred millions of money in dismantling a few turrets of a 


stone fortress, when we might have permanently crippled our 
antagonist, and conferred independence upon a slaughtered na- 
tionality, at one-half of the sacrifice. Again, in 1846, when 
Austria overturned the republic of Oracow, there cannot be a 
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doubt that, if France and England had followed up their remon- 
strance by assuming an hostile attitude against that Power, 
their demands would have been conceded without striking a 
single blow. How far it would have been prudent last year to 
support our protests by acts was a question that should have met 
with mature consideration. The French invited us to withdraw 
our ambassador, and pursue the same course with regard to 
Russia as we had done previously with regard to Naples. But 
our Cabinet would not listen to any course which went beyond 
bluster and screaming indignation, although in the case of 
Naples we were only bound by a regard to justice, whereas in 
that of Poland we were bound by specific engagement. This was 
another transgression of an international duty, by which we 
irritated France, and prepared the way for the present discredit 
which has fallen upon our diplomacy in the eye of Europe. 
The minister who has had the fate of Poland in his hands 
during these four critical emergencies is at the head of the 
present, Goyernment. We neither envy his power or his popu- 
larity; for koth would deaa imheritance if purchased with 
the’ biot whieh ‘the mention of Poland must cast upon his 
otherwise -iiustnions careey., 
It is this fourth head of intervention which really constitutes 
the test by which a feeble and irresolute minister is distinguished 
from one of splendid energy and acute foresight. A Government 
which loses sight of it is called weak; a Government which 
takes upon itself the tasks it inspires is called strong. When 
Cromwell fitted out an expedition to punish the piracies of the 
Dey of Algiers, and to restrain the Duke of Savoy from exter- 
minating the Vaudois, he was employing the arm of this nation 
to protect justice. Hence his foreign policy is one of which 
Englishmen have most reason to be proud. And because James 
and his Parliament merely blustered over the affairs of the 
Palatinate, because they did virtually nothing but express a few 
empty words of indignation over the outrage committed upon 
the Elector Palatine, the foreign policy of James is denounced 
as one of which Englishmen have most reason to be ashamed. 
When Stanhope sent Byng into the Mediterranean to paralyze the 
fleet of Spain in its attempts to conquer Sicily, he was acting as 
“the guardian of public order in Europe. Besides, the Treaties of 
Utrecht, bad or good, had received the sanction of both countries 
as public law, and he very properly felt this country was doubly 
bound to maintain them intact, if it could do so with little sacri- 
fice of its pecuniary interests. His anticipations turned out 
virtually correct,and his foreign administration has been therefore 
numbered among the most successful in this country. When 
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Lord North, at the outset of his administration, allowed Poland 
to be portioned without any further interposition than a feeble 
remonstrance, he evinced that pusillanimity which afterwards 
heaped upon our arms the most mortifying defeats, and which 
has caused his administration to be stigmatized as a curse to 
the nation. In Canning, again, we find a minister whose 
foreign administration is, after Chatham’s, the most brilliant in 
the country, and simply from this cause, that he would suffer no 
outrage upon international justice te go unpunished, if the 
offender fell within the reach of his arm. In protecting Portugal 
from the aggression of Spain, or in vindicating the independence 
of the Greeks against the Ottomans, or the independence of 
Mexico against the parent despotism, the minister did not waste 
his time in reading lectures to his antagonists on the rights of 
nations, or in asking himself whether the material interests of 
England were sufficiently involved as to lead him to take more 
active steps in the business. All he appears to have concerned 
himself with was, whether the rights and the wrongs at issue 
were such that he could uphold the one and defeat the other, 
with little risk of danger to his country, and when he had satis- 
fied his mind on that point, he adopted the course which has 
made his name an inheritance to his country and an ornament 
to mankind. 

We are all the more interested in holding forth the policy of 
this minister as worthy in the highest degree of our imitation, as 
an attempt has been made by our Foreign Secretary to shield 
the failure. of his recent disastrous negotiations under the pvres- 
tige of that great name. Earl Russell said in laying the proto- 
cols of the late Conference on the table of the House of Lords, 
that he found himself in a similar position to Mr. Canning when 
laying before their lordships the protocols of the unsuccessful 
Congress of Verona! If the Government had failed to preserve 
Denmark from the aggressions of Prussia, it was not without 
honourable precedent, for Mr. Canning, in precisely analogous 
circumstances, had failed to protect Spain from the aggressions of 
France. But the Congress of Verona, instead of being a failure, 
was one, too unfortunately, attended with success. It was also 
one not of our calling. It assembled for the purpose not of 
defending the freedom of nations, but of putting into practice the 
rules of the Holy Alliance. Besides, the threatened attack was 
not against Spain, but against the Liberal party in that country, 
and the subsequent entry of French troops was at the urgent sum- 
mons of the Court party, who had no other means of providing for 
their defence. As such, an ordinary minister would have politely 
declined to interfere in the domestic affairs of other nations, and 
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have entered his protest against any other nation doingso. But 
Mr. Canning, acting under the belief that this country had a 
mission to accomplish, did more. He said to these despotic 
intruders, unterrified by their great armies, ‘If you trample down 
‘ Liberal Government in Madrid, I will make reprisals by estab- 
‘lishing the independence of the Spanish colonies. If you bring 
‘Spain under despotic sway, it shall be Spain shorn of those 
‘dependencies which constitute the principal element of her 
‘greatness.’ The minister was as good as his word. As soon 
as the French army crossed the Ebro, he acknowledged the 
independence of Spanish America, calling into existence a con- 
stitutional kingdomin the NewWorld, to rectify the loss of a con- 
stitutional kingdom in the Old. The circumstances are therefore 
widely different in every point under which they can be consi- 
dered, and so far is the conduct of Mr. Canning from affording 
shelter to an irresolute minister or a pretext for a policy of inaction, 
it administers to both the severest rebuke a minister could 
receive. We wonder that the shade of that great statesman did 
not start from its ashes, to chide the minister for so wanton a 
piece of audacity. 

Ministers had need to seek shelter behind precedent, for if 
their conduct be examined with respect to Denmark by the 
light of the principles we have laid down, they will certainly 
not cut a flourishing figure in history. That country is 
one of the oldest monarchies in Europe. It has furnished 
us with a line of kings. Holstein and Schlesvig have been 
incorporated with it for upwards of four hundred years. We 
have thought its integrity so necessary to curb the ambition of 
Russia, as to guarantee the inviolability of its dominions by 
express guarantee. We have frequently lavished upon it our 
subsidies.* In prospect of the extinction of the direct line, and 
the consequent dismemberment of its territories by Salic law, 
we thought it necessary, in conjunction with the leading States 
of Europe, to provide for the contingency by a treaty en- 
gagement, devolving the whole of its estates upon a new 
House. That treaty, so solemnly executed by us, was incor- 
porated into their constitution by the estates of the kingdom. 
With the sovereign elect we contracted the highest dynastic 
alliance, accepting his daughter as a fit mother of our future 
kings; yet no sooner does this new sovereign whom we had 
actively concurred in setting up, and whom the people of 
Denmark accepted upon the understanding that he was the only 
plank held out to them by the European Powers by which 
the integrity of their dominions could be preserved, than a 

* In 1714, 1734, 1739. 
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stealthy attack, terminating in a savage onslaught, is made 
upon his dominions by two of the Powers whose names are on 
the back of the treaty by which their integrity had been 
secured. Did this outrage call for our intervention? We 
contend it did, upon the double ground of fidelity to treaty 
engagements and as a gross violation of international justice. 
So also thought the British minister. He remonstrated and 
threatened war. He invoked the aid of the remaining co- 
signatories to help him in preserving that compact which they 
had conjointly interwoven with the public law of Europe. But 
as he had recently bullied the one and alienated the other, 
neither made any sign. The British minister, finding himself 
deserted by his allies, refuses to draw the sword of England 
from its sheath on the ground—first, that the repudiation of 
the bond by tlie co-signatories released her from any obligations 
imposed by the engagement ; secondly, that we had no material 
interests involved in the struggle; thirdly, that it was not in 
our power, single-handed, either to resist or repel the aggressors. 
All the ministerial arguments reduce themselves to these three 
heads. With the second of these reasons we have nothing 
whatever to do here, but the first and the last, as most pertinent 
to the issues raised in this dispute, require our deepest 
attention. 

The first question is, whether we were bound by strict com- 
pact, in conjunction with the co-signatories, to take care that the 
dominions of Denmark descended intact tothe House of Gluckstiidt. 
If the Treaty of 1852 does not mean this, it can possibly mean 
nothing else. Five gentlemen delegated by five sovereign 
States meet in London. They pass over legitimate heirs, reconcile 
conflicting claims, and finally agree that the whole dominions 
of Denmark should descend to Prince Christian on the death 
of the old King, and that he should be presented to the Rigsraad 
as the heir of their choice. Had he been presented as the 
inheritor only of one-third of their territories, the estates would 
doubtless have refused to legalize an arrangement which would 
have dismembered their kingdom, and stript it of any -vestige 
of its independence. Here, then, we have five of the high con- 
tracting Powers entering into a treaty by which they lead the 
people of Denmark to believe that if they legitimate the claims 
of Christian VIIL, their old territories will be preserved intact 
under his seeptre. In this engagement we have all the elements 
of a legal contract. There is the pollicitutio, the consensus, 
and the conventio. The consideration moves from Denmark, 
to whom the promise is proffered. Denmark having performed 
her part of the contract, had a right to look to each one of the 
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contracting Powers for the performance of theirs. It is a sorry 
excuse for England to declare herself absolved from the obliga- 
tion because France and Russia have found it expedient to break 
their plighted troth in the face of Europe. If the Treaty of 
1852 was a bill accepted by the high contracting Powers, and 
drawn upon Denmark, it would not serve England in a Court 
of Justice, to exempt herself from the claim upon the ground 
that as her co-acceptors had declined to meet the bill she might 
repudiate it likewise. If such a principle is to be universally 
applied, no property either held by private or public law 
would be secure for a moment. This country, on the acceptance 
of the throne of Greece by a scion of Bavaria, entered into 
a joint guarantee with the other European Powers for the 
defence of his dominions contra quoscumque. Switzerland 
and Belgium remain under similar protection. But suppose 
that one of the five high contracting Powers plundered to-morrow 
one of the countries they had so stipulated to protect, and the 
rest repudiated the engagement, if we apply the principle by 
which we justify our proceedings with respect to Denmark, 
what would be the worth of public law in Europe? The 
smaller States of Europe will hold their frontiers by a very 
uncertain tenure, if the principle of limited liability is to be 
applied to nations. 

But even if our honour were not concerned in this matter, 
there is that gross violation of international equity which should 
call for our intervention quite as much, provided it was a case in 
which we could vindicate public justice with success and with no 
great sacrifice of our own interests. So, at all events, must have 
thought the British minister, because, while affirming our 
honour was not concerned in the abandonment of the treaty, 
he invited the aid of France to repel the aggression. On no 
other ground can that solicitation of warlike assistance be vindi- 
cated.* The ground of dispute?in this part of the case, then, is 
narrowed to this point, Were we able to protect Denmark suc- 
cessfully without sacrificing the national interests or neglecting 
the duties which we owe to ourselves? It appears to us we were, 
not only without neglecting our interests, but by absolutely 
improving them. Jf we can show this, then our late pusil- 
lanimity will involve a breach of one of those first obligations of 
natural society which are co-extensive with the human race. It 
is skulking away while we allow our neighbour’s house to be 
broken open, with the additional disgrace of that neighbour 
being a relative in whose prosperity we had a peculiar interest. 


* Vide Speeches of Lord Palmerston at Tiverton, and Earl Russell in the 
H ouse of Lords, Sth July. 
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In trying this part of the question we may place ourselves in 
the position of the English Cabinet in January, who believed 
that the Treaty of 1852 was gone for ever, and that their move- 
ments were perfectly unrestricted by that engagement. For we 
are not resting this part of the case on the ground of a treaty 
engagement, but simply on the ground of the violation of 
justice by the invasion of Danish territory. What, then, was 
the position of the assailants? There was the Confederation 
ready to move their forces upon Holstein to secure its autonomy 
for the German people. Then came Prussia, supported to some 
extent by Austria, who were prepared to overrun Jutland for the 
purpose of extorting Lauenburg and the Schlesvig harbours and 
islands for itself. Now it is evident that in unfurling our flag 
on the Eider, and restricting our defence to Denmark proper, 
that Prussia is the only Power with whom we were likely to come 
in collision. Austria would never have dared, with her bankrupt 
finances, and with Venetia and Hungary ready to spring upon 
her haunches, to encounter the British lion in the defence of the 
right. The attempt would have been equivalent to an act of 
imperial suicide. Now if Prussia be a State we ought to shrink 
from encountering single-handed, the sooner we shut up our 
arsenals the better. We have encountered in feebler condition 
than we are now, a much more powerful antagonist; and finally 
chained him to a rock who wrote his name in the ruins of her 
rifled palaces, and who overturned her dominion at a blow. But 
in this case our position would have been one of defence behind 
fortifications garrisoned with the effective strength of the 
country. Sweden was ready to co-operate with us by land and 
sea. The number of land forces which we could from these 
sources have opposed to the Prussian strength could not have 
been less, including one-fourth of our own army, than 160,000 
men. Now this would have been a force which, in conjunction 
with the finest fleet in the world, would have made a much 
bolder man than Von Bismark pause before he attempted to 
cope with a country opened along its depth and breadth to 
maritime operations. The fact is, had our flag been unfurled 
under such auspices on the frontiers of Denmark, Prussia would 
not have ventured to have moved a musket, and the British 
minister, instead of travestying his policy, might have repeated 
the proud boast of Mr. Canning, ‘Where the English standard is 
‘ planted, there foreign domination shall not come.’ 

Now what would have been the great sacrifice involved in 
taking up this merely defensive position? Would it have 
amounted to a pound taken out of the pocket of each house- 
holder of the United Kingdom? We believe it would not have 
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cost, if economically managed, half the money. But we should 
have to set against it not only the advantage of having vindi- 
cated public law, but secured as a constant ally a maritime 
Power in the Baltic who would have known how to reciprocate 
the favours we had lavished on her defence. We should have 
maintained in independence that kingdom with which our royal 
House had contracted an august alliance, and prevented the 
nursery of our future Kings from becoming a miserable satrap of . 
a Power which is itself a satrap of the despotism of Russia. We 
should have closed the ports of the Baltic to, and prevented the 
maritime growth of, a kingdom which maintains the most 
restrictive tariff in Europe, and lays an embargo upon all goods 
which she can manufacture for herself. We should have held in 
our grasp the keys of the Baltic, which now must virtually fall 
into the possession of Russia. We should have erected a store- 
house of defence in those seas against the only Power with 
which we are likely to come into collision as the maintainer of 
an avowed policy of conquest and aggression. Now these are 
no small advantages both present and prospective to set against 
the wretched outlay which would have been required for the 
defence of Denmark. Were the expense ten times the probable 
amount it might have cost us, and were there no counter dis- 
advantages arising from inaction, a spirited minister would not, 
‘having threatened warlike operations, have ventured to with- 
draw his hand. But the immediate pecuniary saving has been 
effected in order that we might survey with indifference the 
assassination of a brave and friendly people guided by a British 
Cabinet, with the chivalry of England trailed in the dust. 

That a policy of inaction, however disgraceful, should com- 
mand very excellent reasons in its favour need not surprise us, 
seeing that a minister who refuses to maintain the honour of his 
country by blows has left himself nothing else to do than fortify 
his position by arguments. It is so very pleasant for a minister to 
do nothing, that it is quite natural that any one embarked upon 
this course should exhaust all the weapons of logic in his favour. 
But the reasons adduced in this case happen to be of that class 
of which he even need be more ashamed than of the wretched 
course, at one time of scolding menace, then of ignominious 
retreat, which he has pursued. We have been told that if we 
had interfered to protect Denmark from aggression we should 
have lighted up a bonfire in Europe which would have set fire to 
the four corners of the earth.* This is equivalent to saying that 
if we had interfered to prevent aggression in one part of Europe 


* Vide Earl Russell’s speech, House of Lords, 8th of July; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s speech, House of Commons, 4th of July. 
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we should have provoked aggression in every part of Europe. 
Now it is by no means complimentary to our neighbours to say 
that they would take a policeman’s baton putting down a row as a 
signal for a general mélée, and comes with a very bad grace from 
those who invited the French Emperor to co-operate with them 
in order to bring about that general skirmish which they so 
much deprecate. Then we have been told that in case of effective 
interposition our vessels would have been intercepted by 
privateers and our commerce swept from the seas.* But by 
what great maritime Power were these slight feats to be accom- 
plished? Surely, had the recklessness of Prussia brought us 
into collision with her it cannot be insinuated for a moment that 
any vessel she could equip would cause the slightest terror to 
even the least of our merchantmen. Russia, as a naval Power, 
occupies the highest rank in Europe. But during the Crimean 
war the sight of the slightest craft bearing a Union Jack made 
the stoutest of her ships fly back panic-stricken to her harbours. 
But Prussia is not even a maritime Power of the lowest rank, 
but of no rank at all. Yet just in the very point in which 
England could have held Prussia at her mercy the British 
minister represents British interests scathed under her blows, 
Just in the very point where our interests would be most secure, 
in that point he pictures them as most vulnerable. But the 
main argument is, we could not with our feeble land force oppose 
ourselves to the armies of the united people of Germany without 
meeting with signal discomfiture. Intimidation, or the incite- 
ment of fear, is the invariable course pursued by those who want 
to damp the energies of the country. But here it was peculiarly 
inappropriate, as it threw that part of the case into prominence 
which revealed his worst blunder. For between the objects of 
Prussia in this miserable quarrel and those of the minor German 
States there was a gulf of antagonism which a prudent minister, 
by playing off one against the other, would have turned to 
account. But the British Government by backing the Treaty 
of 1852 with warlike menace bridged over that gulf, and threw 
the minor States completely into the arms of Prussia. Even the 
German Democracy, seeing no other course clear to obtain its 
object, lent its aid to that Power which has continuously 
resisted its progress. Had the Cabinet, by the early abandon- 
ment of Holstein, substantively conceded the claims of the minor 
States and the German Democracy, it might even have obtained 
their support against Berlin, which has so often used its power to 
annihilate their influence. They only needed a champion to 


* Karl Russell’s speech, House of Lords, on the motion of Lord Campbell for 
the production of despatches. 
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induce them to resist the selfish onslaught of Prussia and to 
accomplish the revolution in their own quiet way. Had the 
English Cabinet chose to be their champion, Prussia would have 
been excluded from extracting political capital and territorial 
plunder out of a movement with which she no more sympathizes 
than she does with the Gallic aspirations for the Rhenish frontier. 
It is, therefore, too much for a British minister to oppose to our 
active interposition to rescue Denmark from the inroad of an 
aggressive Power the united strength of a generous people, when 
for that united opposition we have no one to thank but himself. 

We really feel, if the arguments adduced in this case in favour 
of a policy of inaction are to have any weight, there is an end of 
the foreign prestige of England. They amount to this, that 
England, a Power of the first class, with the Scandinavian 
nations to assist her, cannot resist the aggression of a Power 
which, though called first-class by courtesy, belongs in reality 
only to the second. Indeed, it would consign us at once to that 
lumber-room of absurdities, the policy of absolute non-interven- 
tion. Apply the same arguments to either of the two Sicilian wars, 
to that declared against Spain on the consummation of the family 
compact, to the fearful position in which we found ourselves 
after the overthrow of both our continental allies on the field of 
Austerlitz, to the certain prospect of coming in contact with all 
the forces of the Holy Alliance if war had arisen out of our 
defence of Portugal, and it would, with ten thousand times more 
force, have fastened the sword of England to the scabbard. There 
were no craven utterances in those days of our being able to 
oppose only a handful of some 25,000 men to the military hosts 
of the continent. The question simply was, Was it right? or 
what it beseemed the honour or the interest of England to do. 
But in those days the annual military and naval expenditure 
was hardly more than one-half of what it is at present. The 
country has a right to demand from the Crown how it has come 
to pass that, while doubling the effective cost of the armaments 
of the country, it not only declares itself unable to resist one- 
tenth part of the strength which former ministers successfully 
coped with, but, in a military point of view, to accomplish 
nothing at all. 

The Crown, by the nature of the constitution, is not only 
entrusted with the exclusive management of our foreign rela- 
tions, but also with the instrument by which the engagements 
arising out of them are to be, in the last stage of extremity, 
carried into effect. Formerly we only had occasion to complain 
of the principles upon which treaty engagements were contracted, 
of the manner in which kingdoms were parcelled out to suit the 
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interests of peculiar dynasties. But of the spirit with which we 
handled our warlike resources there was little reason for remon- 
strance. Now it appears that the instrument itself fails. In 
the complete bankruptcy of the functions of the Foreign Office, it 
is certainly time for the nation to take this part of its concerns 
into its own hands. If the army be incompetent to fulfil the 
duties which may be expected from it, the force ought to be 
increased until it be adequate to uphold, with a high hand, the 
dignity or the interests of a first-class Power. The people at 
present are taxed upon a scale even more than commensurate 
with this object. The military expenditure of England is at 
present double that of Prussia, with whose legions we are chari- 
tably supposed by our ministers to be unable to cope. It is also 
quite equal to that by which France maintains an army calcu- 
lated to keep the Old World in constant alarm, while it carries 
its eagles to the coasts of the Pacific and founds an empire in 
the New. For seven millions Prussia maintains an army of 
250,000, while it costs us fourteen millions to maintain 40,000 
less. The effective force of France is 600,000, which she main- 
tains for the same figure as we maintain 200,000. The difference 
is not in the economical management, though this doubtless goes 
a great way in armies where every soldier follows a trade. It 
mainly consists in the enormous salaries lavished upon the 
higher grades of staff officers, quite in inverse ratio to their 
merits or utility or to the services which the recipients are 
called upon to perform. The great armies of the continent 
are in the hands of military princes, who have a direct interest 
in obtaining the best instrument they can for their money. But 
ours is in the hands of a privileged class, whose sole object is, by 
multiplying rich sinecures for their relations and dependents, 
to diminish its effective strength. It is an engine of political 
corruption, not of territorial defence. If our forefathers were 
anxious to snatch the sword from the hands of Charles in order 
to turn an instrument of oppression into a means of securing the 
popular liberties, with much more reason have we, now that the 
honour of the country is in danger of being compromised, to 
rescue this Power from the uses of personal aggrandizement and 
convert it into an instrument of national utility. 

But the perversion of our military establishment into a mere 
system of largesse for the portionless sons of the aristocracy, is a 
trifling evil in comparison with the colossal mischiefs which arise 
from the Crown’s competency to contract treaty engagements, 
and shape our international relations subject to no antecedent 
control on the part of the House of Commons. By the one 
we lavish our money upon an inadequate instrument; by the 
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other we may be rendered liable to fight battles for objects not 
only indifferent but absolutely detrimental to the popular interests. 
It is idle to maintain the principle that we are bound to protect 
justice under certain conditions, as long as we leave it open for an 
irresponsible Power to pin our honour to engagements which may 
oblige us to fight against justice under any condition. But such 
has been the character of the bulk of the compacts into which we 
have entered from the Treaties of Utrecht down to those of 
Vienna. Even the Treaty of 1852 is no exception to the rule. 
There appears in these engagements no recognised principle 
beyond this, that populations are to be divided like cattle, and 
their ‘territories parcelled out like pinfolds, in order to support 
certain dynastic interests in an equilibrium of power. To accom- 
plish this splendid achievement races have been denationalized, 
and artificial kingdoms erected, in total defiance of justice or 
expediency, quite heedless of the reclamation of popular tastes 
and sympathies, and in complete antagonism to national institu- 
tions and the boundaries which language and nature have 
interposed to divide the human family into nations. By the 
Treaties of Utrecht we took the Netherlands from Spain, and 
conferred them on Austria. We tore up Italy into four distinct 
appanages for the Houses of Savoy, Spain, Austria, and Bavaria, 
and consigned to France Mantua and Montserrat. By the Treaty 
ef Seville we helped the Spanish House of Bourbon to a still 
larger slice of the Peninsula, with a view to mollify her grief for 
the loss of the Netherlands. By the Treaties of Vienna we 
wrenched Venice and Lombardy from Italy to enrich Austria ; we 
stript Sweden of Finland to gorge Russia, and then despoiled 
Denmark of Norway to compensate Sweden. Cracow and 
Warsaw, the only parts of Poland we found standing erect with a 
spark of national life, we abandoned to the protectorate of the 
three Powers who had devoured the rest of the country, and who 
soon showed the character of that protectorate by devouring 
their independence likewise. By the Treaty of 1852 we passed 
over the legitimate claimants to Holstein, in order to keep two 
distinct races who cordially hated each other under one sceptre, 
and prevent the frontier population from being blent with the 
kindred race whom it as cordially loved. Now, it is perfectly 
vain to adduce the balance of power as a reason for thus over- 
riding the sympathies of peoples, for few will deny that, as far as 
the so-called balance is concerned, quite an opposite arrangement 
would have led to a far more satisfactory result. Had the Nether- 
lands and the whole of Italy been erected into separate kingdoms 
at the commencement, and had Poland remained one and indi- 
visible, political power in Europe would have been so equally 
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poised, that hardly any war could have arisen to tlisturb the 
balance. In fact, had we desired to secure the equilibrium, we 
should have inverted the course we pursued; we should have 
taken nature as a guide, who consults stability in all things. 
Instead of coercing populations to suit the interests of dynasties, 
we should have bent the interests of dynasties to suit those of 
populations. By laying down the natural boundaries which 
nature has interposed as unchangeable frontiers, we should have 
placed a limit to the intrigues of diplomacy, and enclosed inter- 
national rivalries within barriers as immovable as those of the 
ocean itself. But by using slices of kingdoms as political make- 
weights, we have allowed diplomacy an inexhaustible field for its 
machinations, while exciting the cupidity of monarchs for any 
arrangement in which they might choose to indulge. The con- 
sequence is, that the most durable peace which Europe has 
enjoyed since this rotten system begun has been only an 
armistice. Its territories have been wrapped in intermittent 
flames. One adjustment has been no sooner effected at the cost 
of considerable blood and treasure, than the defeated parties have 
hungered for another, with a view to repair their positions. Hence 
the least decomposition which time has worked in these fac- 
titious arrangements has been the signal of the renewal of the 
strife. Even now, after three centuries of this business, matters 
are as bad, if not far worse, than they ever were before Europe, 
from the shores of the White Sea to the banks of the Ebro, is 
only one vast camp: its monarchs are armed up to the teeth. 
The lull which prevails is only like that in the air which precedes 
a mighty tempest ; for the political atmosphere is full of the most 
combustible materials consequent upon the disruption of one set 
of artificial treaties, and the necessity of supplying their place by 
another. We are launched midway between the contending 
elements of strife which threaten again to break forth and disem- 
bowel the earth. Ifthe people of this country wanted to construct 
a system which would drink up all their available resources, 
which as fast as they multiplied the national riches should 
diminish them, which as expeditiously as they promoted the 
progress of civilization should knock it back again, they could 
not have devised a better system than the diplomatic method of 
adjusting the so-called balance of power. 

It would be amusing, were it not for the unmitigated roguery 
of the business, to trace the manner in which this term has 
been used as a cloak for covering the execution of merely selfish 
designs with the appearance of patriotism. We could not enter 
into an alliance for the security of Hanover without ringing 
the changes upon the preservation of our political liberties and 
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the Protestant religion and the balance of power. If two 
little States like Bremen and Baden were wanted to round off 
this pretty continental kingdom, the balance wanted re-adjust- 
ment, and the safety of England was represented as depending 
upon this event. This was the ground upon which the 
treaties of Stockholm, Seville, and Hanover, were defended; 
though the balance in the most remote sense had as little 
to do with them as it has with any other question by which 
dubious property is secured, and others are enlisted to fight in 
its defence. Even Earl Russell cannot write a despatch about 
Denmark without walking in the path of his predecessors. 
The necessity of maintaining the balance meets us at every 
turn, though he, above all others, ought to have known that 
the balance had never any but a very limited application, and, 
as applied to Denmark, could never have possessed any signifi- 
cation whatever. It only shows how a phrase may be used by 
designing men to cloak their own purposes of venality, until it 
is assumed by the ordinary intellect to be of general application, 
and to have a substantive meaning in cases where it could 
not possibly have any meaning at all. If Earl Russell means 
by the phrase that England has commercial interests to protect 
in the Baltic, and that these parts of Denmark might serve her 
as military stations, whereby to place a curb on the ambition of 
Russia in any future war, this signification rather oddly consorts 
with his oft-repeated statement, that England has no material 
interests in this struggle, and would not in the least tally with 
any meaning connected with the balance of power. Does Earl 
Russell mean that if either Prussia or the Confederation absorb 
the Duchies, the power of either will become so enormous as to 
cause terror to surrounding States? In that case we admit the . 
principle of the balance would apply, but the declaration would 
be so absurd as to be scouted by all rational men. The fact is, 
since the new doctrines of political economy, the phrase has 
no territorial signification, unless in cases like the possession of 
the Dardanelles, which holds the keys of three seas, and domi- 
nates over two continents. And even in this case the phrase 
would not apply, unless their possession was forcibly attempted 
by a first-class Power, whose traditional policy was one of 
aggression ; for a nation, economically speaking, cannot have 
too much power, provided that she acquires that power in a 
pacific spirit, and uses it for legitimate purposes, since, in that 
case, its well-being would overflow its boundaries, and distribute 
large portions of its superfluous wealth over surrounding nations. 
The possession of power is a benefit ; it is only the conver- 
sion of it to aggressive purposes which is an evil. The phrase 
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appears to have originated in those times when there was 
little general commerce, when large territories with serf-like 
populations were the great emporiums of agricultural riches, 
and when the only means which either men or nations pos- 
sessed of increasing their wealth was to plunder that of their 
neighbours. But now the aggregation of large territories may 
be a source of weakness rather than strength, for populations 
have come to have a will of their own, and when kidnapped, 
or merely exploited for military purposes, give their possessors 
far more annoyance than support. With the enfranchisement 
of peoples, the character of national power is changed, and 
the means of multiplying it flows in different channels. A 
nation is great, not in proportion to the number of acres 
over which its flag floats, but in proportion to its financial 
strength; and the means of enhancing that strength does not 
consist in extensive territories, but in an enlarged commerce. 
But an extensive commerce cannot be cultivated in connection 
with piratical principles. Hence, the quickest means which a 
nation of average extent at present possesses of augmenting its 
power is the best security its neighbours can have that the power 
so acquired will be exerted in a legitimate manner. The principle, 
therefore, of the balance is no longer applicable in the sense it 
was applicable when nations believed there was no other means 
of increasing their power except by multiplying their dominions, 
and when they invariably used the power so acquired to en- 
feeble bordering nations. Other elements more important than 
territory have entered into a nation’s prosperity, which neutralize 
its influence; and so far from the exhaustion of one country 
being a lasting gain to another, it is indisputably established 
that, in the long run, it entails upon it a radical mischief. 
Hence, to apply the principle of the balance, either in a strict 
or conventioral sense; to cut up kingdoms into fragments, to 
rectify its inequalities; to set populations fighting against each 
other, by blending opposite races together to maintain its 
fancied equilibrium, is one of the greatest blows we can inflict 
either upon our own welfare or that of the human race. 

Now it cannot be contended that these evils, any more than 
the inadequacy of our military arm, is the price which we must 
pay for the necessity of entrusting the Crown either with the 
management of our foreign alliances or our exterior defences. 
It is of course essential that negotiations between Powers should, 
to a certain extent, be transacted in secrecy, and that everything 
concerning the army should be managed by professional heads. 
We would not derogate one atom from the rights of the Crown 
in this respect, because such rights can not only be reconciled 
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with, but are really promotive of, the highest interests of the 
country. So far, the exercise of such rights are in the very 
spirit of the Constitution. But there is a very wide difference 
between leaving the Crown to decide exclusively upon the 
objects of our international policy, and the mode in which the 
negotiations to accomplish such objects must be carried out, just 
as there is a very wide difference between leaving the Crown to 
decide upon the principles which are to regulate the economic 
construction of the forces, and the method of applying such 
principles to bring about the most efficient results. It is evident 
that the latter class of rights may be exercised exclusively by 
the Crown for the benefit of the subject, while the exercise of 
the former class may be converted to his destruction. It is in 
conformity with this view that the naval Articles of War were 
deemed of no effect till sanctioned by Parliament. But no 
reasoning can be adduced for the secret management of the 
army which does not equally apply to the navy, or which could 
exempt the military regulations from the control of the Legis- 
lature. In fact, the reasons lie the opposite way, because the 
army might, but the navy cannot possibly, be converted to the 
destruction of civil liberty. No one will surely affirm that, 
because it is necessary to entrust the Horse Guards with the 
movements of the army, with the promotion or the degrading of 
its officers, and with the employment of the funds voted for its 
support, that therefore it 1s necessary the same body should 
decide upon the proportions in which the money so voted should 
be distributed, and upon the principles by which rewards 
should be conferred, punishment inflicted, or promotion accele- 
rated. It is plain that between the two cases there is all the 
difference between objects and means, and that not the slightest 
& priort ground can be assumed from the fact that it is expe- 
dient that the Crown should monopolize the one, it is also no 
less expedient it should monopolize the other. The conclusion 
to be drawn from these premises is, that if the Crown has 
usurped these functions, and failed in their exercise, the sooner 
they are rescued from it the better. It has funds at its dis- 
position for the production of an army quite equal to the 
strength of those maintained by first-class continental Powers, 
and if it only turns out one-third of the number, the country 
should take the construction of this branch of the service into 
its own hands. 

As regards the objects to which the foreign policy of the 
country should be directed, there is so much less reason that 
these should be left at the option of the Crown, as the mis- 
management has been more startling, and the evils resulting 
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therefrom of a far more colossal character. The only check 
which at present exists is that of impeachment of ministers, and 
this grievously failed upon the last occasion it was attempted to 


_ be exercised—in the case of the treaties of partition—because it 


was manifestly unfair to have recourse to so fearful an engine to 
punish defects which may arise not from culpability but from 
mere obliquity of judgment. This remedy, also, besides being 
totally inadequate, comes too late, for after the name of England 
has been affixed to a treaty it becomes incorporated with public 
law, and all the indignation of the world will not rail the seal 


» from the bond. There is no reason in the wide world, if the 
Crown is not empowered to make a commercial treaty without 


the sanction of Parliament, that it should be competent to 
construct treaties of alliance or guarantee without similar control. 
It is an awful responsibility, too’ great to be committed to the 
caprice of one man, to sign bonds and enter into engagements 
whereby a whole people shall be pledged either to waste their 
substance in foreign conflicts—maybe in behalf of injustice—or 
gaze on with indifference while the estates of some friendly 
nation are rifled and its population enslaved. Before such a 
responsible trust should be confided to the Crown there should 
be some iron necessity exacting its surrender ; but nothing can 
be produced in favour of this monstrous prerogative, except the 
mere nominal one that, as the Sovereign commands the sword, 
she has an exclusive right to determine the engagements which 
may require its interposition. But the command of the sword is 
conferred on the Sovereign because such an instrument can only 
be wielded with effect for the benefit of the many when under 
the control of a few, and for that very reason the objects for 
which the sword is to be wielded ought to be under the control 
of the many ; because, when decided by the few, experience has 
proved that the selection is certain to be such as to clash with 
the interests of the many, and make the sword rather an instru- 
ment of oppression than humanity. 

The control which we advocate, instead of being subversive of 
the Constitution, is really in conformity with its spirit. The 
Crown can have no interest distinct from that of the people, of 
whom it is only the organized expression. The Sovereign is the 
mouthpiece of the popular voice. She cannot give utterance to 
a sound which belies her own being. Such is the theory of the 
constitution, and if the practice is not, it ought to be, regulated 
in accordance with it. The Parliaments of the Stuarts aimed 
at controlling in their own rough way the foreign alliances of 
the country. They denounced the projected match of Charles with 
the Infanta. They urged James to champion the cause of the 
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palatinate and declare war against Spain. They almost dictated | 
the terms of the Triple Alliance. They obliged Charles II. f 
to renounce an ill-fated ally which he loved, to join his arms f 
with those of a people whom he despised. If at the Revolution 
we abandoned to William almost the unlimited control of ou f 
foreign relations on condition of his placing the seal to the 
popular liberties, the complete surrender of that prerogative was 
not guaranteed to his successors or himself by express enactment, [ 
and though they have claimed its exclusive exercise, the decision [ 
in the last result rests with the people. The country, therefore, f 
ought to place this right, with the rest of their popular franchises, [ 
on the basis of constitutional law. As the Parliaments of [ 
the Stuarts in the main controlled the foreign policy of the> 
Crown, as they insisted upon a close alliance with free Protestant P 
nations as a check to Spanish despotism and Gallic ambition, s0 : 
it befits us in a far wiser spirit to insist upon our foreign policy[/ 
being directed by a due regard to international justice and tof 
those barriers which nature has set up for the segregation off] 
social communities. We must inter the old system of diplomacy.f 
The great seal must henceforth be affixed to no treaty which? 
advances dynastic interests in defiance of popular sympathies) 
or at the sacrifice of the independence of nations. The arnf/ 
of England must be perfectly unfettered to pursue her hight 
mission as the guardian of public law and the promoter olf 
justice, order, and solidarity of interests in the relationship off 
States. i 

Now there is one alliance which is peculiarly adapted to enablef 
us to carry out this international policy, and that is the alliance 
with France. To that nation must be attributed the first inaugura}, 
tion of those ideas upon which liberty and constitutional refornf 
have been founded in most of the countries of Europe. She anf 
nounces her mission to be to give free effect to popular sympathies} 
In pursuance of that mission, she has given liberty to Italy. It isp 
her devout aspiration, as well as her traditional belief, that she} 
is destined to emancipate Poland. Her instincts and tradi} 
tions are in violent opposition with the stupid autocracies of the} 
north. So far we have everything in common. She has thi} 
most effective army, we the most effective navy, in Europe. Both, 
united and well directed, are capable of ruling the world. She 
is paramount in the arts of elegant refinement, we in those oi 
mechanical skill. She has an agricultural, we a commercial} 
population. She dominates in the sphere of theory, we in that 
of practical application. In every respect we seem born ti 
supply each other’s wants and supplement one another's deficien- 
cies. But these two Powers, capable of conferring so map| 
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benefits upon each other and upon the human race, by indulging 
in mean jealousies and derogatory suspicions annihilate the 
benefits which would result from their joint influence, and allow 
the mutual objects at which they aim to be tumbled into the 
_ mire by any upstart statesman who is audacious enough to cross 
» their purposes. While they are arresting each other’s mission 
and defeating each other’s views meaner spirits rise up inflated 
with designs of selfish aggrandizement, and impose their petty 
wills upon Europe. These two Powers are now tasting the fruits 
' of this miserable policy in the prostration of two national hopes. 
While England is upbraiding itself for presiding over the extinc- 
_ tion of Danish independence, France is mourning over the grave 
» of Poland. 
_ But why are these Powers so estranged, why are they mutual 
protests of each other who were destined by nature to fraternize 
) as natural counterparts and carry their law triumphant over the 
| face of the earth? The fault, we are afraid, must be attributed 
| to some lingering of that antiquated prejudice which led our 


cy.f forefathers to place mistrust of a Frenchman among the Christian 


virtues. The fact is, the French have acquired a bad name by 
those ambitious pretensions which they cannot yet be induced to 
) forget, because they constitute part of their traditional glory. 
| We are, therefore, haunted by the suspicion that every move 
| their executive make is motived by some despicable views of 
territorial aggrandizement, and, therefore, give a direct negative 
to it on principle. It would not be too much to say that since 
) the second establishment of the Empire every overture made by 
» the French Cabinet, in which the lowest views of our material 
| interests did not stare us immediately in the face, we have sum- 
/ marily discountenanced with the air of one rejecting a fraud 

which comes disguised to him under the appearance of a benefit. 
There is Lessep’s Suez Canal enterprise, the Mexican expedi- 
tion, the acknowledgment of the Southern Confederacy, the 
» reconstitution of Poland in ’63, and its separate independence in 


i}, ’55, the Italian war of ’59, and the proposition for a Conference 


| last year, all of which we resolutely set our face against under 
_ the belief that they masked some design detrimental to the 
| interests of the country. Now a State partnership is like any 

other kind of partnership. If it is to continue working for the 
common good there must be compromises of mutual differences 
to secure mutual benefits. We cannot expect all the condescend- 
ing compliance to be on the side of France, and all the unbend- 
ing obstinacy to be on our own. Now in the majority of these 
matters we believe it concerned our interest hardly in a less 
degree than hers to assent to her propositions ; and, therefore, 
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going out of our way to repel her from her legitimate path, 
instead of helping her along it, appears, to say the least of it, an 
act of stupid inadvertence. But France has reason to complain, 
not simply of meeting with resistance when she ought to expect | 
actual support, but of being deceived into false positions and f 
then ruthlessly left by our minister to extricate herself from the 
diplomatic quagmire either by wounding her material interests 
or her keen sense of honour. In the Mexican expedition and 
the Polish intervention of last year her paper remonstrances 
were defied because it was thoroughly understood that the [ 
foreign portfolio of England was in the hands of a minister [ 
committed to a policy of inaction. Earl Russell could eat his [ 
leek without any irritation, because not even his place was in f 
jeopardy. But in France the national pride was insulted, and its 
ruler felt himself obliged to send his legions against Juarez and 
endeavour to call the Prussian sovereign to account before the 
bar of European nations. We could not stop the French army, 
but did our utmost to render the overture for a conference f 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreign courts. That the French ruler § 
should be sullen under such repeated rebuffs, and should leave 
us in turn to struggle alone with our German difficulties, is not 
in the least surprising. The marvel, indeed, is, that his sullenness 
has not broken out into open enmity. 

Now how far is this distrust which produces so much mischief 
in the international relations of Europe founded upon reason or 
experience? Does the French Emperor act as if he had reso- f 
lutely made up his mind to restore the frontiers of the Old 
Empire? We believe he has as much intertion of doing this as J 
he has of restoring the frontiers of Charlemagne. The thing is 
virtually impossible, and the French Emperor, after passing 
the best part of his life in battling with misfortunes, is not the 
man to render his present seat stormy by going out of his way 
to battle with impossibilities. The Empire has now existed 
upwards of fourteen years, and its Foreign Office has not shown 
by one act that its policy was one of aggression. On the banks 
of the Peiho, on the coasts of the Euxine and the Pacific, in the 
plains of Lombardy, his arms have either been united with ours, 
or employed in furtherance of designs which commanded our 
deepest sympathy. In Mexico, after founding an empire, he 
confers the throne upon a Power which was the most deter- 
mined enemy of his uncle, and which would appear in the lists to- 
morrow as one of the most resolute opponents of the resuscitation 
of his uncle’s claims. The very people whom his uncle most 
hated, he has selected for the bestowal of his most marked 
favours. In behalf of Englishmen alone he has abolished the 
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port system, and contracted with them a commercial treaty 
which is daily operating to destroy the prejudices which have so 
long poisoned the happiness of the two nations. He even has 
declined to interfere in the affairs of Germany, on the ground of 
the suspicion that would have arisen of that interference being 
motived by a desire to rectify the Gallic frontier in a point where 
it is supposed to be peculiarly susceptible of enlargement. 
Now all these facts only converge to one result, viz., that the 
French Emperor's eyes are quite open to the insanity of his 
uncle’s policy, and that instead of employing his army for the 
oppression, he is disposed to convert them to the emancipation, 
of peoples. 

But the heritage of distrust we adopt is not only unsupported 
by any rational grounds, but absolutely defeats the ends at which 
it aims, by helping France to those territorial annexations which 
inspire its fears. By standing aloof and leaving France un- 
aided to champion the cause of violated justice in Europe, 
we fling the befriended State entirely at her feet, and allow her 
to make what bargains she likes as to the terms of her interpo- 
sition. By isolating her action we redouble the amount of the 
sacrifices she must make to carry out her views, and oblige her, 
out of a regard to her own interests, to extort for the outlay some 
pe*manent compensation from the assisted Power. Had we 
actively co-operated in the Lombardian war, the expenses of 
France would have been materially diminished, and our sword 
would have shielded Victor Emmanuel from the compact which 
resulted in the annexation of Nice. As the matter lay we 
deprived ourselves of all right to interfere in the transaction. 
It is perfectly legitimate for France, if we leave her alone to 
execute the national guardianship of public law, to place her own 
price upon the sacrifices required by the exercise of so costly a 
function. If she found her way to Poland to-morrow, and 
could, by a re-adjustment of German territory, bargain with 
Prussia for the surrender of the Rhine provinces by way of com- 
pensation, we really do not see that we should have any cause to 
bluster about the indemnification. If the ruler of France be 
bent upon the resuscitation of the empire, we may depend upon 
it, that our inaction will only expedite such a result, and lead it 
to come under a more reasonable guise. By joint action with 
him we should prevent it. In fact, we should rather fear his 
rushing into chivalric enterprises single-handed than otherwise. 
For by mutual co-operation we should not only be able, but have 
a right to control his movements. He knows too well the value 
of the English alliance to take any step which would lead us to 
foil his purposes in the field of open hostility. His new empire 
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needs the support of such a stable bulwark as we can supply. 
Hence he has continued the English alliance, even sometimes at 
the expense of his own dignity. We could quite as easily use 
him for our purposes as the Romans used the king Mithridates. 
For his uncle’s experience would teach him if he was impelled to 
step out of the circle of moderation in which we confined him, to 
regard the act as a prelude to the overthrow of his throne and 
the extinction of his dynasty. 

An isolated line of action therefore with regard to France 
is a grievous error. It has no root either-in reason or in the 
suitability of things. It is a criminal neglect of duty, which 
exposes nations to the wanton attack of any public robber who 
takes it into his head to outrage justice. Those writers, on 
either side of the Channel, who endeavour to load both nations 
with international opprobrium, deserve to be branded as male- 
factors, and sacrificed to the manes of justice, wantonly outraged 
in the dismemberment of Denmark and Poland.* By flinging 
away our miserable distrust, and cordially co-operating with 
France in improving the federative system of Europe, we shall 

- indemnify posterity for the evils entailed upon it by centuries of F 
internecine feud and slaughter. Other nations have either extin- 
guished or subjugated their rivals, or been extinguished or subju- 
gated by them. Rome destroyed Carthage. Macedon manacled 
Persia and Greece, and was in turn overthrown by Rome. Rome 
herself had to give up the ghost after battling for centuries with 
her Teutonic enemies. These miserable rivalries have descended 
as a fatal inheritance to modern nations. Let ours be a policy 
more in accordance with the wiser civilization of the epoch,—a 
policy,which shall confer imperishable prosperity upon each other, 
and identify that prosperity with the welfare of surrounding States. 
Let us bridge over the discords of the past, and in the joint promo- 
tion of public law, lay deep the solid foundations of a league of 
lasting amity and friendship. Our interests are bound up in the 
same objects, and it is only by generously vieing in acts of reci- 
procated service, that we can secure that active union which is 
the best guardian of the peace of the world. 


* We really think the Treaties of Extradition might be serviceably extended to 
these cases. If France would send us over the Editor of the Zemps and the 
Marquis de Boissey, we should be ready to give up Mr. Kinglake and the writer 
ot the foreign articles in the Saturday Review. 
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Art. VI.—(1.) Passages of a Working Life during Half a Century. 
Vols. I. and II. By Caartes Kyicur. London: Bradbury & 
Evans. 1864. 

(2.) The Popular History of England. Vols. VII. and VIII. By 
Cuartes Kyicut. London: Bradbury & Evans. 1862. 


Few living Englishmen have passed a more active or more 
useful life than Mr. Charles Knight. From his establishment in 
London as a publisher early in the century down to the present 
time he has been incessantly engaged in the furtherance of 
popular education and the diffusion of popular knowledge. ‘The 
‘Penny Magazine,’ ‘The British Almanac,’ ‘The Penny Cyclo- 
‘ pedia,’ and a dozen other sterling and standard works, owe 
their origin to him ; and the catalogue of books he has actually 
written with his own pen would be a long one. Advancing 
years do not seem to have quenched his energy, for it is only a 
few months since he completed his ‘Popular History of England,’ 
a book which, in spite of some faults, is from its fairness and 
accuracy a most excellent manual for students. At present, 
however, we are not so much concerned with what Mr. Knight 
has done, nor with the manner in which he has done it, as with his 
recently published ‘Memorials of Men and Books, of Social 
‘Progress and Changing Manners.’ He has been, throughout 
his long career, the companion of great men, and has a great 
deal to tell us of their words and deeds. Taking, therefore, his 
‘Passages of a Working Life, and the later volumes of his 
‘History, as our guides, we propose to present to our readers 
some sketches of England phe Englishmen during the first half 
of the passing century. We shall find instruction as well as 
amusement in the retrospect. Great beyond the fondest dreams 
of the most sanguine statesman has been our national progress, 
but we are a long way yet from either a political or social 
millennium. Much has been done to improve the condition of 
the people, but more remains undone. We cannot better brace 
ourselves to meet and conquer the unknown perils of the future 
than by studying the lessons of the past. To adopt Dr. Arnold’s 
metaphor, the harvest sown by our fathers must be garnered by 
ourselves, if we would prevent a famine in the land in the days 
of our children. 

The curtain rises on the 31st of December, 1890, at Windsor, 
Mr. Knight’s birthplace, and the first figures who cross the stage 
are royal personages. King George and his homely little wife 
were continually amongst their humbler neighbours. The Queen 
with the princesses might be seen almost daily shopping in the 
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town ; while ‘Farmer George’ rode about the country, peering 
into all the cottages, gossiping with labourers, catechising 
ploughboys, or lecturing housewives. Hundreds of stories 
about him and his simple thrifty ways were written by his 
admiring subjects. As we read and perhaps laugh at them, we 
cannot help feeling that, although his demeanour was undignified 
and his temper stubborn, his homely kindliness and downright 
honesty made him a good type of the ‘fine old English gentle- 
‘man. How he once turned a bit of meat in an old woman's 
cottage with a string, and left five guineas behind him to buy a 
jack ; how he patted a little boy on the head for refusing to 
kneel to the Queen lest he should spoil his new breeches ; how 
he blew out the candles at the card-tables to save the ends ; how 
one morning he walked down to Gloucester new bridge with a 
crowd of country bumpkins at his heels,and ‘had a huzzay’ there; 
how he roared with laughter at pantomime and farce ;—with 
such tales as these our fathers were wont to keep their loyalty 
alive. The good monarch, too, loved to show himself to his 
people. Windsor terrace was thronged every Sunday afternoon 
by crowds eager to gaze on royalty. High and low were there ; 
bishops and deans, lawyers and statesmen ; men who had se- 
cured preferment, and men who were longing for it; and for all 
his Majesty had a courteous word. What wonder that in spite 
of his bigotry and narrow intellect he was George ‘the well 
‘beloved.’ Miss Burney has left a pleasant picture of the royal 
family making their after-dinner progress round the terrace :-— 


‘It was really a mighty pretty procession. The little princess 
(Amelia), just turned of three years old, in a robe coat covered with 
fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white gloves and fan, walked on 
alone and first, highly delighted with the parade, and turning from 
side to side to see everybody as she passed—for all the terracers 
stand up against the walls to make a clear passage for the royal 
family the moment they come in sight. Then followed the King 
and Queen, no less delighted with the joy of their little darling. 
The Princess Royal, leaning on Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave; the 
Princess Augusta, holding by the Duchess of Ancaster; the Princess 
Elizabeth, led by Lady Charlotte Bertie, followed. On sight of 
Mrs. Delany, the King instantly stopped to speak to her; the Queen, 
of course, and the little princess, and all the rest, stood still. They 
talked a good while with the sweet old lady, during which time the 
King once or twice addressed me. I caught the Queen’s eye and 
saw in it a little surprise, but by no means any displeasure, to see 
me of the party. The little princess went up to Mrs. Delany, of 
whom she is very fond, and behaved like a little angel to her. She 
then, with a look of inquiry and recollection, came behind Mrs. 
Delany to look at me. ‘I am afraid,” said I in a whisper, and 
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stooping down, “your Royal Highness does not remember me 
Her answer was an arch little smile and a nearer approach, with 
her lips pouted out to kiss me.’ 

Poor ‘little princess!’ The youngest and most beautiful of 
a comely race, her father’s favourite, she was cut down in the 
morning of her life. After her death, in 1810, Mr. Knight was 
employed to catalogue her library. On the blank leaf of her 
Prayer-book he found a touching prayer for help in her hour of 
trial. ‘Let not the least murmur,’ she wrote, ‘escape my lips, 
‘nor any sentiment but of the deepest resignation enter m 
‘heart ; let me make the use thou intendest of that affliction 
‘thou hast laid upon me. It has convinced me of the vanity 
‘and emptiness of all things here ; let it draw me to thee as my 
‘support and fill my heart with pious trust in thee.’ The illness 
of the darling of his old age—his Cordelia—shook her poor 
father’s reason to its foundations ; and when she died, it fled for 
ever. His sight and hearing soon followed ; but for ten more 
weary years he still lived on—blind, deaf, mad. 

Mr. Knight lingers lovingly over recollections of his ‘old 
‘home,’ although, when a child, he paid heavily by a typhoid 
fever for living in the ill-drained town of Windsor. Poverty 
and dirt seemed to have reigned supreme under the very 
battlements of the royal castle, just as in a foreign town one 
sometimes sees the filthiest shops clinging to the base ofa 
proud cathedral. But the days of social and sanatory reform 
were then only ‘looming in the future.’ No one could think 
of anything but the tremendous struggle for existence with 
Napoleon in which the country was involved. There was dis- 
content, too, to be quelled at home. The war had made bread 
dear; but the starving poor believed that they were the victims 
of combinations of corn-factors and bakers, and that if these 
tyrants could be forced to bring their goods to market, cheap- 
ness and plenty would reign again through the land. Bread 
riots, mill burning, and window smashing, were the natural con- 
sequence. Nor were these absurd views confined to the ignorant; 
they were shared by the ‘educated’ classes. Political economy 
was an unknown science. Even Fox knew nothing of it. 
Lawyers, statesmen, and charity boys were all as wise as each 
other on the subject. Men were sent to prison for buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in the dearest. Lord Warwick 
rejoiced in his place in the House of Lords that there had 
been four hundred convictions for ‘forestalling, regrating, and 
‘monopolising. When a Mark Lane corn-dealer, named Rusby, 
had been convicted of purchasing by sample ninety quarters of 
wheat, at 41s, per quarter, and selling thirty of them the same 
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day in the same market, at 44s, the Lord Chief Justice 
Kenyon said to the jury, ‘You have conferred, by your verdict, 
‘almost the greatest benefit on your country that ever was con- 
‘ferred by any jury!’ Such was the astonishing language of 
the best and wisest in the country fifty years since. What 
would be said if the present Chief Justice was to take a leaf 
out of Lord Kenyon’s book? Mr. Disraeli, in ‘Tancred,’ re- 
commends us to hang an architect in order to improve our 
street architecture. How would it answer to attempt to check 
_ by sending a hotel company director to the tread- 
ill? 


In February, 1812, Mr. Knight came to London, to gain some 
experience as a reporter on the staff of the Globe newspaper. 
His thoughts had been gradually turning towards journalism, 
and he was ambitious of starting a Windsor journal. He had 
been from his early youth a great, though, like all self-educated 
men, a desultory reader, and he now naturally wished for an 
organ to publish his opinions. The capital was to be furnished 
in part by his father, who, as a printer and bookseller, had 
accumulated sufficient money for the project. But there were 
other immense difficulties in setting a newspaper on foot, not 
one of which now exists. There was a paper duty of three- 
pence in the pound, an advertisement duty of three shillings, 
and a fourpenny stamp to be paid, in addition to the necessary 
outlay on production. In the face of such enormous ‘taxes on 
‘knowledge,’ it is surprising that any profit could accrue to a 
proprietor, even though he charged the high price of seven- 
pence a copy. And besides these pecuniary obstacles, the 
journalist had to face the terrors of the law of libel. It was 
true that Fox’s Act of 1792 had given power to juries to deter- 
mine on the general question of ‘libel or no libel,’ but when 
a public writer was on his trial before a judge like Lord 
Ellenborough, he had small chance of escape. Some of the 
punishments inflicted remind us of the palmy days of the Star 
Chamber and High Commission, when Prynne’s ears were 
cropped, and Leighton’s nose was slit. Cobbett passed two 
years in Newgate, and was fined a thousand pounds for de- 
nouncing flogging in the army. John and Leigh Hunt were 
charged with a similar offence, and were only saved by the 
eloquence of Brougham. On a second occasion they were less 
fortunate, and paid for a tremendous invective against the ‘first 
‘gentleman in Europe,’ by a long imprisonment and a hea 
fine. Moore ran great risk when he nicknamed the Prince 
Regent, the ‘Mzcenas of Tailors;’ and an information was 
filed against another writer who said of the same personage 
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that, instead of being an ‘Adonis in loveliness, he was a 
‘corpulent gentleman of fifty.” These dangers, however, to 
the person and pocket of a newspaper proprietor did not 
frighten Mr. Knight from his resolve, and in August, 1812, 
he published the first number of the Windsor and Eton 
Express. 

As far as ‘great news’ was concerned, the three next years 
were golden times for English editors. Very few and far 
between must have been the days when the columns were 
difficult to fill, or when the most crusty reader could make his 
favourite complaint that there was nothing to read in the paper. 
The victories in the Peninsula, the American War, the glorious 
duel between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, the retreat 
from Moscow, the abdication of Napoleon, his return from Elba, 
the Hundred days, and Waterloo ;—what a hurricane of stirring 
incidents! Even when we look across a space of fifty years at 
the campaigns of Wellington, and at the dazzling successes and 
terrible downfall of his great rival, the cheek flushes and the 
pulse quickens. We have learnt to do Napoleon the justice 
which our fathers denied him. To them he was alternately an 
object of contempt and dread. There is a famous caricature by 
Gilray, where ‘Farmer George’ figures in his wig and 
Windsor uniform, as the King of Brobdignag, and the Emperor 
as a little Gulliver, whom George holds in his hand, and 
surveys, through a magnifying glass, with patronizing pity. The 
vindictive lines of Southey expressed another popular phase of 
public sentiment 


‘Twas as much too cold upon the road 
As it was too hot in Moscow, 
But there is a place which he must go to, 
Where the fire is red and the brimstone blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
He’ll find it much hotter than Moscow.’ 


The same feelings survived long after the Eagle had been chained 
to his solitary rock in the Atlantic. 


‘I came from India as a child,’ says Thackeray, ‘and our ship 
touched at an island on the way home, where my black servant 
took me a long walk over rocks and hills, until we reached a garden, 
where we saw a man walking. ‘That is he,” said the black man, 
‘that is Bonaparte! He eats three sheep every day, and all the 
‘little children he can lay hands on.” There were people in the 
British dominions, besides that poor Calcutta serving-man, with an 
equal horror of the Corsican ogre.’ 


The peace of Paris closed a great epoch in European politics, 
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and left England free to set her own affairs in order. From 
1815 until the Crimean War, our history is almost exclusively 
domestic. The commencement of the period was very gloomy. 
A prince, of whom the Examiner wrote, with but too much 
truth, that he was ‘a violator of his word, a libertine over head 
‘and ears in debt and disgrace, was Regent. Class prejudices 
and class animosities were at their height. It was an age of 
sedition and suffering, of demagogues and spies; and the 
popular discontent was reflected in the popular literature. 
Cobbett’s ‘Twopenny Register’ was to be found in the village 
ale-house and mechanics’ club-room. Hone’s political ‘House 
‘that Jack built’ ran quickly through forty-seven editions. 
Publications like the ‘Black Dwarf, ‘ Republican,’ ‘Medusa’s 
‘Head,’ ‘Cap of Liberty,’ with titles sufficiently indicative of 
their contents, and with Cobbett’s coarseness without his power, 
preached doctrines which led up directly to riots and arrests, and 
such scenes as the Manchester massacre. False views of religion 
and morality were spread with false views on politics, while 
hardly any counter effort was made to stem the tide of seditious 
and infidel nonsense which was rolling over the working popu- 
lation. Respectable newspapers there were, but too dear to find 
their way into the hands of artisans; tracts there were, written 
by the religious, but for the most part too dull or puerile to be 
read with profit by the profane. Mr. Knight, whose ambition 
it had long been to become a popular educator, determined to 
try and supply more healthful food for the growing appetite of 
the people for knowledge. He met with a sympathizing 
colleague in Edward Hawke Locker, ‘a true gentleman, intel- 
‘ligent, well-read, energetic, charitable, religious, tolerant. His 
‘hospitable home was always open to me; his active friendship 
‘was never withheld ; his judicious advice was my stay in many 
‘a doubt and difficulty. With the help of this excellent man, 
Mr. Knight started the ‘ Plain Englishman,’ a monthly serial of 
what would now be called Liberal Conservative opinions, 

The new periodical dealt chiefly with social and religious 
questions. It was intended to be ‘the Christian Monitor ; the 
‘Fireside Companion.’ The great questions of Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, which were beginning to be stirred, were 
left unnoticed in the‘ Monthly Retrospect of Public Affairs,’ 
While ‘Public Affairs were seething in a witch’s cauldron with the 
‘scum uppermost, and Radical reformers were behaving like 
Trish rioters, silence was the best and only discreet policy for the 
editor of a family newspaper. But there was abundant room for 
advocacy of sound principles on other than political subjects. 
Dr, John Bird Sumner’s ‘ Conversations with an Unbeliever,’ 
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are good examples of the persuasive power of genuine piety. 
Mr. John Cole, a London surgeon, contributed a series of capital 
articles on social science, containing some singular illustrations 
of the change in our habits which the lapse of forty years has 
wrought. Thus, in an essay on ‘Cleanliness and Ventilation,’ 
he says, ‘Those who can be brought to venture on so unheard-of 
‘a thing es to wash the whole of their bodies will generally be 
‘induced to repeat the experiment from the comfort it affords. 
The bath had not then b-come as necessary a domestic institution 
as a hand-bason. ‘You have killed my mother,’ said a house- 
wife of the Lake District to Miss Martineau; ‘she never had 
‘washed her feet till you persuaded her, and this is the end on’t.’ 
Even a Wiltshire peasant would not make a similar observation 
now, although in agricultural districts the duty of cleanliness is 
still ill understood. Entertainment was provided as well as solid 
information for ‘plain Englishmen. Mr. Knight wrote some 
simple tales, and Mr. Locker some pleasant recollections of his 
own early life. His memoir of his father, one of the bravest of 
our naval captains, the gallant sailor who taught Nelson how to 
board a French man-of-war—‘Lay a Frenchman close and you 
‘will beat him’—has a lightness of touch suggestive of Sterne. The 
picture of the veteran in the retirement of Greenwich Hospital, 
with a faithful servant of the stamp of Corporal Trim to antici- 
pate his wishes, is worth preserving :— 

‘The chief person in his confidence was old Boswell—the self- 
invested minister of the extraordinaries of the family—who looked 
on the footman as a jackanapes, and on the female servants as 
incapable of ‘‘ understanding his honour.” Boswell had been in his 
time a smart young seaman, and formerly rowed the stroke oar in 
the captain’s barge. After many a hard gale and long separation, 
the association was renewed in old age, and to a bystander had 
more of the familiarity of ancient friendship than the relation of 
master and servant. ‘‘Has your honour any further commands?” 
said Boswell, as he used to enter the parlour in the evening, while 
throwing his body into an angle, he made his reverence, and shut 
the door with his opposite extremity at the same time. ‘No, Bos- 
well, I think not; unless, indeed, you are disposed for a glass of 
grog before you go.” ‘As your honour pleases,” was the estab- 
lished reply. The grog is produced, and the two veterans spin 
yarns about their adventures in the Wautilus up the Mississippi; the 
poor Indians who won all their hearts; the great black snake, that 
nearly throttled the sergeant of marines; ‘and the rattlesnake, too, 
that your honour killed with your cane, five and forty feet.’”’ ‘Avast, 
Boswell, mind your reckoning there; ’twas but twelve, you rogue, 
and that is long enough in all conscience.”’’ 


Notwithstanding, however, these efforts to please all classes of 
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readers, the ‘Plain Englishman’ closed its career after a three 
years’ life. As Mr. Knight frankly acknowledges, men were not 
in the mood to appreciate its ‘benevolent optimism.’ 

We now approach one of the most interesting episodes of Mr. 
Knight’s working life. In the latter half of September, 1820, 
he found, on his return from London to Windsor, two youths 
awaiting him, who proposed that he should print and pub- 
lish an Eton magazine. Their names were Walter Blunt and 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed. The result of the interview was 
the appearance of the ‘Etonian.’ Mr. Blunt acted as editor. 
Praed was the chief contributor, and, indeed, the very life and 
soul of the undertaking. He wrote under the signature of 
‘ Peregrine Courtenay.’ 


‘The Etonian of 1820,’ says Mr. Knight of him, ‘was natural 
and unaffected in his ordinary talk; neither shy nor presuming; 
proud without a tinge of vanity; somewhat reserved, yet ever 
courteous; giving few indications of the susceptibility of the poet, 
but ample evidence of the laughing satirist; a pale and slight youth, 
who had looked upon the aspects of society with the keen percep- 
tions of a clever manhood.” 


His poems, while he was still a school-boy, have the same 
mingling of humour and sadness which distinguished his maturer 
efforts; his prose, we are told, was less remarkable. It was a 
happy time both for the publisher and the youthful writers, to 
whom the luxury of print was a new sensation. The breakfasts 
out of bounds,—when talk about Queen Caroline and her wrongs, 
about Brougham and Copley and Canning, was mixed with the 
latest news from the cricket-field or football-ground,—when 
opinions were discussed with the frankness and good temper 
happily characteristic of the generous and young, when the 
merry jest alternated with the most solemn argument,—must 
have been golden hours. Long afterwards Praed commemorated 
them in his favourite strain of mirth and melancholy :— 


‘I wish that I could run away 

From house, and court, and levee, 

Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy ; 

That I could bask in childhood’s sun, 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses ; 

And find huge wealth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses; 

And play Giles’ at Datchet Lane, 
And call the milk maids houris ; 

That I could be a boy again, 
A happy boy at Drury’s.’ 
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There were in all fifteen contributors to the ‘ Etonian,’ of whom, 
after Praed, John Moultrie and Sidney Walker were the most 
remarkable. The former became known in after life as the 
author of the ‘ Dream of Life.’ The latter is a singular instance 
of wasted powers. A Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
brilliant scholar, his career was marred by his irresolution and 
unconquerable timidity. The rough discipline of Eton was 
wholly unsuited to his morbid character. He was ‘the subject 
‘of the direst persecution’ at the hands of his school-fellows, 
who, with the thoughtlessness rather than the cruelty of boyhood, 
could not appreciate the terrible sufferings their gibes and tricks 
inflicted on the delicate organization of their victim. Sometimes 
he would flee from his torturers to the private room of a master; 
but such a haven was only a temporary refuge. Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge speaks of him as ‘one, of the very largest natural 
‘capacity, whose whole moral and intellectual nature had been 
‘dwarfed and distorted by the treatment he received at school.’ 
As in the case of Cowper, outrageous and excessive bullying 
seriously shook the balance of his mind. Under the kindly 
guidance of a private tutor he might have become an ornament 
to society, instead of being a grotesque and awkward figure 
destined to excite no feelings but pity or laughter. A profound 
admirer of female beauty, his mode of showing his devotion must 
have been rather alarming to the fair sex. ‘When one of the 
‘most beautiful women of her time appeared at a public ball at 
‘Cambridge, he peered into her face and clapped his hands in 
‘an ecstasy of delight.’ ‘It was the joy of the savage,’ said 
Macaulay, ‘when he first sees a tenpenny nail.’ Yet he could 
celebrate a woman’s charms with pathetic tenderness. The last 
four lines of his ‘Lover’s Song’ indicate the great things of 
which he might have been capable had not he been wrecked, 
partly by natural temperament, partly by injudicious training :— 

‘Too solemn for day, too sweet for night, 

Come not in darkness, come not in light, 

But come in some twilight interim 
When the gloom is soft and the light is dim.’ 


After the publication of nine or ten numbers, the ‘ Etonian” 
ceased to exist. The members of its brilliant staff were scattered. 
But Mr. Knight’s connection with some of them was not at an 
end. After a second short experiment as the editor of a weekly 
paper, called the Guardian, he established himself as a pub- 
lisher in Pall Mall East, and re-opened communication with 
Mr. Praed, now a distinguished Cambridge undergraduate. He 
paid a week’s visit to Cambridge to renew old and make new 
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friendships. ‘In the mornings there were pleasant breakfasts 
‘and luncheons, in the evenings cheerful wine parties, and some- 
‘times the famous milk punch of Trinity and King’s. But there 
‘was no excess. Amongst my enjoyments, the general plan of 
‘“Knight’s Quarterly Magazine” was settled.’ Seldom has a 
magazine started under more brilliant auspices. In addition 
to Praed, Moultrie, Walker, and Henry Nelson Coleridge, all of 
whom had written in the ‘Etonian,’ there were, among many 
others, Mr. Derwent Coleridge, Mr. Malden, and Macaulay. 
The introductory prospectus was written by Praed, under his 
old signature of Peregrine Courtenay, in a humorous vein. It 
was addressed to ‘Lady Mary Vernon, the Mistress of all Har- 
‘mony, the Queen of all Wits, the Brightest of all Belles’ One 
by one the contributors are introduced to make their bow to her 
ladyship. Here is a portrait our readers will recognise :— 


‘ «Tristram Merton (Macaulay), come into court.” There came up 
a short manly figure, marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, 
and one hand in his waistcoat pocket. Of regular beauty he had 
little to boast; but in faces where there is an expression of great 
power or of great good humour, or of both, you do not regret its 
absence. “They were glorious days,” he said, with a bend and a 
look of chivalrous gallantry to the circle around him, “ they were 
glorious days for old Athens when all she held of witty and wise, 
of brave and beautiful, was collected in the drawing-room of Aspasia. 
In those, the brightest and noblest times of Greece, there was no 
feeling so strong as the devotion of youth, no talisman of such virtue 
as the smile of beauty. Aspasia was the arbitress of peace and war, 
the queen of arts and arms, the Pallas of the spear and pen; we 
have looked back to those golden hours with transport and with 
longing. Here our classical dreams shall in some sort wear a dress 
of reality. He who has not the piety of a Socrates, may at least 
fall down before as lovely a divinity; he who has not the power of 
a Pericles may at least kneel before as beautiful an Aspasia.’’ His 
tone had just so much earnest that what he said was felt as a com- 
pliment, and just so much banter that it was felt to be nothing more. 
As he concluded, he dropped on one knee and paused. 
‘«Tristram,” said the Attorney-General, ‘‘ we really are sorry to 
cramp a culprit in his line of defence, but the time of the court must 
not be taken up. If you can speak ten words to the purpose,——” 
««“Prythee, Frederick,” retorted the other, “leave me to manage my 
own course. I have an arduous journey to run; and in such a circle, 
like the poor prince in the Arabian tales, I must be frozen into 
— before I can finish my task without turning to the right or the 
‘“ For the love you bear us, a truce to your similes: they shall be 
felony without benefit of clergy; and silence for an hour shall be the 
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‘A penalty for similes! Horrible! Paul of Russia prohibited 
round hats, and Chihu of China denounced white teeth ; but this is 
atrocious. 


‘“T beseech you, Tristram, if you can for a moment forget your 
omniscience, let us ——” 


¢«T will endeavour. It is related of Zoroaster that ——”’ 


How admirably the great historian’s peculiarities are indi- 
cated, and with what entire good temper! Those who have 
seen the self-absorbed orator rushing through Parliament Street 
on his way to the House of Commons, will easily recognise 
‘the short manly figure, marvellously upright, of Tristram 
Merton, while the fortunate few who have listened to his endless 
flow of lively and elevated conversation, will understand how 
severe was the penalty of ‘silence for an hour,’ 

Macaulay seceded for a short time after the publication of 
the first number, at his father’s request. Some of the articles 
had given offence to the ‘Clapham sect,’ and ‘gratitude, duty, 
‘and prudence,’ wrote Macaulay, ‘alike compel me to respect 
‘prejudices which I do not in the slightest degree share. But 
he soon found it possible to resume his contributions, and became 
the leading spirit of the magazine. The ‘Songs of the 
‘ Huguenots,’ ‘ Athenian Orators,’ ‘Conversation between Milton 
‘and Cowley, all first appeared in ‘ Knight’s Quarterly. There, 
too, in an essay on ‘ Mitford’s History of Greece, is to be found 
the original sketch of the celebrated ‘New Zealander. Mr. 
Malden, now Professor of Greek at University College, sent 
papers full of the ripe scholarship which distinguished him on 
classical subjects. He also wrote an Italian tale, reproducing 
the weird superstitions of the middle ages. ‘The power dis- 
‘played in it, says Knight, ‘might almost lead one to lament 
‘that such qualities of genius should have merged into a life of 
‘unambitious usefulness, did we not know that in such a life, 
‘that of the trainer of the young to sound learning, that of a 
‘teacher commanding obedience through love, the truest happi- 
‘ness and honour are to be found. Those who have had the 
good fortune to be among Mr. Malden’s pupils will heartily 
endorse these words. They will never forget the winning 
courtesy and patient temper which turned their master into a 
friend. Long may he be spared to pursue his important, 
though unambitious vocation! May it still be his lot through 
many coming years to inspire in hundreds of young hearts the 
enduring affection created by respect. 

In his fifth number, Mr. Knight gained a new and potent ally 
in Thomas De Quincey, the famous ‘opium-eater.’ Full justice has 
never yet been done to the splendid powers of this extraordinary 
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man. His peculiarities have prevented his being thoroughly ‘popu- 
‘lar.’ But in one department of literature he stands alone and un- 
approached. We have no other great master of rhythmical prose; 
we have nothing in our language, out of the fetters of metre, 
that can vie in wild sublimity or melodious cadence with the 
‘Suspiria de profundis. And his genius was as varied as it 
was vast. Numberless essays and reviews attest his scholar- 
ship, while such a piece of extravagance as ‘ Murder considered 
‘as one of the fine arts, proves him capable of humour. Yet 
with all his rare acquirements and profound knowledge of man- 
’ kind, he was totally helpless in the common affairs of life. 


‘His sensitiveness was so extreme, in combination with the almost 
ultra courtesy of a gentleman, that he hesitated to trouble a servant 
with any personal request without a long prefatory apology. My 
family were in the country in the summer of 1825, when he was 
staying at my house in Pall Mall East. A friend or two had met 
him at dinner, and I had walked part of the way home with one of 
them. When I returned I tapped at his chamber door to bid him 
good night. He was sitting at the open window, habited as a prize- 
fighter when he enters the ring. ‘‘ You will take cold,” I exclaimed; 
‘¢ where is your shirt?”’ ‘‘I have not a shirt, my shirts are unwashed.” 
‘‘But why not tell the servant to send them to the laundress?” 
*‘ Ah, how could I presume to do that in Mrs. Knight’s absence?”’’ 

Like many of his literary brethren, he was often without a 
sixpence in his pocket, but he did not bear his poverty with the 
air of calmness and complacency sometimes worn by penniless 
men. There was not a trace about him of what may be called 
the ‘Skimpole’ temperament. If his purse was empty, he would 
creep off to some obscure lodging in Southwark, or pace the 
streets all night, or sleep on a doorstep with no covering but the 
sky. When brighter days came his spirits rose, and he would look 
back on his miseries with a mirthful smile. But in his earlier 
life the sufferings of his proud and sensitive spirit must often 
have been acute. ‘To use the expression of another great man, 
who perhaps may at one time have been troubled with the same 
complaint, De Quincey was a martyr to the ‘ignoble melancholy 
‘ produced by pecuniary embarrassment.’ 

Mr. Knight's venture as a publisher did not prove very 
successful, The financial crisis of 1825 told on the book trade 
as on all others. For a time he struggled on, but eventually 
his ‘boat was stranded.’ But his time had not been entirely 
lost. New friends had been made; new projects, usually for 
the advancement of education or popular improvement, had 
been ventilated. In the autumn of 1826 he was introduced to 
Mr. Brougham, who was then organizing the ‘Society for the 
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‘Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. He went to the great orator’s 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and found him sitting among his 
briefs, ‘evidently delighted to be interrupted for some thoughts 
‘more attractive. The results of the interview affected Mr. 
Knight’s whole subsequent career. On the 26th of July in the 
year following, the Society over which Mr. Brougham presided 
resolved to accept Mr. Knight’s offer to superintend their publi- 
cations. His connection with them lasted for nearly twenty 
years. At last ‘the schoolmaster was abroad, and immense 
were the triumphs he was destined to achieve. Mr. Murra 
was the publisher of the Society for two years, but in 1829 he 
became uneasy at the extent of their enterprises, and Mr. 
Knight took his place, once more establishing himself in his 
old quarters in Pall Mall East. 

Some of the most distinguished men in England gathered 
round Mr. Brougham to help on his great work. James Mill 
and Henry Hallam, the historians of India and England; Mr. 
Long, Mr. De Morgan, Mr. Key, and Mr. Malden, from Univer- 
sity College, London ; Sir George Lewis, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Althorp, with a host of others of almost equal eminence, 
might be seen together at the monthly dinners of the Committee. 
Men of the most opposite creeds, and agreed perhaps on nothing 
else, were all agreed in a wish to spread sound knowledge through 
the country. The Society contained nearly all the ‘isms, yet 
there was no discord, for every one was in earnest. Of the presi- 
dent it may be truly said, that he, though the most busy, was the 
most earnest. On circuit, in his home in Westmoreland, or while 
engaged in the fierce party strife which preceded the fall of the 
Wellington Ministry, he never forgot the Society he had founded. 

‘I came here,’ writes Mr. M. D. Hill, in August, 1828, ‘ with 
‘Mr. Brougham from Lancaster to-day.’ We presume the 
Northern Circuit was just over. ‘Scenery glorious, of course. 
‘ But I fear we talked more about diffusion of knowledge than 
‘anything else. Mr. B. is delighted with all you have done.’ 
When he was made Chancellor his zeal continued unabated. He 
had hardly been a week on the woolsack when he summoned 
Mr. Knight one afternoon to his private room in the House of 
Lords. The interview was hurried. ‘The Mace and Purse were 
‘in the passage; anxious ushers were about the door. “I can 
‘only stay to say a word,” he exclaimed; “advertise Paley to- 
‘morrow morning.”’ And away he rushed. ‘I stepped out of 
‘the room and saw the officials looking somewhat as th royal 
‘ushers at Versailles might have looked when shoe-strings 
‘ heralded the Revolution and Bastilles and buckles were doomed. 
‘TI ventured to say to one of these solemn men in black, “Is 
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‘ that quite regular?” “Regular, sir? oh dear! The last (Lord 
‘ Lyndhurst) was bad enough, but this one, oh dear!” Chaos 
‘ was come again.’ 

While these peaceful educational schemes were steadily pro- 
gressing, England was passing though a tremendous crisis. ‘The 

inistry of Earl Grey had produced a reform bill which roused 
the Tories to a desperate and despairing resistance, and the 
Liberals to boundless enthusiasm. It would have been well 
for the Opposition party had they not been led by statesmen 
who mistook Obstruction for Conservatism. But Wellington 
and Peel, anxious to atone to their reactionary supporters for 
the concession of Catholic Emancipation, resolved to offer 
' nothing, and the nation thereupon determined to have all the 
Whigs ventured to give. ‘The bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
‘but the bill, was the cry which rang through the length 
and breadth of England. ‘The issue could not be doubtful, 
when on the one side there was this trumpet-toned demand, 
and on the other ‘the whisper of a faction” We are not going 
to trace the progress of the struggle here. To many of our 
readers the story is as familiar as a household word, and those 
who do not know it, will find it well told in the eighth volume 
of the ‘Popular History.’ The ministerial measure was passed 
in a form even more democratic than it had at first assumed ; 
the Whigs were securely seated in Downing Street, and the 
Tories expiated a political blunder, as fatal to them as the famous 
coalition between Fox and North had been to their opponents, by 
an unpopularity they have never since been able to overcome. 

Breathing the calm political atmosphere of 1864, we can 
afford to laugh over the consternation felt at the changes of 
1832, not only by politicians of the school of Lord Eldon, but 
by bold and liberal-minded men. But when Orator Hunt and 
demagogues of a similar stamp were haranguing angry mobs 
and inciting them to deeds of violence, when Bristol was in 
flames, and Clumber Castle had been gutted by the townsmen of 
Nottingham, when mechanics were smashing machines, and 
agricultural labourers were burning ricks—there was ample excuse 
for alarm. We know how entirely the legislation of the Reformed 
Parliament has falsified the fears of one extreme party and dis- 
appointed the hopes of the other. One of the ablest Radical 
writers recently denounced the Reform Bill as a gigantic piece 
of party imposture, and its authors as the ‘Thugs of Liberal 
‘principles!’ On the other hand, the staunchest Conservative 
among us must acknowledge that none of his gloomy prophecies 
of ruin have been accomplished. Pomp and form have perhaps 
lost a little of their importance, but ‘our old institutions’ still 
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flourish, although the Lord Chancellor sits in Lincoln’s Inn 
without a full-bottomed wig, and the bishops preach with no 
wigs at all. No English sovereign was ever more honoured than 
Queen Victoria, and that with no mere lip homage, but with 
the true loyalty which springs spontaneously from the hearts of a 
contented people. The House of Lords, too, has survived the 
storm. Only four years ago they successfully asserted an almost 
obsolete privilege, and they exercise, by their debates if not 
by their divisions, great influence in the State. Our progress, 
while it has been extraordinary, has been gradual and safe. The 
establishment of free trade; the suppression of slavery in our 
West Indian colonies ; reforms which have cleared the criminal 
law of its barbarity and the civil law of its jargon ; a toleration, 
growing more real and’perfect every day, of different religious 
opinions ; improved education for rich and poor ; and, above all, 
a harmony between classes such as our forefathers would have 
deemed incredible ;—these are triumphs which, while they may 
fall short of the Utopian aspirations of political dreamers, amply 
fulfil the more moderate anticipations of practical men. 
In the intense excitement of the great Reform struggle, cheap 
oe similar to those which had been fostered by the 
iscontent during the Regency, and equally vulgar and virulent 
in tone, naturally abounded. Mr. Knight, true to his mission of 
purifying literature, determined to make a second effort to 
counteract their evil influence, and give something that should 
be good as wellascheap. Accordingly, at the instance of Mr. M. 
D. Hill, and with the sanction of the Useful Knowledge Society, 
he brought out, at his own risk, the ‘Penny Magazine.’ Its 
success was far greater than that of the ‘Plain Englishman.’ In 
two years it reached the extraordinary sale of 200,000 copies in 
weekly numbers and monthly parts. The articles were nearly 
all written by competent men, and hardly deserved, except from 
their variety, to be described by Dr. Arnold as ‘all ramble- 
‘scramble.’ The very purpose of the Magazine was to give a 
little of all sorts of knowledge, and thus whet the appetite for 
more. But the little that was given was accurate and worth 
reading, and those who were too poor to buy books were very 
thankful for a pennyworth of such ‘ramble-scramble,’ 


‘My great want,’ says the author of the ‘Autobiography of 
an Artisan,’ ‘was books. I was too poor to purchase expensive 
ones, and the “‘ cheap literature” was not then, as now, to be found 
in every out-of-the-way rookery. However, Knight had unfurled 
his paper banners of free trade in letters. The “‘ Penny Magazine” 
was published. I borrowed the first volume, and determined to 
make an effort to possess myself of the second; accordingly, in 
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January, 1833, I left off the use of sugar in my tea, hoping that 
my family would not then feel the sacrifice necessary to buy the 
book. Since that period I have expended large sums in books, 
some of them very costly ones, but I never had one so truly valuable 
as was the second volume of the ‘‘ Penny Magazine ;”’ and I looked 
as anxiously for the issue of the monthly part as I did for the means 
of getting a living.’ 


Many a voice from the workshop and the cottage could, we 
doubt not, have borne similar testimony. A little learning may 
be a dangerous thing, but it is a great deal better than none 
at all. 

Among the contributors to the Magazine was John Kitto, a 
man who, by natural genius and patient industry, was able 
to overcome the most grievous physical defects, and to carve out 
for himself an honourable and useful career. He was introduced 
to Mr. Knight in July, 1833, as an applicant for literary employ- 
ment, being then about thirty years old, short and stout in 
appearance, with a ‘sallow complexion, bright eyes, and lofty 
‘forehead.’ ‘He is a native of this town,’ wrote the Mayor of 
Plymouth, ‘and became known to us by his misfortunes as a lad of 
‘ extraordinary capacity, though reduced by the vices of his father 
‘to the condition of an inhabitant of our workhouse, and by an 
‘accident to an almost entire loss of the sense of hearing.’ Kitto 
has himself narrated how the accident occurred ; how on a certain 
day in 1817, ‘the last of twelve years of hearing, and the first of 
‘twenty-eight years of deafness,’ he lost his footing on a ladder to 
the top of which he ascended, and fell into the courtyard below. 
In an instant he passed into silence. Never more was he to 
enjoy the ‘wealth of sweet and pleasurable sounds with which 
‘the Almighty has filled the world ;’ never again to hear the busy 
‘hum of populous cities, the music of the woods and mountains, 
‘and of the voices, sweeter than music, which are in the winter 
‘season heard round the domestic hearth. Yet, with his ears 
closed to all sounds, and with lips scarcely capable of uttering 
articulate language, this indomitable hero acquired vast stores of 
knowledge, and many languages besides his own. For several 
years previous to Mr. Knight's acquaintance with him, he had 
been resident at Bagdad, and the first articles he wrote embodied, 
under the title of ‘The Deaf Traveller,’ the results of his journey 
from England to Russia, and from thence to Persia by the 
Desert. A month of trial elapsed, and then he was regularly 
engaged with a fixed salary by Mr. Knight. ‘Ido thank God,’ 
he says, ‘ for this relief from a state of great anxiety, in which I 
‘had begun to entertain the most melancholy view of the things 
‘ before me, and saw consequences that I could not bear steadily 
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“to contemplate.’ He continued to work for the ‘Penny 
‘Magazine,’ and also for the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ which had 
been started, on an eleven years’ course, in January, 1833. Three 
years later we find him installed as editor of the ‘ Pictorial Bible.’ 
The story of his appointment is characteristic of his wise self- 
confidence. At first he was only to furnish notes on subjects 
connected with his Eastern travels; but the difficulty of finding 
a suitable editor was very great. One name after another was 
suggested, but no conclusion was arrived at. Mr. Knight 
thought he should be driven to divide the labour, when Kitto 
settled the matter by coming one morning to the perplexed 
publisher, and saying, ‘in that guttural tone to which I had now 
‘become accustomed, “I will undertake it all.” We had a little 
‘merriment over the boldness of the proposal, but I found that 
‘he was perfectly in earnest.’ And being in earnest, he did the 
work thoroughly well. The ‘Pictorial Bible’ was so great a 
success, that it was followed by several other books on sacred 
subjects under Kitto’s editorship. He had, in fact, found his 
true vocation in this part of the literary field, and continued to 
labour in it with unremitting diligence until the close of his 
eventful life. 

The ‘Penny Cyclopedia, the greatest of all Mr. Knight’s 
undertakings, proved, unhappily, a great pecuniary loss to him. 
Originally it was projected ‘to form a moderate-sized book in 
‘eight volumes ;’ but it was soon found necessary to enlarge the 
plan of the work, and raise the price of each part, at first to 
twopence, and then to fourpence. Had the penny weekly issue 
been adhered to, the time of publication would have been thirty- 
seven years! The change in price reduced the sale, and all but 
ruined the publisher, leaving him little beyond a ‘bare com- 
‘petence.’ Yet he struggled on manfully to the end, in a most 
unselfish spirit. Upwards of £40,000 were paid for literature 
and engravings. The paper-duty, that tax on knowledge, 
described by its advocates as ‘only fourpence on a three-volume 
‘novel,’ absorbed, directly or indirectly, £25,000 more. With 
these enormous expenses to meet, in addition to the actual cost 
of printing, we cannot be surprised that Mr. Knight, at the com- 
pletion of the ‘Cyclopedia,’ found himself £30,000 out of 
pocket. He had his reward, however, in the consciousness of 
having achieved a great literary triumph, and of having conferred 
a great public benefit. 

We must bring our survey of Mr. Knight’s labours to a close. 
It is pleasant to dwell on his bright record of the blessings we 
have gained during the forty years’ peace. Old things have 
indeed passed away. One of the barons who signed Magna 
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Charta would recognise the England of 1800 more easily than an 
Englishman of 1800 would recognise the England of to-day. 
Many other mighty agents of change have been abroad besides the 
schoolmaster. The engineer has been abroad, and, since the day 
when George Stephenson saw the ‘ Rocket’ engine cross Chat 
Moss, has covered the country with a network of iron rails, thereby 
unconsciously knitting county to county, ‘Celt’ to ‘Saxon,’ and 
rendering petty provincial and local jealousies daily more im- 
eee The missionaries of social and religious reformation 

ve been abroad, doing their utmost to cleanse the dens of 
—— and ‘guilt-gardens’ which disgrace our great cities. 

. Tennyson, in a fit of poetic enthusiasm, has denounced the 
‘long, long canker of peace,’ and doubtless peace has some 
enervating effects on national virtue. But its opportunities are 
greater than its temptations. Let uscontinue to use them while 
we may. The sky is for the moment clear overhead, but the 
clouds which lower darkly all round the political horizon may 
any day blacken it with storms. While Europe is resounding 
with the sullen murmurs of oppressed ‘nationalities,’ and while 
on the other side of the Atlantic a hundred fields are red with 
the blood of men who should be brethren, England can scarcely 


_ hope to remain long in the possession of the tranquillity she now 


enjoys. Some little spark may, when we are least expecting it, 
kindle the war spirit into flame, and the ‘blood-red blossom of 
‘ war, with its heart of fire, may perhaps soon bloom in fields 
where our countrymen will be among the combatants. Should 
such a time of adversity be in store for us, it will be consoling to 
remember that we have turned to good account the sunshine of 
our present prosperity. 


Arr. VII.—On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders of the 
Mind. By Forses Winstow, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, &e., 


PHYSIOLOGISTS are encroaching on the domain of psychology 
so fast that, if the philosophers do not wake up and reform, 
they will soon find the best part of their science stolen from 
them, and themselves left behind by the age. The fact is, how- 
ever we may be ashamed of confessing it, our minds are’ 
dependent on our bodies for much more than the information of 
the senses. The question of the influence of the body on the 
mind is no doubt a difficult and obscure one, but that is no 
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reason for passing it over altogether, and still less for ignoring 
the facts which are within our reach. It is in this aspect that 
we propose to consider Dr. Winslow’s work, which is a storehouse 
of facts relating to this subject. 

Disease and Accident are, as it were, experiments instituted 
by nature, and might be expected to yield important results to 
the philosophy of mind. We might expect, for instance, that 
different disorders affecting different faculties would present us 
with a natural analysis of mental processes. Now as many of 
these phenomena have been long observed, and philosophers 
generally have not thought it worth while to notice them, it 
might be inferred that no very striking discoveries of this kind 
are obviously deducible from them. And this is to a certain 
extent true. No classification is suggested different from that 
elementary one in which all philosophers agree. No decision is 
at first view given between different explanations of the same 
process. But important truths do not always lie on the surface, and 
it only requires careful study to elicit many valuable conclusions 
from these same phenomena. The very fact that their testimony is 
obscure is itself highly important, as the fact of a witness being 
unable to give an answer to a plain question may be perfectly 
decisive of the extent of his knowledge. Thus the obscurity in 
question furnishes a strong primd facie evidence against any 
scheme, like that of phrenology, which professes not only to 
classify mental operations under distinct faculties but to localize 
them in different parts of the brain. This is precisely the sort 
of system which, if true, ought to be able to appeal to anatomical 
and pathological evidence. With a large body of observations 
before the world on the effects of local and partial injury of the 
brain we should expect the localizing scheme to be either clearly 
proved or clearly disproved. That there is no consistent pretence 
of its having been proved or modified by these observations is, 
therefore, a strong prejudice against it. For example, the 
hypothesis of a distinct organ of Language seated behind the 
eye, as it was the first step in Phrenology is also one of its most 
favourite dogmas. To the psychologist, indeed, it appears the 
acme of absurdity. With as good reason we might suppose a 
special organ for Natural History, Chess-playing, Philosophy, and 
in fact every branch of knowledge for which some persons show 
peculiar aptitude. The strongest cases, however, which the 
phrenologist has to adduce are those in support of the distinct- 
ness of this organ. Not only does there appear to be a special 
aptitude for language in some persons and a special inaptitude 
in others, but there are cases of disorder affecting this power 
only, The following very singular case is perhaps the most 
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striking : A gentleman, said to be an accomplished scholar, was 
thrown from his horse, and suffered a slight concussion. The 
only indication, however, of cerebral injury was that he com- 
pletely lost the knowledge of the Latin language. Can there be 
a clearer proof that there is a special part of the brain appro- 
priated to language, and that this was the part affected by the 
concussion? His native tongue, it might be said, was too deeply 
impressed on his memory to be touched by the injury which 
quite obliterated the less familiar Latin. But let us hear the 
subsequent history of the case. No sooner did this gentleman 
find that his Latin was clean wiped out than he set himself 
manfully to learn it from the beginning. He made good 
progress, but as if the language were quite new to him, until, 
about six months after the accident, as he was learning his lesson, 
it suddenly occurred to him that he had known it ‘before, and 
from that time his former knowledge gradually returned.* We 
see, then, that after the accident he was just as competent to 
acquire a new language as before. It is proved, therefore, that 
if there be an organ of Language its faculty of acquisition was 
uninjured. In the second place, what he now acquired he was 
able to remember ; therefore, the power of Retention was also 
entire. But if the organ was able to acquire and retain, it 
possessed all the powers which, according to phrenologists, ever 
belonged to it. What was lost was a part of its acquired stock. 
The organ itself was no more injured than a purse by the loss of 
its contents, or a steam engine by the boiler being emptied. If 
the case proves anything it is that there are distinct organs for 
distinct acquisitions ; that Latin is stored in one part of the 
brain, Greek in another, and English in a third. Now this is 
precisely what phrenologists have wholly omitted, viz., to find 
a place in their system for acquisitions of the mind. It is true 
there would be this difficulty in the way, that there is a limit to 
the material subdivision of the brain and none to the amount of 
knowledge which it can retain ; but to the theorist this would be 
a slight matter. 

The principle on which the phrenologists rely in their appeal 
to such cases as the preceding is, that the existence of a tendency 


* We cannot lay our hands on the authority for this history. Dr. Winslow 
apy does not give the details) refers to it as related by Wepfer (p. 366). Sir 
Hamilton also alludes to the phenomenon as a ‘not very unfrequent 

* occurrence.’—Lectures, vol. ii., p. 217. 

Dr. Winslow gives at length two cases essentially similar, but in which ali 
previous knowledge was my and re-acquired. In one of these, while the 
gentleman was learning Latin, he suddenly stopped and put his hand to his 
head, saying, ‘I feel a peculiar ‘sensation in my head, and now it appears to me 
that I knew all this before.’—P. 431. 
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either to remember or to forget a special class of facts is evidence 
that there is a distinct organ for such facts. If, for example, the 
memory of magnitude was affected in this case, that of colour in 
another, &c., this would support the theory which assigns 
separate organs to the perception of size and colour. In the 
preceding case we had the loss of a particular language. But what 
shall we say, then, to a loss of memory extending only to certain 
parts.of speech or even certain letters? There are many such 
cases. A man of scholastic attainments, after an attack of acute 
fever, lost the knowledge of the letter F. A still more curious 
case is that of a man who after a paralytic fit remembered only 
the initial letters of substantives and proper names. Verbs, 
adjectives, &c., he perfectly retained, but he was obliged to have 
written out for him a vocabulary of the nouns which he most 
wanted, and if he wished, for example (being a farmer), to speak 
of his cows or pigs he ran down the list of words beginning with 
C or P until he found the one required ; even his own name he 
could not recollect without referring to his vocabulary.* These 
instances are quite as strong as any that phrenologists can 
adduce to support their distinction of faculties. On their 
principles, then, we ought to conclude that there are distinct 
organs for nouns and verbs, for initial and middle letters, and so 
on. If anything were wanting to confirm this conclusion, it 
would be found in the case of a soldier, a portion of whose. brain 
was actually removed in the operation of trepanning. We would 
not insinuate that it was done intentionally, with a view of 
testing the doctrines of phrenology, but, at all events, this was 
the very experimentwm crucis of phrenology. If the piece of 
brain removed was the organ of a special faculty, of course that 
faculty would be impaired, if not lost, and no other. What was 
the effect? He lost the recollection of the numbers five and 
seven and did not recover them for some time. On the principles 
of the phrenologists, the logical inference is that the organ of 
number is subdivided into as many organlets as there are 
separate numbers to be remembered. It will be observed that 
in this case again we have the loss not of a power but of an 
acquisition. 

The fact is, admitting that different functions belong to dif- 
ferent parts of the brain, analogy is as far as anatomy from 
giving any support to the notion of a minute subdivision. How 
many purposes are served by the mouth, the hand, or the eye? 
We speak, breathe, eat, swallow, with the same organs; the 
hand conveys the sensations of touch, hardness, resistance, heat, 

* ¢Graves’ Dublin Quarterly Journal of Modern Science.” Winslow, 
p. 385. 
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form, weight, &c., besides being the instrument of many kinds of 
action. Indeed, Paley notes it as one characteristic of the 
works of nature, that is of the Creator, that the same arrange- 
ment of parts is perfectly fitted for more than one purpose, 
without defect or superfluity in any of its operations. Teeth, 
lips, tongue, palate, are all necessary for speech, and all neces- 
sary for eating. It is only when the diversity of purpose 
requires a diversity of arrangement, when, in fact, diverse 
properties are required, that a different organ is found; we 
except, of course, the local distinction of function arising from 
the connection of the parts, as the toes are different from the 
fingers. Judge and Counsel have different functions, but only 
from their position ; if their positions were exchanged, each could 
as well perform the functions of the other. 

Now, when we examine the structure of the brain, what do 
we find? First, we can separate a number of ganglia at its 
base, which are readily distinguished from the principal masses ; 
and these are usually regarded as the centres of the special senses 
—sight, smell, hearing, &c. Over these are the great masses, 
consisting, first, of the two hemispheres of the brain proper, 
occupying the whole of the front and upper part of the head ; 
_ and secondly, of the cerebellum, which occupies the lower back 

rt. Now, the whole interior mass of the brain proper is 
omogeneous in its structure throughout, consisting of white 
nervous matter. The surface of this homogeneous mass is 
covered with a thin layer (about one-fifth of an inch) of that 
other kind of nervous matter which seems to be appropriated 
generally to the function of origination. This thin coat is full of 
folds, looking as if it had grown too fast for the skull in which it 
is enclosed. It is not limited, however, to the surface next the 
skull, but goes round under and between the hemispheres and 
the cerebellum. There is no more reason, primd facie, to 
suppose a local distribution of functions in such an organ than 
to suppose that the four fingers have different functions; one 
feeling heat, another hardness, a third roughness, and so on. 
If there is any local distinction, it is probably wholly unlike 
that arrangement which philosophers have found convenient for 
different reasons. Just as the local distribution of function in 
the mouth does not correspond in any way to the diversity of 
ay oe subserved. A priori, having, say three offices served 
by the mouth, and as many principal parts, we might imagine 
that the tongue, for example, was appropriated to eating, the 
lips to breathing ; while the variety of speech would naturally 
suggest that it belonged to the only much subdivided organ, the 
teeth, each tooth probably taking charge of a single sound. We 
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might easily, by a small induction, connect the loss of certain 
teeth with a difficulty in the production of certain sounds. This 
would be very gross and very ridiculous, yet not a whit more so 
than the asserted subdivision of function in the brain. 

But suppose it even granted that the principle of the sub- 
division is sound, how are we to learn what faculty belongs to 
any particular part? By the size we are told; since we may 
naturally suppose that the energy of a faculty is proportioned to 
the size of its organ. Now, the thickness of the grey matter is, 
as we have said, only about one-fifth of an inch ; it must require, 
therefore, very delicate measurement to appreciate variations 
in the mass of the different parts. The form of the surface can 
only indicate the general form of the mass of the brain, which 
consists only of conducting matter; it will not tell us the thick- 
ness of the folds of the coat. But we cannot so much as read 
the surface, enveloped, as we all know it is, in a bony case ; but, 
at least, is not the form of the skull very much the same as that 
of the brain? Well, so is a fiddle-case like a fiddle. We have 
no difficulty even in saying whether it belongs to a violin, a 
tenor, or a violoncello ; we know whereabouts the strings are and 
the waist, but very little more. 

Similarly, over a large part of the head the skull takes the 
general shape of the masses of the brain, though the outer 
surface does not run exactly parallel with the inner; but as we 
approach the face, it becomes more and more unlike, and just 
above the eyes the skull becomes double, there being actually a 
cavity between its outer and inner walls, varying from a line to half 
an inch in depth, and from four lines to an inch in height. 
Here, above all, it is chimerical to expect to obtain the slightest 
idea of the form of the brain from the form of the outer surface 
of the skull. Still more beyond our ken, if possible, is the 
depth of the thin coating of grey matter. Yet it is just here 
that phrenologists accumulate a number of the most important 
organs, and the smallest, their distance from one another being 
actually less than the depth of the skull. They remind us of a 
saying of Sidney Smith’s ; seeing a child stroke a tortoise, ‘ Why 
‘are you doing that?’ said he. ‘To please the tortoise,’ was the 
reply. ‘Why, said the Canon, ‘you might as well stroke the 
‘dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter. We 
would say to the phrenologists—You might as well try to learn 
the constitution of the Chapter from examining the said dome 
as estimate a man’s intellect from the undulations of his fore- 
head. Look at an elephant; what a noble forehead! Is it 
not the very ideal of an intellectual and benevolent head? But 
the anatomist knows that this prominence is not owing to the 
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mass of brain behind, but is made up of a cellular structure of 
bone designed to give physical strength, much in the same way 
as the aforesaid dome of St. Paul’s is separated by the whole 
height from the inner dome, which pretends to be its inner 
surface, the middle space being occupied with bracing, &e. The 
human frontal sinus is not as large in proportion as the elephant’s, 
but it is quite large enough to preclude all reasoning from the 
form of the outer and that of the inner surface, even if it were 
constant, which we have seen it is not. 

In such an inquiry as that of phrenology we ought to begin 
with the large and distinct masses. Now there is one large mass 
of the brain of which it ought to be easy to ascertain the func- 
tions. ‘The cerebellum, or little brain, is, as its name implies, 
very remarkably distinguished from the rest of the brain, both 
in structure and position; and it so happens that it can be 
removed altogether, either by art or disease, without destroying 
life, indeed with little disturbance of the vital functions. Now 
here is the best opportunity for testing a part of the phreno- 
logical system. The functions assigned to this organ by all 
phrenologists are those connected with the sexual propensities. 
This is of course a legitimate hypothesis with respect to the 
general function of the organ ; the distribution of little bits of 
function to little bits of surface is a different question. However, 
the general hypothesis is completely disproved by observation 
and experiment. We need not dwell particularly on the negative 
evidence, but shall briefly mention the positive evidence of its 
true functions. When the cerebellum is gradually cut away the 
animal becomes restless and its movements irregular ; and when 
it is all removed it appears to lose entirely its power of spring- 
ing, flying, walking, standing, or preserving its equilibrium. 
When a bird in this condition was laid on its back it could not 
recover its former position, but it fluttered its wings and did not 
lie in a state of stupor.* When placed in an erect position it 
staggered and fell like a drunken man ; not, however, without 
making efforts to maintain its balance. When threatened with 
a blow, it saw it and endeavoured to avoid it; it had lost 
neither sensation nor the power of voluntary motion. That this 
disorder is not the consequence of the severity of the operation 
is clear, first, because the much severer operation of removing 
the hemispheres does not produce anything like it; and secondly, 
because the removal of one side of the cerebellum affects only 
the half (the opposite half) of the body. It has, therefore, been 
inferred that the function of the cerebellum is the co-ordination 
of voluntary movements. Physicians, however, were of a differ- 
* Carpenter, p. 522. 
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ent opinion. They affirmed that in diseases of the cerebellum 
they find paralysis or feebleness of the voluntary movements, 
but scarcely ever irregularity. And Kolliker remarks, that the 
anatomical connections of the cerebellum are not reconcilable 
with the theories and experiments of modern physiology. New 
light has, however, been thrown on the subject recently by the 
observations of Professor Lussana,* who had the good fortune to 
keep alive for several months a turkey-cock which had been 
deprived of the cerebellum with the exception of a small part on 
the right side. Animals so operated upon usually perish in a 
few days from inflammation of the adjoining parts. The bird in 
question exhibited for several days exactly the same phenomena 
of disorderly muscular contraction as those observed in other 
eases by Flourens, Bouillaud, Longet, &c. After considerable 
time, however, its behaviour was as follows. The bird lay on 
its left side :— 


‘If we present to it, at a convenient distance, a piece of bread, or 
a grain of corn, it looks at it, moves its head lightly, as if it wished 
to seize it, hesitates, but at last decides to take it. It misses its 
stroke by an inch. If we continue to hold the same grain before its 
eyes, the bird does not lose sight of it, but for some time does not 
venture to renew its attempt. At last it makes a new effort; this 
time more nearly successful. Nothing discouraged, it succeeds at 
last in catching the grain, which it eats with great satisfaction. 

arm or irritate it, it cries, works its legs, wings, and head, but 
does not make the least attempt to rise or run away. If you lift it 
from the ground, it moves its legs as if to walk, but cannot keep 
itself erect, and you would say that it gives up the attempt. As soon 
as you let it go, it falls without resistance, and remains stretched on 
its left side, still, however, moving its feet and uttering cries of 
distress. You would think it was paralytic, and yet we have seen 
just now that it moved perfectly all the parts of the body. It repeats 
the very symptoms of a man with diseased cerebellum—a general 
impotence of voluntary movement, but no violent disorder.’ 


Now to discover the true cause of these phenomena we need 
that some person so diseased should give us a complete account 
of himself. Several such cases are related by Professor Lussana, 
The first is that of a young workman who remained for two years 
in the hospital of Gaudino. After his death it was found that a 
fungus on the dura-mater had compressed and atrophied the 
cerebellum. Now any one would have said at first sight that he 
suffered from paralysis of voluntary movements. He could not 
stand erect, nor walk, nor properly lay hold of or handle objects. 
When asked how this was, he replied that he was not sure of his 
legs ; he planted his feet with energy enough, but he had not 


* Brown, Séquard’s ‘ Journal de la Ph; siologie,’ vol. v. [. 418. (July, 1862.) 
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courage enough to trust himself to them. The ground failed 
him ; he could not feel it under his feet (mi manca le terra 
sotto i piedi), i.e., he had no sense of resistance. An old man 
in the same hospital, who had an encysted tumour on the cere- 
bellum, did not venture to leave his bed because, he said, his 
head reeled at once and his legs were not steady. M. Renzi has 
given an account of another patient, who had a fibrous tumour 
in the same region. This man, quite uncertain in his movements, 
said that his legs were seized, and he could not take possession 
of the ground with his feet (do le gainbe come matte e non posso 
prendere possesso del terreno co’piedi). Another patient of 
Lussana’s, who suffered from a tumour on the trigeminus and 
right lobe of the cerebellum, was perfectly able to move both 
legs and arms, but could make no use of his left arm and leg, 
because, as he often said, he could not feel the resistance of the 
ground with the left leg, nor the weight of objects with his 
left arm. 

These expressions of subjective symptoms show clearly that 
these patients were unable to walk, move, &c., simply because 
they had lost the muscular sense, and could not feel the resistance 
of the ground, or of obstacles, or the weight or solidity of bodies 
they grasped or lifted. The bird, deprived of the cerebellum, 
does not feel the resistance of the air, the ground, or the water, 
and is, therefore, incapable of flying, walking, or swimming. 
Here, then, we have the key to this vexed problem, and the 
true account of the mysterious power of ‘co-ordinating voluntary 
‘motion.’ The cerebellum is the organ of the muscular sense.* 
To an animal which has suddenly lost this organ, the ground 
seems to fail beneath its feet; it finds no support for standing 
or walking, and makes every effort, as it were, to avoid falling 
down a precipice. Thinking its feet are not well placed, it draws 
back or rushes forward ; but still finding no support, it hesitates, 
falls, and rolls over. Sometimes an extended wing, the tail, or 
the head resting on the ground, prevents its fall. It remains 
there for some time without moving, but presently renews its 
disorderly attempts at flight. When a portion of one side only 
of the cerebellum is removed, the animal rolls or wheels per- 
petually towards the opposite side. In the case of men whose 
cerebellum is suddenly wounded or affected with acute disease, 
similar phenomena are witnessed, provided that other organs 
were not affected. Ordinarily, however, the early symptoms are 
marked by the simultaneous affection of the spinal cord, as, on 
the other hand, in all previous experiments on animals, the later 
phenomena were anticipated by the death of the animal. The 


* Lussana, however, was not the first to suggest this. 
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muscular sense is now, therefore, finally established on an ana- 
tomical basis as a special sense.* 

The reader will see that these facts alone are sufficient to 
disprove, not merely the particular scheme of distribution, but 
the fundamental principles of phrenology. In fact the cere- 
bellum is the citadel of phrenologists, the only set of organs 
which pretended to anything like evidence. We do not say, 
indeed, that this discovery gives the death-blow to phrenology. 
From a scientific point of view that was given long ago by the 
experiments of Flourens, &c., on the organ in question, and in 
general by the proof of the existence of the frontal sinuses. 
Any one who, in spite of these, can believe that the small pro- 
minences of the skull depend on those of the brain, is not likely 
to yield to this new evidence. The fact is, that there is not a 
shadow of evidence to support the special doctrines of phrenology. 
The credit it enjoys is solely owing to the obvious fact that there 
is some relation between the character and the form of the head, 
combined with the prevalent mistake that the admission of this, 
and of any distinction of organs at all, is peculiar to phrenology, 
instead of being, as it is, an old doctrine. But the most careful 
study of the brain has hitherto given no support to the hypothesis 
that distinct functions belong to different parts of what is 
anatomically the same organ, or that the mind is a conglomerate 
of independent faculties in juxtaposition. 

The question lately alluded to, how our acquisitions are stored, 
may receive a partial answer, as far as regards one class of our 
acquisitions, namely, acquired dexterities or habits. When a 
voluntary action has been often repeated on the occurrence of a 
particular external suggesting cause, or when a particular series 
of actions has been often repeated in the same order, it at least 
appears to be performed unconsciously, and even involuntarily. 
It requires, in fact, a positive effort to alter the succession. Now, 
according to Sir W. Hamilton, the will continues a direct act 
of the series, but the act though voluntary is unconscious. It 
has been argued, and we think justly, that this view is hardly 
tenable, and is less philosophical than Stewart’s, according to 
which the actions are both voluntary and conscious, but from 
their rapidity pass at once out of consciousness and are at the 
next moment forgotten. We are convinced, however, that this 
explanation does not reach the bottom of the matter. We shall 
endeavour to take a larger view. 

The muscular actions depending on the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system may for our purpose be divided into two classes ; first, 


.* See the references in ‘Carpenter’s Physiology,’ p. 524. Other cases are 
given by Bouillaud and Petit. 
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those which are performed involuntarily in consequence of an 
external stimulus, and secondly, those which are directly affected 
by the will. Examples of the former class are the spasmodic 
cough, caused by the contact of food or any foreign substance 
with the larynx, the contraction of the eyelids and pupil in a 
strong light, the acts of deglutition, respiration, &c. Actions of 
this kind may be produced by the independent power of the 
spinal cord without any sensation intervening. If a frog be 
decapitated, irritation of the feet will still cause it to leap, and 
tickling will excite an effort to push away the instrument. When 
the spinal cord of a salamander was divided by Mr. Grainger, he 
found that irritation of the foot excited violent convulsions in 
the legs and tail, yet when the entire hind leg was removed, the 
creature did not move or give any expression of suffering. This 
would lead us to conclude that the motions in the former case 
were independent of sensation, as well as of the brain. Similar 
phenomena have been observed in man in certain cases of para- 
lysis, one or two of which we may mention.* 

In one case, in consequence of the angular distortion of the 
spine, the sensibility of the lower extremities was very feeble, 
and the power of voluntary motion almost lost. 


‘When, however, any part of the skin is pinched or pricked, the 
limb that is thus acted on jumps with great vivacity. . . . . The 
limb is maintained in this state of tension for several seconds 
after the withdrawal of the stimulus, and then becomes suddenly 
relaxed. The pricking and pinching were perceived by the patient; 
but much more violent contractions are excited by a stimulus of 
whose presence he is unconscious. When a feather is passed lightly 
over the skin, in the hollow of the instep, as if to tickle, convulsions 
occur in the corresponding limb, much more vigorous than those 
induced by pinching or pricking; they succeed one another in a 
rapid series of jerks, which are repeated as long as the stimulus is 
maintained.’ 


When a patient of John Hunter, whose limbs exhibited 
similar reflex movements, was asked whether he felt the 
irritation, he replied, ‘ No, sir, but you see my legs do. In 
another case recorded by Dr. Budd, there was very extensive 
paralysis, the lower part of the neck having been injured by a 
fall. There was at first a total loss of voluntary power over the 
lower extremities, trunk, and hands, and much enfeebled sensi- 
bility in the hands and feet. Involuntary movements were 
powerfully excited by various stimuli, especially by a hot plate 
applied to the soles of the feet. The motions continued as long 


* See a paper by Dr. W. Budd, in the ‘ Medico-Chirurg. Trans.’ vol. xxii. 
+ Carpenter’s ‘ Physiology,’ p. 488. 
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as the hot plate remained in contact, but though the contact 
was distinctly perceived by the patient, he felt no sensation of 
heat, As voluntary power returned, it required indistinct effort 
of the will to restrain the excited movements. His first attempts 
to walk were extremely curious. When he tried to stand, the 
contact of his soles with the ground acted as a stimulus, and his 
knees immediately became forcibly bent under him. After some 
days this effect did not take place until he had made a few 
steps; his legs then began to bend up, and he counteracted this 
refractory tendency by rubbing the surface of the abdomen, 
which excited the extensor muscles, and the legs were jerked out. 
After a few more steps the same manceuvre had to be repeated, 
and so on.* 

These and the like phenomena have led to the Theory of 
Reflex Action. In order that an impression shall excite motion, 
it is not necessary that it be conducted to the brain so as to 
excite sensation ; it is enough that it is conveyed to a nervous 
centre through which the nervous excitement is transferred— 
reflected—to the nerves of motion. 

It must, of course, be understood that impressions on the 
organs of special sense may give rise to reflex actions. Such, 
for example, are the closing of the eyes in dazzling light, already 
mentioned, starting at a sudden noise, &c. 

We see, however, that the same impression may produce 
sensation, and the motions may be controlled or directed by the 
will. When our foot is pricked or approaches the fire, we 
withdraw it steadily, if we think fit, but there is no sign of a 
tendency to violent reflex motion. If the pain is severe, how- 
ever, we are conscious of the instinctive tendency to withdraw 
the limb, a tendency which it requires a decided effort to resist. 
Every one knows how irresistible is the tendency to wince 
under severe pain; what an effort it requires, for example, to 
hold the head immovable when a dentist digs into a tender 
tooth. This wincing implies no cowardice ; it is purely reflex, 
and the resistance is more difficult the less the wounded part is 
under our command. In all cases, attention is the condition 
of voluntary motion. When the attention is withdrawn, the 
motion will assume more or less of the reflex character, just 
as if the communication with the brain were really interrupted. 
Thus we can plunge our feet or hands into hot water, or 
pour it on them without flinching, if we do so deliberately, but 
if it is done suddenly, when we are attending to something 


* Budd, ‘Medico-Chirurg. Trans.’ vol. xxii. Carpenter’s ‘Human Physiol.’ p. 
486. It is remarkable that, in this case, after the finger had been moved invol- 
untarily several times, it became for a short time capable of voluntary motion. 
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else, we immediately and forcibly draw back. Mere contact, 
when we are not prepared for it, will have the same effect. Respi- 
ration, again, is in general wholly a reflex process, and is carried 
on equally well whether we are conscious of it or not. We can, 
however, control it to a certain extent, and if our attention is 
directed to it, its spontaneous character is at once interfered with. 
It is extremely difficult for a man to count his own respirations, 
and at the same time allow the process to proceed in a natural 
manner. Thus we see that actions which are performed with 
certainty and regularity in the absence of consciousness and 
volition, may nevertheless become wholly voluntary, on condi- 
tion of our attending to them, the nerves being supposed entire. 
Can a succession, however, which at first was altogether arbitrary, 
ever assume the reflex character? This is the question which 
is suggested by the observation of habits and acquired dexterities, 
The answer to it, we must remark, is independent of the solu- 
tion of the disputed problem of the nature of reflex action 
itself, although this problem may derive light from it. It is 
enough, however, for us if we prove that habits agree in all 
their actual characters with reflex, as contrasted with purely 
voluntary actions. One peculiarity of habitual actions is, that 
they are performed often with more precision when we do not 
attend to each step. To take a familiar example, in running 
up in the dark a flight of stairs, to which we are accustomed, 
we take exactly the right or accustomed number of steps, and 
those of the right length. If we do the same in a strange 
house, where the steps are more or less numerous, we find 
ourselves taking a step too few or too many. Yet we 
should not be able to say how many steps we take, and if we 
go more slowly than usual and attend to our movements, we 
lose all the advantage of habit, and cannot at once tell when we 
have reached the top of the stairs. It is so also with the 
performer on a musical instrument. It is not quite true as 
Stewart states, that ‘the most rapid performer can, when he 
‘pleases, play as slowly as to be able to attend to and to recollect 
‘every separate act of his will in the various movements of his 
‘fingers.’ Ifhe is a thorough master of his art, he can indeed 
do it, but in proportion as his dexterity is natural, and the 
result of frequent repetition, his performance, to be correct, 
must be as rapid as usual. In this case the suggesting sensa- 
tions are partly auditory and partly muscular. 

Walking, again, is altogether voluntary, yet once begun it 
proceeds with as little apparent consciousness as respiration, 
and like respiration, too, the less we attend to it the more 
regular and natural will be our motion. 
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A second characteristic of habitual actions is, that they may 
be performed when the action of the will is, as far as we can 
judge, withdrawn or suspended. Many instances are on record 
in which soldiers have continued to march in a sound sleep ; 
and we are acquainted with the case of a police inspector, who 
states that when he was only a constable he frequently fell asleep 
on his beat, without interrupting his march. Nor are instances 
wanting of persons continuing to read aloud or to write after 
they have fallen asleep. Persons who talk in their sleep will 
often give the familiar answer to a familiar question. It is well 
known also that the performance of a very familiar action (not 
involving much exertion), for example, moderate walking, does 
not in the slightest degree diminish our power of attending to 
a train of reasoning with some persons, indeed, it seems rather 
an assistance than otherwise. 

Thirdly, When a habit has been fully established, it requires 
a positive effort and sustained attention to check or alter it. 
This is so well known that we need hardly cite examples. 
Whether the habit is one of bodily motion or the use of a par- 
ticular form of expression, if we once relax our attention, 
particularly if it is withdrawn by strong excitement, habit 
resumes its force, even though it may have been long inter- 
rupted ; and the old motion or the old expression will break 
out. Walking furnishes us with another illustration. If we 
have taken a particular turning ninety-nine times in succession, 
and on the hundredth set out with the intention of taking a 
different route, and fall into a reverie or become absorbed in an 
interesting conversation, we are sure to miss the intended turn 
and to follow the familiar road. 

We find, then, that not only are we unconscious of willing 
each act in a habitual series, but that attention actually inter- 
feres with their regularity, that they are performed when the 
will is withdrawn ; and lastly, that so far from their performance 
requiring an effort of the will, it is the abstinence from action 
which demands an effort. Now, since these are the very cha- 
racters which we have found to distinguish reflex action, there 
is already a strong presumption that both classes of actions are 
examples of the same principle. But when we come to examine 
morbid phenomena, this presumption is converted into cer- 
tainty. ‘The first case we shall cite is, in fact, conclusive, since it 
proves that habitual, like reflex actions, may be performed even 
in the absence of consciousness. 

There is no question of the loss of consciousness in epilepsy. 
Usually, also, the action in which the patient is engaged is 
interrupted by the fit. But Dr. Carpenter relates (on the 
authority of Dr. Budd), a case of a patient 
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‘ Labouring under that form of epilepsy in which there was simply 
a temporary suspension of consciousness without convulsion, who, 
whenever the paroxysm came on, persisted in the kind of movement 
in which he was engaged at the moment, and thus, on one occasion, 
fell into the water through continuing to walk onwards; and fre- 
quently (being a shoemaker by trade) wounded his fingers with the 
awl in his hand by a repetition of the movement by which he was 
endeavouring to pierce the leather.’ * 


The following cases mentioned by Dr. Winslow seem equally 
convincing :— 

‘ A man aged sixty-five, in consequence of an attack of apoplexy, 
forgot how to read, or even to distinguish one word or letter from 
another ; but, if a name or phrase were mentioned to him he could 
write it immediately, and that too with the greatest accuracy. He 
was, however, incapable of reading or distinguishing what he had 
written; for if asked what a letter was, or how the letters were 
combined, it became evident that the writing had been performed 
mechanically, without any exercise of the reflection or judgment. 
In this case none of the means which were employed were successful 
in restoring the knowledge of letters to his mind.’ ¢ 


In this case, although consciousness was not suspended, and 
the act of writing was voluntary, it is manifest that there was a 
total absence of design in the formation of the letters and words. 
The association between the form and the sound was broken, 
but the sound continued to suggest with rapidity and accuracy 
the accustomed action of the fingers. 

In the next case (Dr. Osborne’s report of which is a model of 
accuracy), there appears to have been an interruption of asso- 
ciation of a different kind. The young man concerned had been 
attacked with apoplexy while at breakfast after his morning’s 
bath in the neighbouring lake. In a fortnight he recovered 
the use of all his faculties with one curious exception. He 
read, and perfectly comprehended what he read; he also ex- 
— his ideas in writing with considerable fluency, translated 

atin correctly, and wrote correct answers to questions on the 
books he read, &c. He also spoke freely, and with the greatest 
apparent ease, but what he uttered was an unintelligible jargon. 
But, from the preceding facts, it is evident, that the defect was 
neither in the thought nor in the conception of the sound to be 
produced, nor yet in the vocal organ. It must have been, there- 
fore, in some step between the will and organic motions. Now, 
Dr. Osborne has given us a specimen of the way in which he 
read a sentence which was laid before him on two occasions. 


* Carpenter, p. 493. 
+ Winslow, p. 375, from the ‘ Ephemerides Curiosa.’ 
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In both his readings we observe certain familiar monosyllables, 
‘in the,’ ‘ of the,’ ‘ be,’ and ‘to,’ correctly given. This also accords 
with what is stated, that ‘his power of repeating words after 
‘another person was confined to certain monosyllables.’ This 
supplies, we think, the clue to his disorder. If his general 
failure to produce the right sound was due to the want of com- 
mand over the organs, how can we account for his success in 
these particular words? On the other hand, if his success in 
these is to be ascribed to design, how did it happen to be 
confined to these® The same letters would be produced by the 
same effort in every case. It follows that his failures were 
owing to a misdirection of effort,* the association between the 
purpose and its appropriate organic effort was broken; and 
that the right effort was still evoked by the sight or sound of the 
most familiar monosyllable was a proof that it had been asso- 
ciated with these directly. Probably, if it had had less command 
over the vocal organs, he would have spoken more intelligibly, 
as this ‘ instinctive’ association would then have operated uncon- 
trolled. We find, in fact, that it was so in a case otherwise 
very similar, but in which there was paralysis of the vocal 
organs. The subject was an officer of artillery, who was seized 
with a palsy in consequence of cold and violent anger ; his hands, 
feet, and tongue were paralyzed. When Dr. Hertz saw him he 
had recovered the use of his feet and partly of his hands, but 
in regard to his speech the following very remarkable circum- 
stance was to be observed; he was able to articulate distinctly 
any words which either occurred to him spontaneously, or when 
they were slowly and loudly repeated to an He strenuously 
exerted himself to speak, but an unintelligible kind of murmur 
was all that could be heard. The effort he made was violent, 
and terminated with a deep sigh. 


‘It is quite clear, therefore, that the organs of speech were no 
more under the control of the will than were the legs of Dr. Budd’s 
patient. On the other hand, he could read aloud with facility. 
If a book, or any written paper, was held before his eyes, he read 
so quick and distinctly that it was impossible to observe that there 
was the slightest fault in his organs of speech. But if the book or 
the paper were withdrawn, he was then totally incapable of pro- 
nouncing one of the words which he had read the instant before. I 
tried this experiment with him repeatedly, not only in the presence 
of his wife, but of many other people. The effect was uniformly 
the same.’} 


This, it will be observed, is precisely analogous to the first- 


* See instructive examples of this defect in Winslow, pp. 375, 495. 
+ Winslow, p. 364, from Dr. Hertz’s ‘ Psychological Magazine, vol. viii. 
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quoted case, only substituting ‘ speaking’ for ‘writing;’ and 
here, again, while the effort of reading was voluntary, the com- 
bination of sounds produced were not directed by choice or 
design, but entirely by habit. One link in the original chain 
connecting sensation and action was, therefore, broken in this 
case, and a different one in each of the former; and yet the 
connection was perfect. The conclusion is irresistible, that these 
links, although necessary at first, had ceased to be so; the 
current of action, so to speak, having found a more direct con- 
ductor. Whatever be the nature of the nervougrelation between 
a certain sensation and the reflex motion which it excites, it is 
capable of being produced, in part at least, by association. In 
this way the brain is enabled to shift its burden on to its inferior 
servants. As long as deliberation and choice are required, 
nothing can be done without it; but when the action has been 
often repeated the subordinates may be trusted to perform the 
work themselves, and they continue to do so even when their 
head is disabled. This is perfectly analogous to the law of 
suggestion of associated ideas, or is rather an extension of it. In 
ordinary suggestion, one thought or sensation suggests another 
thought. In the case before us, a sensation, for example, sug- 
gests a motive effort. The suggestion in the latter case is not 
more involuntary than in the former; we cannot choose what 
thoughts shall be suggested, although when suggested we can 
attend to which-we please. There would be some difficulty in 
admitting such associations if we were not accustomed, on the 
one hand, to regard all mental actions as conscious, and, on the 
other, to look on instinctive actions as not dependent on mind. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that the mind is concerned only 
in the functions peculiar to the higher life of man. To what, 
then, are due the lower psychical and vital actions? Is there an 
animal soul existing distinct from, and independent of, the 
spiritual mind? The language of some philosophers countenance 
such a supposition, but it is more philosophical to suppose that 
as in the human brain we have not an addition of new organs, 
but a further development of those which are traceable in the lower 
vertebrates, so the human mind includes the powers of the animal 
soul, as a lower manifestation of itself. It is natural, then, to 
expect that the lower psychical operations, such as the motive 
effort, should be subject to the law of association, as we have 
found to be the case. This is further strikingly confirmed by the 
fact that the law of association is operative in animals as well as 
in man, so that in them habit often simulates instinct ; and even 
instinct itself may be counteracted by association, as we every 
day observe in trained animals. In proportion as an animal is 
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higher in the scale it is less dependent on connate instincts, and 
more capable of acquiring new instincts by association. These 
results of habit are, in fact, the exact analogies in man and the 
higher animals of natural instincts in the lower, and are, there- 
fore, not improperly termed ‘instinctive’ in common language. 
‘Instinctive, however, is not properly opposed to ‘voluntary,’ 
but to ‘choice.’ The thrush sings his peculiar notes and seeks 
his appropriate food instinctively, but not involuntarily. And 
in general, the habitual actions of which we have been speaking 
are not involuntary, although undesigned. They differ from the 
reflex actions, with which we have classed them, in the character 
of the suggesting antecedent, which may be a sensation or a 
thought, in which case they proceed from the brain, not from the 
spinal cord. But this, it will be seen, is not an essential differ- 
ence, and could not justify us in classing them with the actions 
of reason rather than those of instinct. There is a difference, as 
might be expected, in the susceptibility of the system and dif- 
ferent orders of succession. Muscular sensations are readily 
associated with muscular actions; visual sensations with the 
motions of the eye; auditory sensations with speech. In the 
last case, indeed, we have evidence of something more than mere 
susceptibility. Not only are the motions of the larynx guided 
by the sensation of the sounds produced, which may be accounted 
for by association, but there is a natural tendency to imitate the 
sounds we hear. ‘The tendency is shown even in adult age, by 
the irresistible influence on an accent which we constantly hear. 
Some of the preceding and other similar cases, in which 
certain associations were interrupted while the intellect was 
sound, suggest that we must distinguish from the ‘ association of 
‘ideas’ at least two other kinds of association, depending on 
lower physical relations ; namely, association of sensations and 
motives, and association of purpose and effort. The effects of 
the rupture of these different associations are particularly well 
shown in the case of speech. It frequently happens that a 
person suffering from a cerebral affection, while perfectly sound 
in intellect, uses wrong names for things, knowing them to be 
wrong but unable to correct them or to pronounce the right 
names when mentioned ;* or the right words are used, but so 
misplaced that, until they are taken down and arranged in 
proper order, they are unintelligible ;+ or again, it is the letters 
of each word which are transposed,t or it may be that only the 
first syllables of names are remembered, or even the first letter. 


Contrasted with all these are the numerous cases in which a 


* Winslow, pp. 482 and 502. t Ibid. p. 494. } Ibid. p. 369. 
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person, in other respects of apparently sound intellect and 
memory, speaks nothing but gibberish, while able to write 
lucidly and correctly. Our knowledge of the anatomical dis- 
tribution of the cerebral organs of speech is not sufficient to 
enable us to assign the philosophical causes of the person’s 
defects. The special organ of speech is probably that part of the 
medulla oblongata called the Olivary bodies.* But there must 
be also some special organ of communication between these and 
the brain proper, if not also with the auditory ganglia. As yet, 
however, we are too much in the dark even to speculate with any 
probability.t+ 

The preceding theory will also furnish an explanation of many 
of those phenomena of sleep which have been held to prove that 
the conscious activity of the mind continues uninterrupted. 
Most of these phenomena do not require the presence of more 
than the lower activity which, as we have just seen, is sufficient 
for the repetition of accustomed actions. 

But in discussing the question of consciousness in sleep it has 
not been asked what would be the result of a total suspension of 
consciousness. Where would the mind begin on waking? Must 
it wait for some sensation to set the train of thought again 
going? Or would there be a struggle amongst the latent 
thoughts which should first spring into consciousness, the least 
obscure winning the honour? Or, finally, would it go on exactly 
where it left off, like a clock of which the pendulum had been 
arrested? The latter view may please the venerable authority of 
the Teutonic Myth of the Enchanted Castle, in which, when the 
inmates awake from their sleep of a hundred years, each resumes 
the occupation in which the magic slumber had overtaken him ; 
the child continues to whip his top, which again begins to spin, 
the cat finishes her chase of the mouse, and the cook’s hand 
descends on the scullion over whom it had been suspended for a 
hundred years. Strange to say, the fable is philosophically true. 


* Schroeder Van der Kalk Bau u. Functionen der Medulla, ‘ Spinalis u. 
Oblongata.’ Brunswick. 1859. (Translated for the New Sydenham Society.) 
Winslow, p. 474. 

+ The disorders of speech consistent with integrity of the thinking powers may 
be classified as follows :—I1st. The thought suggests no sound (disorder of central 
auditory organ). 2nd. The sound suggested is not the right one. 3rd. The 
right words occur, but the sentence is not conceived asa whole. 4th. The proper 
effort is not suggested. 5th. The volition being perfect is not followed by the 
organic effort intended. This case is analogous to the disorder of motion conse- 
quent on injury of the posterior columns of the spinal chord. 6th. The organs 
of articulation are paralyzed, so that no sound at all can be uttered. May we 
conjecture that the seat of disorder in 2nd is the auditory organ, or its connection 
with the cerebrum in 4th the connection between the olivary bodies and the 
cerebrum or the auditory glia, and in 5th the olivary bodies themselves ? 
3rd seeming to imply disorder of the intellect. 
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Dr. Winslow relates the case of a little girl who was engaged in 
a game of toss-and-catch, and happening to miss what was 
thrown to her, fell on the pavement while looking about for it, 
and suffered violent cerebral concussion. For ten hours she 
showed no sign of consciousness, but then she opened her eyes, 
and immediately jumping to the edge of her bed, exclaimed, 
‘Where is it?) Where did you throw it?’ She then commenced 
throwing small articles from her dress, calling out, ‘Catch wnese!’ 
Her recovery was perfect from that moment. 

‘It is recorded of a British captain at the battle of the Nile, that 
he was giving an order from the quarter-deck of his vessel, when a 
shot struck him on the head, depriving him immediately of speech. 
As he survived the injury he was taken home, and remained de- 
prived of sense and speech in Greenwich Hospital for fifteen months. 
At the end of that period, during which he is said to have manifested 
no sign of intelligence, an operation was performed on the head 
which almost instantaneously restored him to consciousness. He then 
immediately rose from his bed, and not recognising where he was, 
or what had occurred, expressed a desire to complete the order 
which had been so abruptly interrupted when he received his injury 
during the battle fifteen months previously!” * 

To complete the picture, we have a story of a farmer in New 
England who had been employed in splitting timber, and before 
returning home put his beetle and wedges in a hollow tree. In 
the evening he became delirious, and continued in this state for 
several years, when his mental powers were suddenly restored. 
The first question he asked on the return of his reason was, 
whether his sons had brought in the beetle and wedges. His 
sons, fearing the effect of an explanation, replied that they could 
not find them. He then rose from his bed, went to the field 
himself, and found the wedges and the rings of the beetle where 
he had left them, the beetle itself having mouldered away.f It 
was remarked that during his delirium his mind had not been 
occupied with those subjects with which it was conversant in 
health. These cases, especially the last, in which consciousness 
was not suspended, seem to us to indicate very strikingly the 
independence of the thinking principles. This appears, indeed, 
to be involved in the possibility of any retention of ideas out of 
consciousness ; or, in other words, in the fact that we are not 
always conscious of all the ideas of which the physical impression 
continues, so to speak, in the brain. There are, however, many 
cases which appear to show the independence of the Retention 
Faculties, and which establish the fact that none of our acquisi- 
tions are ever lost. Several such cases are quoted by Sir W. 


* Winslow, p. 436. 
+ Cited by Winslow (L.C.) from ‘ Prichard on Diseases of the Nervous System.’ 
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Hamilton in his lectures. One is that of a lady, the Countess 
de Lavell, who talked in her sleep in a language which none of 
those about her understood, and of which she could herself make 
nothing in her waking state, when the sounds were repeated to 
her. But in one of her confinements, her nurse, who happened 
to be a native of Brittany, immediately recognised what she 
said as being in the Breton dialect. This, it appeared, had been 
the only language spoken in the family where she was nursed ;_ 
but from the time she returned to her parents she had no oppor- 
tunities of keeping it up, and as we have stated, did not under- 
stand a word of it when awake.* A similar instance is given by 
Dr. Winslow of a lady who, a few hours before her death, spoke 
German, a language which she had not spoken since she was ten 
years old, and was believed to have wholly forgotten. Even 
when in Germany, five years before, she could not be persuaded 
to attempt to converse in that language. 
The reader will perhaps be reminded of the account given by 
Sir F. Beaufort of his sensations when in the act of drowning: 
‘Every incident of my former life seemed to glance across my 
‘recollection in a retrograde succession, not in mere outline, but 
‘the picture being filled with every minute and collateral 
‘feature”+ A gentleman, who narrowly escaped being run over 
by an express train, by throwing himself between the rails, gave 
a similar description of the sensations produced by the intense 
excitement of suspense and fear. 

The case cited by Sir W. Hamilton from Coleridge’s 
‘ Biographia Literaria’ is so remarkable that we make no apology 
for giving it at length. It was a frequent subject of conversation 
about the time that Coleridge arrived at Gottingen. 


‘A young woman of four or five and twenty, who could neither 
read nor write, was seized with a nervous fever, during which, 
according to the asseveration of all the priests and monks of the 
neighbourhood, she became possessed, and as it appeared, by a 
very learned devil. She continued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, in very pompous terms, and with the most distinct 
enunciation. This possession was rendered more probable by the 
- known fact that she was, or had been, a heretic. Voltaire humor- 
ously advises the devil to decline all acquaintance with medical men, 
and it would have been more to his reputation if he had taken his 
advice in the present instance. The case had attracted the par- 

* This case is related by Lord Monboddo on the authority of a friend of the 
lady herself, ‘Ancient Metaphysics,’ vol. ii. p. 217. Dr. Winslow, by the way, 
quotes Sir W. Hamilton as saying that this gentleman corresponded with him 
(instead of Monboddo), in his first volume of ‘Metaphysics.’ Winslow, p. 418. 
Hamilton’s ‘ Lectures,’ i. p. 343. 

t ‘Autobiography of Sir John Barrow.’ Winslow, p. 417, where the following 
case is given on the authority of the Bishop of Oxford, 
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ticular attention of a young physician, and by his statement many > 


eminent physiologists and psychologists visited the town, and cross- 
examined the case on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were 
taken down from her own mouth, and were found to consist of 
sentences coherent and intelligible each for itself, but with little or 
no connection with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small portion 
of the whole could be traced to the Bible, the remainder seemed to 
be the rabbinical dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the 
question. Not only had the young woman ever been a simple, 
harmless creature, but she was evidently labouring under a nervous 
fever. In the town in which she had been resident for many years 
_ as a servant in different families, no solution presented itself. The 
young physician, however, determined to trace her past life from step 
to step, for the patient herself was incapable of returning a rational 
answer. He at length succeeded in discovering the place where her 
parents had lived, travelled thither, found them dead, but an uncle 
surviving; he learned from him that the patient had been charitably 
taken by an old Protestant pastor, at nine years of age, and had 
remained with him seven years, even till the old man’s death. Of 
this pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he was avery good man. 
With great difficulty, and after much search, our young medical 

hilosopher discovered a niece of the pastor’s, who had lived with 

im as his housekeeper, and had inherited his effects. She re- 
membered the girl, related that her venerable uncle had been too 
indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl scolded, that she 
was willing to have kept her, but that after her patron’s death the 
girl refused to stay. Anxious inquiries were made concerning the 
pastor’s habits, and the solution of the phenomenon was soon 
obtained. It appeared that it was the old man’s custom for years 
to walk up and down a passage of his house, into which the kitchen 
door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice out of his 
favourite books. A considerable number of these were still in the 
niece’s possession. The pastor was a learned man, and a great 
Hebraic scholar. Among the books were found a collection of 
rabbinical writings, together with several of the Greek and Latin 
authors, and the physician succeeded in identifying so many 
passages with those taken down at the young woman’s bedside, that 
no doubt could remain in any rational mind concerning the true 
origin of the impressions made on the nervous system.’ 


Few cases have been so thoroughly investigated as this, and 
even if it were not confirmed, as we have seen it is, by many 
others, it would justify us in concluding that no idea which has 
once been present to the mind can permanently escape it. A 
familiar corroboration of this is found in the fact that objects and 
ideas, though long forgotten, as it may appear, yet when again 

resented are recognised as old acquaintances, the original 
impression being, in this case, resuscitated according to the law 
of repetition. 
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It will be obvious to the psychologist how many impotent 
consequences must flow from this fact. First, it gives strong 
support to the doctrine of the immateriality, or rather inde- 
pendence, of the soul. For it appears that the soul is capable 
of retaining an indefinite number of ideas, and that its capacity 
is actually increased by putting into it. This, indeed, had been 
inferred already by many philosophers from the ordinary pheno- 
mena of memory. Experience has shown that the more a man 
knows, the more readily he acquires and retains new knowledge. 
So that, as Stewart remarks, it is absurd to speak of overloading 
the memory. But this power of retention was supposed to depend 
on the cultivation of certain habits of association. The facts just 
related, however, strikingly exhibit the absolute indestructibility 
of ideas and its independence on habits of association. These 
affect the power of recollection, not that of retention. Now, since 
new ideas are admitted the more readily the more we have 
already learned or observed, if every acquisition is permanent 
it follows that there is literally no limit, except such as time 
imposes, to the number of ideas or the amount of knowledge 
which may be actually if the possession of the mind. We 
cannot conceive how any purely physical or material theory of 
memory can be reconciled with this fact. There is, certainly, no 
physical fact known which is at all analogous.* 

Many of the mysteries of dreaming find their solution in this 
principle. In sleep, as in delirium, thoughts occur which have 
long been latent to our waking consciousness. In sound sleep, 
indeed, ancient ideas occur in preference, if not to the exclusion 
of those which are more recent. But the subject of sleep and 
dreams is too extensive to be entered upon at present. We shall 
conclude with a hint at the ethical bearing of the principle of 
the immortality of thought. It is characteristic of human nature, 
in its present state, that the vista it reveals in the emotional 
aspect is one of tremendous possibility of suffering. But the 
same principle may, in another state, be the foundation of an 
equally vast capacity of happiness. Suppose, in the case of the 
impenitent, all remembered sins to be made thus vividly present, 
a all forgotten sins to be thus resuscitated, the mind, like the 
paper on which the writing has ceased to be visible passing 
through a process which brings out anew, and as distinctly as 
ever, all that has ever been written there. The evil living face 
to face with their evil—with all their evil! In the case of the 


* The illustration which Dr. Winslow quotes from Draper, drawn from the 
latest images described by Moser and Nieper de St. Victor, which become visible 
by heat, breathing, &c., is relevant to the phenomenon of latency, and to that 

one.— Winslow, p. 426. 
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better conditioned, what motives to creature humility and self 
distrust may be suggested for ever by this new power of looking 
to the past ; and what gratitude may not come from feeling that 
this flood of evil, to which the memory can never cease to be 
conscious, is evil wholly of the memory, and of the past, that the 
present has none of it, that the future can have none of it. But 
this is a large and grave theme, and these hints in relation to 
it must suffice for the present. 


Art. VIII.—noch Arden, ete. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. Moxon. 


THE publication of a new volume of poems by Mr. Tennyson 
produces very wide-spread excitement in England, and wére we 
to judge of public opinion by the tone of the leading journals, 
few events of the year have been of equal importance. Literary 
gossip repeats eagerly the number of copies sold, and the press, 
triumphantly pointing to our Laureate’s popularity, rejoices that 
in England at least the oracles are not dumb. It is true that at 


‘ each new gift of Mr. Tennyson to the public the wave of enthu- 


siasm rises higher until his admirers, carried away by the tide, 
cease to criticise his talent, and can only heap together epithets 
of praise, and liken the god of their idolatry to all the chief 
poets of the world in turn. On this occasion, however, we con- 
fess, though with fitting diffidence, that we do not share the 
rapture of Mr. Tennyson’s reviewers. 

We are warm admirers of some qualities in Mr. Tennyson’s 
works. He appeals to our sympathies and pleases our tastes, as 
perhaps few poets of the past can: yet we readily understand 
how his poetry, and particularly the latest volume he has pub- 
lished, should excite repugnance, and almost contempt in many 
minds which must not be taunted with inferiority on that 
account. The new Idylls, we think, prove that he is not one of 
those inspired singers who thrill all hearts as they describe the 
shock of human passion, or the objects of human aspiration. We 
do not compare Mr. Tennyson with Shakespeare or Milton, nor 
do we stop to measure him by Spencer or Dryden, by Pope or 
Shelley, for he is, we cannot but say it, a product of the day, a 
fruit of our nineteenth century. It is true he claims the affection 
of its children by his very shortcomings; but even the more en- 
thusiastic among them will not prophesy for him the immortality 
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of those marvellous poets who have been, and are, and will be, 
while the world lasts, and who were so possessed by genius that 
in its light their personality fades. Mr. Tennyson’s charm is in 
his accurate expression of his own tastes and feelings, which are 
thoroughly adapted to our best English prejudices. He utters 
most gracefully the wishes and thoughts of a clique, a large and 
potent clique we grant, counting in its ranks some of the more 
brilliant and earnest thinkers in England ; but we cannot hide 
from ourselves that outside his particular world he is little 
appreciated. 

We think that Mr. Tennyson’s remarkable subjection to 
present and external influences explains, in some degree, both 
his empire over some, and the indifference to his poetry of 
other by no means less able judges. We have seen, for instance, 
in ‘ Maud,’ how his political morality can be warped by a gust 
of war. His taste follows the fashion of the time, whether for 
great exhibitions or Gothic manor houses. Even the question of 


- women’s ‘rights,’ which we hope will have its death as well as 


birth in our generation, could draw from him a poem that was 
not, as we should have anticipated, a satire, but an elaborate 
adjustment of modern flirtation. His preaching, and he is fond 
of preaching, is tinged by the cheerful paganism of muscular 
divinity, while his exaltation of doubt above dogma betrays the 
temper of modern criticism. In short, the age governs Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s utterances, which are the accepted expression of its 
complex fashions. It is true, they gain in their passage through 
the refining fire of his almost perfect taste or undoubted 
originality—at least of form; for if Mr. Tennyson be not among 
the chief creators, he is supreme in his command of beauty. 
Eminently sensitive to the ideas of his time, he reflects them to 
us in a magic mirror which hides the deformities and enhances 
the excellences of the world in which he moves. The inhabitants 
of that world naturally love him as their spokesman, and all 
who care for perfect presentation of the floating sentiment of his 
age and country, must praise him loudly. His rare culture 
pleases educated minds, the music of his verse appeals to those 
who love the harmonies of our Elizabethan English. His minute 
touches when he describes landscapes, suit modern tendencies of 
art. His psychological studies, though purged from superficial 
faults, have the same characteristics as modern romance. In the 
latest of his publications we find with regret the violent situa- 
tions which our new school of fiction delights in, and at the same 
time a morbid anatomy of motive with a somewhat unreal 
morality. We see in the calmness that so affects strength, 
in Mr. Tennyson's narratives, a reflection of our languor, nor are 
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they free from the exaggerations which appeal to a cloyed appe- 
tite, rather than to one eager for noble sentiments. 

Mr. Tennyson clothes with beauty an elegant freethinking 
which baldly stated by a prosy writer would enrage orthodox 
England. Not less heretic in questions of art, he flatters 
Northern races by the new doctrine that charm of expression is 
more admirable than classical regularity of feature, and that the 
English is preferable to the Greek type of form. He half fol- 
lows, half guides our new-born love for long grey wolds and 
leaden-coloured seas, and thistles and nettles, which twenty years 
ago were simple weeds. He ministers to that thirst for all 
natural fact which is strong upon us, and he knows that in our 
present mood we are ready to love even March winds and 
moated granges. He gratifies ‘earnest’ people by his poems of 
‘Ulysses’ and ‘Godiva,’ and people who are languid by his 
charming vision of the ‘ Lotos Eaters.’ Even his ‘ Idylls of the 
‘King,’ which have been so much and rightly praised for their 
noble tone, gain their chief interest by their representation of 
modern virtues and vices. They show us the drawing-room 
chivalry, the perfumed morality, and the no less perfumed sins 
of the best English society. Mr. Tennyson is the chosen 
chronicler of our favourite sentiments. He is the photographer of 
a high-bred world, and he thoroughiy understands the selection 
of its best attitudes. His customers are so pleased that they do 
not stop to ask whether their artist can create ideal forms of 
great men in true epic poetry, or whether he can write a scene 
of that drama of Man, which, in its tragedy and comedy, is 
revealed to veritable poets. 

Doubt whether Mr. Tennyson possesses the highest imaginative 
power has grown upon us since we have read ‘ Enoch Arden, 
though we have been more than ever impressed by the subtlety 
of his art. No other writer could have sketched with equal 
breadth of style the details of tropic scenery, and the pictures of 
the English manor in which the shadowy forms of Enoch and Sir 
Aylmer Aylmer move. For the social ideas and the general 
tone of these new Idylls, we may praise or blame the taste of 
the day; we have to thank Mr. Tennyson for their graceful 
ordering. But while personally we revel in the dreamland he 
admits us to, we still feel that the mass of men expect more 
in poetry than the echoes, however musical, of a society in which 
it may be they have no sympathy. 

We need not enter into fresh definitions of what the highest 
poetic energy should be and should effect. We shall but remind 
our readers that one of its chief characteristics is the power to 
create nobler types of man than those around us, to show some- 
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what of prophetic power in the reconstruction of human relations 
with God and Nature, and by imagination to pierce beyond 
present circumstance. The world’s chief poets have ever shown 
themselves greater than their age, and the possessors at once of 
present and future. Their high thoughts of noble action appear 
to animate their speech until it bursts the bounds of prose and 
breaks, by over-pressure of emotion, into rhythm and singing. 
Very different is the scholarly observer, who, with a nice ear, 
marshals his ideas in verse, and clothes them at will in 
choice Elizabethan or modern language, and half leads, half 
follows, the fashion most attractive, whether of thought or 
cadence. Such a writer, be he the most accomplished observer, 
whether of men’s character or nature’s beauty, can only be the 
hero of his section of society. He may be the pet of an epoch, 
but in nowise immortal, he will even in his own day have little 
influence on those outside his horizon of thought. The more 
scholarly he is, the more obscure he will probably be considered 
by those who are not of his intellectual type. The adaptation of 
his writings to the taste of his admirers will render them unsatis- 
factory to the outer masses. Dare we ask our readers if Mr. 
Tennyson be not such an artist as we have described ; a true 
gentleman and liberal thinker, deserving our affection and 
admiration, but a composer of verse rather than a poet; a sweet 
echo of our world, not a voice singing to it ; a glass in which we 
see his skilful reflection of the men and women around him, but 
not that mirror of imagination which, held up to Nature, shows 
us her purest and highest creations ? 

The coldness of all who are not Mr. Tennyson’s ardent dis- 
ciples would be inexplicable did we not admit some such criticism 
of his genius to be true. He is our most exquisite writer; but 
mere writing, even when beautiful style encloses beautiful 
thoughts, never gains the universal suffrages that are given to a 
poet. Mr. Tennyson receives the same sort of applause, though 
for different reasons and in different degree, with Rousseau, or 
Macaulay, or Mr. Ruskin. He does not earn the reverence 
that all men, even those who may not understand every line of 
their poems, give to Homer, or Dante, or Milton. While, how- 
ever, we endeavour to justify the large class who will find little 
to please them in ‘Enoch Arden, we are far from cavilling, as 
some do, at Mr. Tennyson’s style. It isan uncultured taste that 
does not approve the rhythms by which he has replaced the 
monotonous emphasis of the ‘ Augustan’ versifiers. In the art 
of language, the graceful rendering of thought, the elaborate 
music of his verse, and the pure tone of his sentiment, he is, we 
think, almost faultless. His latest is not inferior to his other 
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works in these qualities; and we are ready to admit that the 
English Laureate deserves to be the favourite of a host of culti- 
vated minds. He represents a noble constituency; but he is 
their delegate rather than their leader. He will not leave 
behind him, as typical creations for all time, a Ulysses or an 
Achilles, a Hamlet or a Lady Macbeth. Are we sure that his 
Annie Arden will take rank with Una, and his Leolin Averill 
bear the rust of time even as well as Byron’s egotist heroes? 
Accurate as is Mr. Tennyson’s touch when he draws landscape, 
we doubt if Shelley’s generalization will not live longer as truths. 
The very eclecticism of thought which is shown in ‘Enoch 
‘Arden,’ as in the other volumes Mr. Tennyson has published, 
will destroy its value when the next wave of time passes over our 
present compromises and our modern agreement to differ. 
Meantime, how we enjoy his gifts we need hardly describe to 
a public whose rapture is so general. We thankfully follow him 
into the intellectual dreamlight he has prepared for us, and 
accept the sweet influences and obey the spells of his chambers 
of imagery. If somewhat enervating, they suit the nervous sus- 
ceptibility which is the reaction of our over-tension. Hollow and 
distant, as in a dream, we hear the voices of his drumatis 
persone. Asin sleep we seem not to need for an impression, 
coherence, or probability, so when we follow Arden, or watch 
Edith Aylmer, we forget what is wanting in the pleasure we 
possess. In their blind adulation, some of Mr. Tennyson’s 
critics call every deficiency in his poems a proof of power, and in 
one sense it is so. He is master of the ‘art to blot.’ His 
abstinence from songs, for which he has not voice enough, is a 
rare quality in our literature, where depth is so often replaced by 
obscurity, and earnest passion by discordant shrieking. The 
‘indolent reviewers’ and ‘blatant magazines, to use Mr. Tenny- 
son’s epithets, prophesied that his ‘Idylls of the King’ were but 
heralds of an epic that should surpass ‘ Paradise Lost.’ We think 
his better judgment approves itself by his denial of their hope. 
Not that we prefer ‘Enoch Arden’ to his restorations from the 
great cycle of Arthurian romance ; but can any one fail to see 
that they are even more modern in tone than the tales now given 
to us? The four ladies whose love adventures Mr. Tennyson 
relates might meet in a bal costume of the year, and his round- 
table worthies are the gallant soldiers, the muscular public 
schoolmen, the high-toned gentlemen of our best world. Herein 
is the charm of the Arthurian Idylls, but it was a charm that 
would not bear too frequent trial. Having enjoyed the mas- 
querade, and admired the stately knights and charming ladies, 
who betray their civilization by the very accuracy of their 
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medizval costume, and who announce the latest polish of our 
scholarship by their language, we are glad to see Mr. Tennyson 
occupied once more with modern personages. Enchanted as we 
were by glimpses of Arthur’s court, should we have read a long 
epic that sang of that dim past? Mr. Tennyson gratifies our 
dilettanti enthusiasm for the faith, and loyalty, and high standard 
of morality, which, if not adhered to, was at least not foresworn by 
the crusaders ; but he relieves his studies of past costume by a 
constant return to English hearths, just as he mingles with his 
classic outlines of Greek forms sketches of modern manners. He 
is the thorough representative of our eclectic culture in his frag- 
mentary publications; nor does he neglect the strictly modern 
production of rural poetry. He shakes hands with farmers and 
labourers as warmly as any Coningsby need, though it be with 
the languor of an amateur who studies the picturesqueness of 
poverty and avoids the near approach of its squalor. We think 
the wide range of Mr. Tennyson’s subjects has been unfavour- 
able to the beauty of his poems. He gives us a congeries of 
studies rather than a harmonious picture. The very complete- 
ness of details proves his accurate memory rather than his 
truth of poetic vision. The central interest of his pictures is 
injured sometimes by the finish of the accessories. While we 
are wrought to sympathy with Edith Aylmer or Enoch Arden, 
some exquisitely correct epithet applied to objects that are alien 
to the dramatic effect distracts our attention. For instance, the 
wrathful Sir Aylmer, in his fiercest passion, is shown to us search- 
ing for fresh proofs of his child’s disobedience, and we think the 
effect of the scene is in no way enhanced, but rather disturbed, when 
we are reminded that he brushed the froth-fly from the fescue. 
Again, in the beautiful dedication of the volume, we are 
vexed by the simile which brings in the euonymus as a type of 
grey-haired gaicty, and leaves us chiefly impressed with a sense 
of Mr. Tennyson’s botanical knowledge. We hate to cavil at 
Mr. Tennyson’s non-fulfilment of our hopes, and we confess that 
he uses with rare skill his powers of observation. His flowers of 
simile do not often suggest that they are other than sponta- 
neous. We feel that a just criticism of his genius is almost im- 
possible while the glamour of his art holds so large a portion of 
our cultivated world in its spell ; but meantime we think it pro- 
bable that what is best in his work is what his worshippers least 
value, while they shout praise of qualities that are a mere fashion 
of the day. We admire Mr. Tennyson’s calm sobriety of 
language, and we see all our best writers join in the same 
reaction from the Minerva press. His realism is the same as 
that which Shelley towards the end of his life professed, and 
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which, having done its good service, is ready now to lapse into 
puerility. Mr. Tennyson appeared when England was awaking 
from the sensual materialism of the early century, and the seed 
sown by Coleridge, almost the only idealist of his time, was 
springing up. Had our Laureate lived in those days, when the 
ery of ‘obscure’ was raised if an idea but showed itself in the 
gross positivism of English society, had he written when love 
was known as sensibility, and faith was a Tory gift, and to grope 
after the Unknown was Atheism, we question “if Mr. Tennyson 
would have sung even as nobly of the ideal world as Shelley did. 
Would he have scathed with his satire, as Byron did, an upper 
ten thousand who worshipped him, and who preferred "Don Juan 
to Julian and Maddalo ? 

Yet again we pause to confess that we do not affect to allot 
Mr. Tennyson his true place in the hierarchy of poets. It is 
hardly necessary to point out his position in our society of 
writers. He is first in his adaptation to the best instincts of our 
world, and first in the musical art of language. Those who 
neglect him are not of the last fashion of thought in England ; 
whether that fashion of thought endure is another question. At 
least he must earn a lasting reputation for style, when Arthurian 
romance shall be once more dormant and idylls of hearth or palace 
are replaced by other strains. Meantime to spend an hour in his 
Palace of Art is an almost unmarred delight. We will leave 
the harsh glare of real life and enter with our many thousand 
companions into the ‘lordly pleasure-house,’ so ‘lightly, beautifully 
built.’ 

Comparing ‘Enoch Arden’ with Mr. Tennyson’s earlier works is, 
perhaps, unfair to both past and present ; yet we must account 
for our present disappointment by the very excellence to 
which he has accustomed us. Judged by his former idylls of 
‘ The Gardener’s Daughter,’ and ‘ Dora,’ we cannot but look on 
their successors in this volume as the aftermath of his genius. 
Some flowers not in the first growth are here, greater mellowness 
of style is apparent, and more experienced harvesting, but the 
lush beauty of June is wanting in the August produce. We 
find exquisite lines in the new poems, but nowhere such painting 
as that of her who stood under the Eastern rose, and on whose 
brows the full day dwelt, 


—— ‘and sunned 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe bloom, 
And doubled his own warmth against her lips, 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young.’ 
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Nowhere in the volume we are reviewing is there a description 
of English scenery like that through which Eustace and his 
friend rode to the garden ‘not wholly in the busy world nor 
‘ quite beyond it.’ The passion, though more detailed, of Enoch 
Arden, is not so strong in its greater affectation of strength as 
in the picture of Dora waiting her angry father’s coming in the 
corner of the wheat-field, when he 


——‘spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart failed her; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun f@ll, and all the land was dark.’ 


‘Enoch Arden’ is a story of blameless suffering, that leaves a 
painful rather than a tragic impression on our mind. Un- 
conscious crime in pre-Christian poetry might give the elements 
for powerful dramatic effect. Those who believed in an inexor- 
able fate might pity its innocent victims, but now that we feel 
that intention rather than act constitutes criminality, we see 
that Annie Arden and Philip Ray, bigamists as they were, were 
unfortunate but not guilty. They do not, therefore, excite our 
sympathy except in some slight details of their suspense. The long 
patience and self-control of Enoch Arden is all that remains to 
interest us, and as his exile was involuntary, and we hardly 
understand his motives in his final self-torture, he appeals to our 
curiosity more than to our common humanity. Mr. Tennyson 
sublimes virtue till it becomes unreal in this tale, which probably 
our readers have already read and re-read. We must, however, 
string the quotations by which we mean to support some of our 
criticism of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry on a sustaining thread, 
however slight, of bald narrative. 

Mr. Tennyson adds some illusion of distance by timing his 
story in the last century, when, it may be, fishermen and millers 
talked as beautifully as King Arthur or Sir Lancelot. A 
hundred years ago three children of three houses grew up 
together in a fishing village on the English coast. Annie Lee 
was the prettiest girl in the port, the pet playfellow of Philip 
Ray, the miller’s only son, and Enoch Arden, an orphan sailor- 
boy. They play games of ‘keeping house’ as nicely as any 
charming children in a London square could do; but in their 
sport they seem to forecast their coming troubles, and Annie 
says, when the boys quarrel, that she will be little wife to 
both. 


Enoch, who is stronger in purpose than Philip, though less 
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refined and forbearing in small things, speaks his love, while 
Philip delays, and he works and saves, and 


‘ Thrice had plucked a life 
From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas,’ 


while waiting to buy a boat and furnish a little home for his 
young wife. One golden autumn evening Philip knew what was 
to be. He saw, by a hazel copse, the fisherman and his betrothed 
sitting hand in hand, and Enoch’s 


‘Large grey eyes and weather-beaten face 
All kindled by a still and sacred fire 
That burned as on an altar.’ 


The miller’s son read his doom and crept aside, beating down 
his passion as he best could, but still there remained a life-long 
hunger in his heart. The three lines that tell us Enoch Arden’s 
marriage instance a trick of style that Mr. Tennyson frequently 
employs to enhance the impression he would convey, and to link 
the parts of his narrative together— 


‘So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran the years—seven happy years— 
Seven happy years of health and competence.’ 


Such repetition undoubtedly strengthens dramatic effect. It 
appeals to the sense of hearing by that reiteration of sound 
which we know strongly affects the nerves, apart from any 
exercise of thought or memory. The monotonous strokes of a 
bell, for instance, strangely excite us, and the great masters of 
musical composition have largely used the method of re- 
current phrases in their most solemn appeals to our imagina- 
tion. In poetry, however, it has been hitherto considered the 
musical charm must be subordinated to the intellectual expres- 
sion. We have felt here and there that Mr. Tennyson gratifies 
our ear at the expense of our love for simple language, by which 
we mean the language that is best calculated to express an 
author’s thought, and not the affectations of style that imitates 
antique simplicity. The authors who try to write now as 
Puritans did two hundred years ago, are less simple than those 
who, like Lord Macaulay or Mr. Thackeray, use every resource 
of modern English to express their modern ideas, 

Phraseology intended to enhance illusion is more allowable to 
poets who write of an ideal world, but they must be careful that 
the machinery of their illusions be not too apparent. Mr. Ten- 
nyson depends much on the correct decoration of his stage, and 
careful representation is a fashion now on every stage. He must 
not let us see into his secrets. 
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A son and daughter were born to Enoch, and all went well 
with him until he met an accident that crippled him for a time. 
Lying inactive, doubt and gloom overtook him. 


‘He seemed as in a nightmare of the night 
To see his children leading evermore 
Low, miserable lives of hand to mouth, 
And her he loved a beggar: then he prayed 
‘Save them from this, whatever comes to me.’’’ 


His prayer seemed to be answered by a chance offer from a 
friendly captain, who engaged him as boatswain in a ship bound 
for China. He saw a way to avoid the poverty which had 
scared him by its very approach, and all Annie’s entreaties could 
not hinder him in his purpose to go, that he might trade and 
bring back enough to educate his children and live in peace. 
He sold his boat, and bought some stores to furnish a shop, 
that Annie might keep when he was gone, and ‘set his hand 
‘to fit their little street-ward sitting-room’ until all was 
ordered 


‘ Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling ‘ 


Taking as the last memorial of his home a little curl of his sickly 
youngest baby’s hair, which he kept through all his future, he 
hastily caught his bundle, waved his hand, and went. 

The extreme simplicity with which Mr. Tennyson tells the 
story of their parting is charming as a study of language, but to 
it we think he sacrifices the dramatic interest of his personages. 
By minute painting of external detail, such as Hood would have 
given us, he might have excited our imagination of the scene; 
by a description of the struggle of feeling in Enoch’s heart 
Mr. Tennyson might have appealed to our pity. He has chosen 
to leave us cold, and, perhaps, as a theoretic artist, he may be 
right. We should have thought, however, that art ought to 
appeal to human passion not less than to intellect and sense. It 
is true that modern art, of which Mr. Tennyson is our best 
representative, habitually alternates between service of the 
intellect and service of the senses, and rarely aims at rousing 
emotion. It pampers when pure our mental pride, and in its 
lower forms our luxurious tastes, but it seems careless to in- 
fluence the soul as it once was used to do when Italians painted 
and Shakespeare wrote. The calm of Mr. Tennyson’s narrative 
is meantime a beauty much admired by his public, and we join 
in admiration of his style. 

The shop failed with Annie, who grew sadder, thinking what 
would Enoch say, ‘and lived a life of silent melancholy.’ The 
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puny infant sickened and fled from the trouble of the house, 
‘like a caged bird escaping suddenly.’ When he heard the 
news the miller, Philip, watchful of the desolate wife, came 
diffidently to offer help, and using as an argument Enoch’s own 
wishes, urged her to let him pay for the children’s schooling. 
We quote her answer, which we think very true in its mingled 
gratitude and sorrow :— 


‘Then Annie, with her brows against the wall, 

Answered, ‘‘I cannot look you in the face ; 

I seem so foolish and so broken down. 

When you came in my sorrow broke me down, 

And now I think your kindness breaks me down. 

But Enoch lives; that is borne in on me; 

He will repay you: money can be repaid, 

Not kindness such as yours.’’’ 
Her consent once given to Philip’s offer of temporary guardian- 
ship to her children, they soon became the means of many a 
kindness that he did to her without intrusion of himself or his 
wishes ; and the son and daughter of Enoch learned to think of 
the ‘tall mill that whistled on the waste’ as a second home, 
while their true father became to them 


‘Uncertain as a vision or a dream.’ 


The tenth year of Annie’s widowhood it chanced that she and 
Philip Ray followed her children to the same hazel copse where 
once Enoch had told his love. The same spot, described in the 
same words, witnessed the miller’s quiet offer of his hand that he 


might the better help her. He is content, he says, ‘to be loved . 


‘a little after Enoch.’ Scared by the thought, Annie asks still a 
year’s delay, which, with half another, speeds quickly by. Still 
she lingers and Philip waits, until even her children press on her 
the advantages of such a marriage, and the ‘life-long hunger’ in 
Philip’s eyes begins to touch her. Yet only a chance, that was 
perhaps not a chance, decided. One sleepless night she sought 
a sign to guide her, and suddenly opening the Bible she put her 
finger at random on a text. The words she lighted on seemed 
to have no reference to her case, until sleep brought her a dream 
of ‘Enoch sitting on a height, under a palm-tree, over him the 
‘sun. She interpreted the vision as a revelation to her of his 
death and blessedness in heaven; and when she awoke she 
resolved straightway to wed Philip Ray. 

Until, however, a child of her new marriage was born, she was 
haunted by an instinct of Enoch’s being yet alive. Mr. Tennyson 
often dallies with this sort of second sight; and in this, but still 
more in a passage further on, he encourages the vague struggle, 
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which some among us carry on against the modern despotism of 
physical law, by what is called spiritualism. He would not, 
perhaps, be quite so popular if he did not hint at clairvoyance 
and the possible absence of souls from their living bodies. But 
we will not pause at the threshold of the finest passage of the 
tale, which is characteristic of Mr. Tennyson’s remarkable power 
of description, and contains lines whose concentrated truth no 
other living writer could have so well expressed. 


‘And where was Enoch? Prosperously sail’d 
The ship ‘‘ Good Fortune,”’ tho’ at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelmed her, yet unvext 
She slipt across the summer of the world, 

Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair, 
She passing thro’ the summer world again, 
The Locate of heaven came continually 

And sent her sweetly by the golden isles, 

Till silent in her oriental haven. 

There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 
A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 

Less lucky her home-voyage: at first indeed 
Thro’ many a fair sea circle, day by day, 

Scarce rocking, her full-busted figure-head 

Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows : 

Then followed calms, and then winds variable, 

Then baffling, a long course of them ; and last 

Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 

Till hard upon the cry of “ breakers’ came 

The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 

But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 

Buoyed upon floating tackle and broken spars, 
These drifted, stranding on an isle at morn, 

Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea. 

No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots ; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 

There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 

They built, and thatch’d with leaves of palm, a hut, 

Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 

Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 

Dwelt with eternal summer, ill content. 

For one, the youngest, hardly more than boy, 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and wreck, 
Lay lingering out a three years’ death in life. 
They could not leave him. After he was gone, 


Enoch Arden—the Voyage. 


The two remaining found a fallen stem ; 
And Enoch’s comrade, careless of himself, 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell 
Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone. 


In those two deaths he read God’s warning, “‘ wait.” 


The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coiled around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
All these he saw; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branched 
And blossomed in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 
The blaze upon his island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 


Then the great stars that globed themselves in heaven, 


The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 


There often as he watched or seemed to watch 


So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 
A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him, or he himself 


Moved haunting people, things and places, known 


Far in a darker isle beyond the line; 
The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock yew-tree and the lonely hall, 
The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-coloured seas. 

Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Tho’ faintly, merrily—far and far away— 


He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 
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Then, though he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Return’d upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 

Lets none, who speaks with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude.’ 


The imaginative generalization that can gather up geographical 
fact, and show us the passage of a ship through the summer of 
the world, the Biscay swell, the storms of the Cape, more vividly 
than if we had been among her passengers, is very fine. It is 
more truthful we feel than the fragmentary truths of Mr. 
Tennyson’s own observations. His remembrances of English 
scenery sometimes over-crowd his home landscapes. In care of 
their details he lets the central interest become confused, and his 
minute accuracies become positive falsehoods. But only Turner, 
the greatest modern master of colour, could have painted as 
Mr. Tennyson has done the glory of a tropic day. The artful 
iteration that strikes, and strikes, and strikes again, until the 
blazing sun seems present in its intensity, is in such a passage 
well used to heighten effect. We do not recollect in any of 
Mr. Tennyson’s previous publications so splendid an instance of 
-modern comprehension of natural fact. A hundred years ago 
no writer could have written such lines as those we have italicised. 
It is true that, a hundred years ago, no reader would have 
appreciated them as we can, trained as we are in perception 
of landscape beauty. 

A ship came to the island, after many years, in search of 
water, and took off the long-haired, long-bearded solitary, who, 
at first, seemed idiot-like in confused speech and passionate 
gesture. Gradually he ‘shook his isolation from him, till at 
last,’ beneath a clouded moon, 


‘ He like a lover down thro’ all his blood 
Drew in the dewy meadowy morning breath 
Of England, blown across her ghostly wall.’ 


As he walked from the harbour where he landed to his village, 
doubtful what manner of home should greet him, a thick autumn 
fog rose from the sea, and whelmed the world in grey. As he 
neared the house where he had left his wife, thicker the drizzle 
grew, deeper the gloom— 


‘ Last as it seemed, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place.’ 


A bill of sale was in the window of what had been his home. 


He crept away to an old tavern, and putting up there, ‘rested 
‘silent many days.’ 
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At last the landlady, who did not recognise the brown bowed 
man, told the story of his house as a piece of gossip to him. He 
bore the news without a sign of his inward anguish, and only 
— ‘cast away and lost;’ again, in deeper inward whispers, 
‘lost !’ 

But Enoch yearned to see his wife’s face again, that he might 
be sure at least of her well-being. One night he strayed towards 
her home, till 


‘The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 
Allured him, as the beacon blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life.’ 


He saw within a happy household, his daughter playing with 
Philip’s child, and his son talking trustfully to Philip’s wife. 
The long-patient exile, 


‘ Because things seen are mightier than things heard,’ 


staggered and shook before the truth, and hardly found strength 
to restrain the shrill and terrible cry that rose from his heart, 
and that, if uttered, had power to shatter all the happiness of 
that hearth. He slunk away, resolving that, at all cost to himself, 
he would preserve Annie from the sorrow that watched beside 
her threshold, and 


‘He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul.’ 


His hopeless daily labour, however, his soul-suppressed life, 
soon broke down the strength left to him. He died, leaving 
with Miriam Lane, his landlady, the secret of his return, not to 
be told until he was gone. Blessings he left for his wife and 
children, and for Philip also. His children might come and see 
him after his death, but not his wife, lest she should brood over 
his dead face, and it should vex her. For a token that he was 
truly Enoch Arden, truly dead, and that the shadow over her 
was at last lifted, the lock of his dead baby’s hair— 


‘Then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumbered motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch’d and doz’d at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
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He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 

Crying with a loud voice, ‘‘ A sail! a sail! 

Iam saved!” and so fell back and spoke no more. 
So past the strong heroic soul away. 

And when they buried him the little port 

Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.’ 


It has been said that Mr. Tennyson shows weakness in leaving 
his narrative at a point where the sorrow and passion of its 
personages must break out and become unmanageable. It is 
not so; the sacrifice of Arden is complete, and the secret he 
leaves loses its terror by his death. He orders it to be revealed 
to his wife that she may be reassured ; and the ‘costly funeral’ 
is an indication of the spirit in which the widowed wife bears the 
news. We can imagine the conflict of feeling in which she 
sought absolution from her unconscious crime; but once the 
shadow of doubt was removed from her life, she must have 
become a happier woman. The struggle was over between the 
love and honour due to Enoch, and the love and honour that 
Philip had earned. Mr.-‘Tennyson has chosen, as he was likely 
to do, the best limit to the story. We know that if its treat- 
ment be not more dramatic, or more ornate, or more concise, he 
has good reason for his decision. We bow to it, always confident 
that he rightly gauges his own power. Whether his power be of 
the highest order—we say it in sincere deference to Tennysonian 
believers—is another question. Let us suppose that one of those 
whom we all allow to have been great poets had made choice of 
the scene and persons of Mr. Tennyson’s tale—which we do not 
think likely, such choice being chiefly in obedience to the 
modern idealization of the poor and uneducated—how would 
such a one have treated the story? Few of the world’s chief 
dramatists would have selected a plot where there is no wrong 
done, and which therefore so inadequately teaches any truth of 
humanity ; ; but supposing they had, should we not have had 
more than a cloud of flour to represent the second husband, 
more than a weather-beaten lay figure with grey eyes to come 
and go upon the scene? Let us fancy the brief but passionful 
narrative from Dante’s hand, or, to speak of lesser men, let us 
imagine the truthful, if coarse, dissection of character that Crabbe 
would have wrought into the story. To make its incidents 
more vivid, he would not have relied, as Mr. Tennyson does, on 
such repeated touches of local but alien fact for effect. The 
hazel copse in which Enoch and Philip declared each their love, 
is more minutely described than the men themselves. What 
should we say if the garden where Romeo told his passion was 
the chief interest of the scene in Shakespeare’s play; or the 
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architectural style of the church where Marguerite knelt was 
more minutely described by Goéthe than her despair ? 

‘Enoch Arden’ does not delight us equally with the modern- 
antique Arthur of Mr. Tennyson’s last volume ; and while we 
acknowledge the wisdom of his return to the safer seat of an 
English idyllist, we regret the nobler subjects of round-table 
legend. We think that he has, in his wish to be realistic, chosen 
a story which, if true in fact, contains little truth fit for general 
application. He has neglected imaginative for actual reality, 
a mistake frequent in all modern art. 

‘ Aylmer’s Field’ is on first reading more attractive, we think, 
than the sailor’s long trial and painful end. The story is a 
common one in our modern England, but therefore all the better 
suited to poetry ; for in all times the more common problems of 
life can be best invested with the universal interest to which 
poets should appeal. Mr. Tennyson’s second tale, however, if it 
contain more elements of tragic effect, shows more evident 
mannerism. There is more superfluous ornament, and its verse 
flows less harmoniously than in ‘Enoch Arden.’ It has more 
violence of language and less contained passion. It is more 
dramatic in structure, but it fails, as ‘Maud’ did, in dramatic 
power, and passes into description or sermonizing at every 
opportunity. On the other hand, ‘ Aylmer’s Field’ possesses a 
more luxuriant beauty of narrative ; and we can never tire of 
the story how Love beat his wings against Pride, and how he, 
‘master of all,’ must flee for recognition of his divineness to 
another world than this evil place of Mammon-worship. 

A grizzled cripple tells the tale whose personages fretted their 
hour in the year 1793, when— 


‘Ever murdered France, 
By shores that darken with the gathering wolf, 
Ran in a river of blood to the sick sea,’ 


lines with},which Sir Archibald Alison will doubtless sym- 
athize. 
Sir Aylmer Aylmer, ‘ that almighty man, the county god,’ and 
his wife, a faded beauty of the Baths, 


‘Insipid as the queen upon a card,’ 


with their only daughter, are the chief troup, their ancient hall 
and estate the scene of the tale. It was— 


‘A land of hops and poppy-mingled corn ; 
Little about it stirring save a brook ! 
A sleepy land, where, under the same wheel, 
The same old rut would deepen year by year; 
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Where almost all the village had one name ; 
Where Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, 
And Averill Averill at the Rectory, 

Thrice over.’ 


The rector had a brother Leolin, who was called to the bar, but 
neglected London, drawn ever to the Hall by Edith’s presence 
there. He, the hero of the story, is faintly outlined, but Mr. 
Tennyson spends all his care on the portraiture of the girl’s 
beauty. It is of that irregular sort, dependent on expression, 
over-refined, and lacking reality, which he has so often let glide 
before us in his dreamland. A true English aristocrat is— 


‘Edith, whose pensive beauty, perfect else, 
But subject to the season or the mood, 
Shone like a mystic star between the less 
And greater glory varying to and fro, 

We know not wherefore ; bounteously made, 
And yet so finely, that a troublous touch 
Thinned or would seem to thin her in a day, 
A joyous to dilate, as toward the light.’ 


Thrown together throughout their childhood and youth, the boy 
and girl grew up in unchecked sympathy. They were unsus- 
pected of any possible attachment by the dull, proud baronet, 
who cared no more for Leolin’s walking with her than that his 
old Newfoundland should go with her, 


‘So they wander’d hour by hour, 
Gathered the blossom that rebloom’d, and drank 
The magic cup that fill’d itself anew.’ 


The muttered blessing of one of Edith’s cottagers on her and 
Leolin half revealed her heart to the young girl. She knew 
more when a kinsman of her mother’s, a nabob of those days, 
came to the Hall—wife hunting, people said—and by his present 
to her of a rare dagger made Leolin jealous. To restore instant 
peace, Edith gave it to her lover, and while their little parley 
was going on Sir Aylmer passed,— 

‘ And neither loved nor liked the thing he heard.’ 


A meddlesome neighbour roused the despotic baronet to 
violence. After dinner one day, he rated his child, and Leolin 
came in just as the pale girl went out by the opposite door. He 
found the powers of the house on either side the hearth indig- 
nant,—Sir Aylmer breathing hard and glaring like a beast as he 
poured forth the appropriate abuse, his wife echoing fragments 
of his phrases, Leolin was required on the spot to write a letter 
to Edith’s father, professing that he ‘meant nothing.’ He refused 
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to sign such a lie, and Sir Aylmer, reddening from the storm 
within, stammered, ‘Scoundrel!’ and following Leolin to the 
house door, he stormed with lifted hands,— 


‘Vext with unworthy madness and deformed.’ 


Rage and despair in his heart, Leolin returned to the Rectory, 
and found little comfort in his elder brother’s assurance, that— 


‘When two fight, 
The strongest wins, and truth and love are strength.’ 


Once more the lovers met under the tall pines that darkened 
all the northward of the Hall, and Edith promised constancy, 


and he talked of a ‘sun-light of prosperity’ in which he should 
return and claim her. 


‘So they talked, 
Poor children, for their comfort: the wind blew; 
The rain of heaven and their own bitter tears, 
Tears and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces as they kissed each other 
In darkness, and above them roar’d the pine.’ 


Leolin went to London, and worked hard and refused every 
recreation, and would not let the ‘costly Sahib,’ Lady Aylmer’s 
cousin, draw him out of his chambers into the world, as that 
rather intrusive personage attempted to do. When alone, the 
young student took out the dagger Edith had given him, and 
kissed his vows upon it like a knight. In his drudgery, heart 
helped head, and Edith’s rare letters pointed him towards a 
future hope. Meantime, her parents wearied her with matri- 
monial snares, from which she always broke free. They kept 
her from her usual visits to the poor, and shortened her chain 
so that an old oak to which she often went was almost the 
limit of her walks. Its centre was a cave of touchwood, and 
one day Sir Aylmer, too curiously raking in the dust, found a 
letter from his daughter to Leolin. The messenger employed 
by the lovers came up at the moment, and terrified by the great 
man’s threats, the crippled lad agreed to keep the secret of Sir 
Aylmer’s discovery. 

Unseemly rage and closer watching followed, and then Edith 


was put to the ordeal by kindness, followed by still more bitter 
sneers,— 


‘So that the gentle creature shut from all 
Her charitable use, and face to face 
With twenty months of silence, slowly lost, 
Nor greatly cared to lose, her hold on life.’ 
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A low fever made her an easy prey, 


‘ And, crying upon the name of Leolin 
She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past.’ 


Mr. Tennyson again gratifies our taste for supernaturalism. 
He asks if souls may not ‘strike through a finer element’ of 
their own, and assures us that at the moment of Edith’s death, 
Leolin heard her name his name. The second day,— 


‘ My lady’s Indian kinsman rushing in, 
A breaker of the bitter news from home, 
Found a dead man, a letter edged with death 
Beside him, and the dagger which himself 
Gave Edith, reddened with no bandit’s blood: 
‘From Edith ” was engraven on the blade.’ 


The description of this sudden end is not satisfactory. Mr. 
Tennyson prefers scenes that admit of moralizing to those that 
show passion in violent action, What would he have done 
with Othello, who could not preach Christianity as Arthur 
does? The Leolin-Romeo of this love tale kills himself, we 
hardly know why; but the character of a personage impassioned 
enough to commit such a suicide ought to be developed. It is 
shocking, rather than exciting, that a mere walking gentleman 
like Leolin should come to an end for which no previous account 
of him had prepared us. Mr. Tennyson hastily leaves the 
bloody bed of the unfortunate hero, and returns to the Hall and 
Rectory; there he can find a pulpit whence to preach a sermon 
against modern idolatries and their fruits, among which he 
ranks ‘marriages de convenance.’ Preaching is often better done 
now-a-days in poetry and romance than in the pulpit, and Mr. 
Tennyson is an eloquent lecturer ; yet we doubt if his art should 
not rather show us divine justice and human crime in action, 
than exhort us in set homilies. At least, if any one does it, the 
— and not the secondary personages of a tale, should 
ecture us. The expression of their opinions may help to show 
us their moral form. Averill’s sermon might have been preached 
by Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, if Mr. Robertson had lived through 
the scene. It was drawn from him by a request from Edith’s 
wretched mother, that the life and death of her child might be 
touched upon before the parish congregation. She and Sir 
Aylmer, not foreseeing that the death of his brother would sting 
Averill to speak unsweetened truth, sat in their pew in the 
sight of all the people, who had come from every hamlet near 
to show their reverence for the dead girl. Giving out the text, 
‘Behold your land is left unto you desolate,’ the rector ‘dashed 
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‘his angry heart against the desolations of the world,’ and against 
the idolatries— 


‘Which from the low light of mortality 
Shot up their shadows to the Heaven of Heavens, 
And worshipt their own darkness as the Highest.’ 


More strongly yet he preached against that worst modern 
cruelty, which sacrifices not bodies but souls, and against those 
who set up their own lusts to worship, even though His message 
is ringing in their ears who delivered them from the old dark- 
ness. The bereaved brother spoke of Leolin as well as of Edith, 
and of the mad pride that sacrificed these two last hopes of their 
families to Mammon. 

The conscience-stricken mother bore the truth so roughly told 
as long as her husband remained unmoved, but when Sir Aylmer 
covered his face with his hand, she fell shrieking to his feet and 
swooned. Her people bore along the nave— 


‘Her pendant hands and narrow meagre face, 
Seamed with the shallow cares of fifty years.’ 


Her husband followed, reeling midway in the aisle, as a footsore 
ox in crowded ways— 


‘ Stumbling across the market to his death unpitied.’ 


In a month the childless mother went to seek her child, and 
the ‘county god, feeling the silence of his house, became im- 
becile. His one word was ‘desolate.’ He lasted yet two years, 
and then the great Hall was wholly broken down,— 


‘ And the broad woodland parcell’d into farms ; 
And where the two contrived their daughter’s good, 
Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has made his run, 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain bores, 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 
The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, and all is open field.’ 


Mr. Tennyson does well to lead us forth into one of his English 
landscapes after these stories, more painful in their unadjusted 
suffering than any of his earlier idylls. Some critics maintain 
that fiction should be a tangled skein of lost beginnings and 
lost ends if it aim at a true representation of life. Yet our 
instincts refuse this false realism, and all except mere students 
of style desire ‘poetical justice.’ We cannot help wishing for 
an ideal world where good shall conquer evil, and where life not 
death shall be king. In his earlier poems, Mr. Tennyson never 
left us so saddened as by these later stories, ‘The Gardener’s 
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‘Daughter’ is a tale of unmarred domestic love, leaving hallowed 
memories for age. ‘Dora’ describes fatherly repentance when 
the grandchild reaps what the child failed to do. The painting 
of Guenevere’s sorrow and Arthur’s forgiveness leaves no sense 
of pain behind, but rather of that peace given by a sense of 
absolved crime, and of struggle that has strengthened resolution. 
We think such painting truer art than any mere photography 
of fact, however correct. 

Mr. Tennyson, we see, makes a firm protest against parental 
despotism, and does not suggest that Edith acted disobediently. 
It 1s true that Sir Aylmer and his wife were even more mean 
and ungenerous than Sir William and Lady Ashton in Scott’s 
novel, but owing to the slightness of the dramatic presentation, 
Edith stands less excused than the Bride of Lammermoor. 
Knowing so little of the Aylmers, we hardly understand why 
they are so unreasonable, and for the same reason we cannot 
warmly sympathize with the unblotted excellence of the 
Ardens. 

Beautiful as it is in composition, the verse in which these 
tales are told is almost too mannered for modern subjects. The 
repetitions of phrase, the preference of nouns to pronouns, 
though very musical, hinder dramatic effect when the actors are 
of our present society. They suited admirably a primeval world, 
such as Mr. Tennyson invents for Arthur’s Knights; and Biblical 
idioms are perhaps not out of place in the mouth of Enoch 
Arden, whom we expect to talk as Robinson Crusoe does. But they 
become affectedly archaic when an English heiress is disputed 
about in our neighbouring county. It is, we well believe, 
superfluous to commend to our readers the minute truth and 
finished grace of epithet that mark the passages we have quoted. 
They need no praise. 

The slight incidents of ‘Sea Dreams’ are little more than 
setting forth the advice Mr. Tennyson gives, to prefer labour to 
speculation, and to believe that the ebb and flow of human 
passion is harmonized and dominated by Providence. There is 
less effort to produce dramatic effect, and less mannerism of 
style, than in the two first stories of the book. The dream of 
the clerk’s wife reminds us of the third and fifth parts of Mr. 
Tennyson’s magnificent ‘Vision of Sin.’ 

We do not think that ‘The Grandmother’ bears comparison 
with our old favourite, “The May Queen,’ yet we admit that it is 
truer in its anatomy of senile indifference to joy or grief. It is 
a very exact painting of the moment when the vapour of life 
begins to lose distinct outline and passes into nothingness. But 
in this study we think that Mr. Tennyson again sacrifices beauty 
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to apparent truthfulness. Though it was unlikely that a village 
girl should have spoken as the sister of Effie did, we dwell on 
her words as those of some ideal child whom we can perfectly 
imagine. ‘The Grandmother’ is only curious as a specimen well 
preserved of an uninteresting old woman. Doubtless most old 
women are uninteresting, but we do not want Mr. Tennyson to 
versify their twaddle. Manipulation counts for more than art in 
the skill with which he does it. We find far more of beauty in 
‘The Northern Farmer. Apart from its excellent painting of 
details, it is a fine satire on the practical atheism of many a 
member of our Church Establishment—men whose chief claim to 
communion is that they support it politically, and, in the worst 
of times, are ‘ never against the rate.’ The Farmer’s scepticism, 
whether of the doctor’s science or the steam-engine’s usefulness, 
is a good example of the ignorance which only trusts as far as its 
own experience is able to reach. It expresses well the temper of so 
many even of those better educated persons, who, because they 
know a little, think themselves licensed to faithlessness. 
* Parson’s a beiin loikewoise, an’ a sittin’ ere o’ my bed, 

“The amoighty’s a taiikin o’ you to ’issen, my friend,” a said, 

An’ a towd ma my sins, an’s toithe were due, an’ I gied it in hond; 

I done my duty by un, as I’a done by the lond. 

Larn’d a ma’ beii, reckons I’ annot sa mooch to larn.’ 


The state of the Farmer’s mind reminds us of Caliban in Mr. 
Browning’s ‘ Natural Theology in the Island,’ when the besotted 
worshipper of Setebos says,— 


‘He hath a spite against me, that I know.’ 
The English chawbacon complains :— 


‘But godamoighty a moost taiike mei, an’ taiike ma now, 
Wi ’auf the cows to cauve, an’ Thornaby holms to plow!’ 


Both poets have fairly hit a sort of religion which is not so 
uncommon as we should like to consider it, even among the 
instructed classes. We think there is more beauty in this picture 
of.a sottish deathbed than in the vague sketch of Edith Aylmer’s 
end. By showing us the scars and miseries of human nature, it 
excites our desire for a better state, and rouses our antipathies 
more strongly than the shadowy heiress does our sympathies. 
Therefore it better fulfils the office of poetry in its appeal to our 
desire for a nobler humanity. 

If it heighten local colour, the phonetic printing of the northern 
dialect may be allowable ; but we fancy that many a reader will 
leave the bewildering spelling of the Farmer's monologue, and 
hurry on to the classic form of Tithonus. In its freedom from 
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the mannerisms of Mr. Tennyson’s narrative style, it pleases us 
most of all the poems in this volume. It is too complete to mar 
by quotation, for though a fragment, it could not be further 
divided. Mr. Tennyson has thoroughly felt that Greek sentiment 
of nature which is in almost direct opposition to our modern 
analysis of natural fact. In our consciousness of immaterial 
spirit we treat the beauty of material creation as a thing 
external to us, to be measured and analyzed and wondered at. 
But the Greek identified himself with matter: his personifications 
of it were realities to him. We find in Tithonus not one line of 
pure landscape description, while the whole poem is addressed to 
a maaifestation of nature. It is a marvellous triumph of art, 
and equal, we think, if not superior, to the Enone and Ulysses of 
Mr. Tennyson’s earlier creation. 

The short concluding poems in this volume, we confess, dis- 
appointed us. They contain, of course, lines that none but Mr. 
Tennyson could have written; but we are not sure that their 
fancies might not have been better expressed by Lord Houghton 
or Owen Meredith. Not so with the ‘Experiments, in which Mr. 
Tennyson’s art and power of language lift him at once beyond 
his contemporaries. We listen in amazement to the torrent of 
Boadicea’s fierce invective, and we watch breathlessly the Laureate 
. ‘skating on ice,’ in hendecasyllabics. Mr. Tennyson carries us 
away by sound in a degree that we were hardly prepared for, 
even by the skill he has already shown in the ‘ Vision of Sin’ 
and other poems. The following passage must be read aloud to 
appreciate its sonorous power :— 


‘Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets! 

Tho’ the Roman eagle shadow thee, tho’ the gathering enemy 
narrow thee; 

Thou shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou shalt be the mighty 
one yet! 

Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be celebrated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow illimitable, 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, marily blossoming Paradises, 


eases ee. and thine the south, and thine the battle-thunder 
of God. 


Mr. Tennyson, in the whole poem of ‘ Boadicea,’ makes appeal 
chiefly to the power of sound. In this ‘experitnent’ he seems to 
announce a fact that we who have grown to consider art as only 
the servant of intellect are slow to acknowledge. It is also the 
handmaid of the senses, and touches, at least equally, our con- 
scious life or soul and our mental perceptions. In its plastic 
development it inspired the painters and architects of the middle 
ages: when printing awoke intellect, art manifested herself in 
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written poetry, and spread in widening circles among all educated 
men. Of late it seems as if art found most remarkable expression 
among musicians. We can hardly point to a modern writer 
who is in the same degree artist as Beethoven or Mozart, nor 
have we painter or sculptor who is creator as Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer show themselves to have been. We think we observe 
a growing tendency in Mr. Tennyson to ally his thought with 
the musical rhythm, which becomes a more and more important 
element in its beauty. He aims, to use his own phrase, at join- 
ing ‘perfect music unto noble words,’ in a union where each shall 
complete the other. When we repeat aloud the ‘ Boadicea, we 
are for a second more impressed with its sound than with its 
meaning ; a result new to us in poetry, but with which we by 
no means quarrel, Art has many modes of expression, and the 
music of language may some day be perfected, until it act on 
our finer sense with as powerful an influence as a sonata of 
Beethoven’s or an air of Mozart’s—more powerful than either if 
it be mated to noble thoughts. 

Somewhat of the same attempt at a new expression of art is 
evident in many modern versifiers, though none are so successful 
as is Mr. Tennyson. We have all felt the charm of Edgar Poe’s 
strange airs, and Mr. Browning is almost rash in his use of sound 
to heighten effect. We had intended in this article to have 
attempted some account of ‘ Dramatis Persone,’ a production of 
the year that deserves equally thoughtful attention, if not equal 
admiration, with Mr. Tennyson’s volume; but it would be diffi- 
cult and unfair to give a hurried analysis of such poems as Mr. 
Browning’s ‘ Child of the Time.” Even more emphatically than 
Mr. Tennyson, his treatment of modern thought is strangely 
different. Some of our remarks on ‘Enoch Arden’ and its com- 
panion poems apply, we think, with even greater appropriate- 
ness to ‘ Dramatis Persone.’ Mr. Browning’s art, however, often 
fails where that of Mr. Tennyson is most perfect. The Laureate 
charms us by his scholarly grace, while Mr. Browning vexes us 
by his ungraceful scholarship. If Mr. Tennyson disappoints us by 
being fragmentary, he is singularly lucid in language, and avoids 
difficulties which he cannot perfectly surmount. He cares to 
please and pleases. Mr. Browning, on the other hand, true to 
the manner of some modern intellects, rushes into all manner of 
discussions, and breaks down Pegasus with a load of metaphysics 
and popular heresies. He affects scorn of the world, from which, 
nevertheless, he filches the very ideas which he flings back, and 
with reckless and sometimes vulgar colloquialism he roughly 
elbows his way to celebrity. Different, however, as he is in 
manner to the polished grace of Mr. Tennyson, the phantasms 
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that rise at his bidding from the seething cauldron of our epoch 
have a certain likeness to Mr. Tennyson’s sedater personages, 
Mr. Sludge, the medium, hints at a spiritualism that is a carica- 
ture of Mr. Tennyson’s delicate mystery. The natural theology 
of Caliban echoes the Northern Farmer’s judgment of the 
divine nature. Rabbi ben Ezra preaches the Gospel of Doubt, 
which Mr. Tennyson says is superior to half the creeds. The 
“Death in the Desert’ is an answer to M. Rénan which we can 
imagine might have been given by Mr. Tennyson, though pro- 
bably in a less metaphysical form. 

We do not affect to institute any close comparison between our 
chief living poet and his contemporaries, but we cannot help 
seeing that they are like in a common reflection of their time. 
Mr. Browning, Owen Meredith, Miss Proctor, and Mr. Woolner, 
have at least this resemblance to one another, and we confess 
that our era*produces among its other fabrics a large supply of 
pleasant verse. But even this wonderful nineteenth century 
cannot manufacture a poct with power to create, and not 
merely to reflect. We look to our artists for news of man, and 
we get clever sketches of Mr. This and Mrs. That ; we long to 
see the image of beauty, and we find the shadows of Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning. We are ready to admit that one is an earnest 
and ingenious thinker, and the other is a graceful versifier and 
high-toned artist, but they have on the whole the same ideas of 
life as we have ourselves, and they versify for us what we know 
to be the popular fashions of thought. Meantime the news- 
papers are delighted, and repeat that everything is poetic, and 
that there is poetry everywhere, for do not our best writers make 
charming idylls of our daily life? Enthusiastic people begin to 
think in all sincerity that Kensington Exhibitions and a Prince’s 
Marriage, People’s Parks and Metropolitan Railroads, are as good 
materials for an epic as the Siege of Troy or the Fall of Man. Our 
favourite writers even countenance the conceit when they profess 
to discover in every fact a ‘real’ side, and tell us that such fact, 
however trivial, deserves to be celebrated in a charming picture 
or an elaborate sonnet. 

Tn truth, no age is more poetical than another, nor is one 
society fuller of beauty than another. There is no reason why a 
great artist should not appear in our time ; on the contrary, we 
think the civilized world is ripe for one who can resolve some of 
our discords into their intended harmony, and who can show us, 
in their heroic form, the ‘ancients of the earth,’ as they stand now 
‘in the morning of the times,’ 

There is noble work for an imaginative creator of the first sort, 
who could bridge over or even narrow the gulf that grows daily 
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wider between spirit and matter, and who could apply the 
powers evoked by civilization to their higher uses. Separation 
of man from nature is one of the consequences of our modern 
advance in the art of living: and the tendency of our ‘ progress’ 
is to educate our intellect and develop our egotism. We lose in 
the process certainty of any existence except our own, and all 
being outside themselves seems to half our thinkers now-a-days 
a projection of their own shadows. What we call poetry is the 
result of introspection, and the fume of the writer’s individual 
joys and sorrows. We have seen this in nearly all the late 
poetry of Europe. 

This subjectivity, to use a useful though unpleasant word, is 
fatal to the higher purposes of art, but we think we see signs of 
reaction from it. We begin to stretch our hands towards nature 
with hope of some influx of faith from her contact. It is true 
that soul and matter will not mingle for us as they did for Greek 
or Roman, but we do not despair of seeing a new relation estab- 
lished between them. We think that an artist of the highest 
class might do much to bind together our scattered truths, and 
might create in drama or epic some noble figures that may 
represent man, in his fuller stature and wider range of power, as 
he now is. We have lately had but fragmentary poems to suit 
our fragmentary faiths. In our desire for some form external to 
us, we have even lowered our intellects to patronize ‘mediums.’ 
We accumulate in our artistic creations facts however ignoble, 
and realism however ugly, in our anxiety to lay hold on any truth 
as we drift on the ocean of doubt. Yet, be realistic as we may, 
the condition of intellect that sees but its own reflection in all 
around interferes fatally with art, and particularly with poetic 
art. The minute detail that our writers and painters resort to 
does not, after all, satisfy our craving for truth; their realism is 
only imitative, and leaves no sense of certainty. We may burrow 
into old faiths and imitate old forms ; we may use the obsolete 
language of passion to conceal our apathy, and praise action that 
we never attempt; but our art fails to convince us of any reality 
in its utterances. We cannot, be the skill of presentation ever so 
great, believe in truth and beauty that is of our own manufac- 
ture—idols that we have made at leisure. We go through a 
farce of worship before them, but after all we know how much our 
fabrications are worth, and our worship is more fashionable than 
sincere. We ‘feed on ashes’ Art must nourish herself on 
objective truth, and therefore modern progress, which cultivates 
man’s egotism, seems contrary to any great creations. We seem 
near the point of which Mr. Browning writes when he says,— 

‘A man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance.’ 
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But everywhere is fermenting a revolt from the doubt which is 
fostered by intellectual development. We are instinctively turn- 
ing to natural fact, and not content with law, we begin to look 
for the action of a person throughout the world. We grope to 
find the missing links between physics and ethics, vaguely feeling 
that such exist. We look for the sources of faith, as travellers in 
a desert look for springs. In our thirst for any objective truth 
we roughly handle doctrine, and the very need we feel of exter- 
nal revelation is in the hearts of those who seem revolutionary 
in their criticism of old forms. We cannot be content with the 
psychological analysis of ourselves. We want tohear from artists of 
nobler men than we are. We need a Raphael or a Shakespeare 
to show us what we might be—not even the best photographic 
artist of our pleasantest society. 

If a great poet should come to show us once more the contest 
of life and death, to justify law as our new science sets it forth, 
and to arrange some of the complexities of modern human 
struggle, we think he would find a world eager to listen to him. 
What welcome would be given to an artist who could show us 
man as he is, dimly revealing himself the lord of material force, 
the son and heir of knowledge—an Achilles master of events, a 
Ulysses discovering furthest secrets of the earth? Greater than 
Shakespeare would need to be the dramatist who could show us 
the old conflict of virtue and vice in its new forms, and grasp the 
larger world in which we live ; but such a poet could do much 
by imagining for us the heroism that is possible now as ever. 
There would truly be ‘somewhat of divineness’ in his work. 
His verse, however, should not be the expression of our doubt, 
or the utterance of our dilettanteism. He must be more than 
the mouth-piece of our disputes and the echo of our drawing- 
rooms. 

In this short attempt at an explanation of Mr. Tennyson’s 
standing among us, idolized as he is by some, and unappreciated 
by others, we do not presume to sit in judgment on him, or even 
on those of his contemporaries of whom we have spoken. Just 
criticism would be difficult of works that are the real echoes of our 
own voices. Praise and blame would become alike exaggerated, 
governed as either would be by our sympathies. We confess 
that ours are with Mr. Tennyson. Though measured by his 
earlier works these Idylls have not satisfied our hopes, his new 
volume has given us no little pleasure. We heartily commend 
to any who have not yet studied them, the most finished and 
artistic creations that England has possessed since the ‘ Idylls of 
the King’ astonished and charmed Mr. Tennyson’s readers. 
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Art. IX.—(1.) Papers presented to Parliament on the Affairs of Ger- 
many, 1864. 
(2.) Reports of Secretaries of Legation to the Foreign Office on the 
Commerce, §c., of Different Countries, 1864. 


THE immediate future of Germany is at this moment one of 
the most curious and perplexing of political problems. There is 
a smothered rancour and hostility in almost every domestic and 
international relation of the Confederacy. From whatever point 
of view we take up these relations, we find some elements of war- 
fare. Austria and Prussia together are at variance with the Minor 
States on account of their exclusion of the rest of Germany 
from the Danish war, and of their abandonment of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, in whom the wishes of the National party were 
impersonated. Prussia, at the same time, is still in dispute 
with the other members of the Zollverein on account of the 
French Treaty, which she concluded without putting it to their 
vote. Austria is making violent recriminations against Prussia 
for her jugglery about the new treaty pending between the 
Zollverein and herself; and finally, Prussia is apprehending a 
new outbreak on the old constitutional grievance in her own 
dominions. With any other people than the Germans, nothing 
less than civil war could be apprehended from the conflict of 
all these antagonistic elements. But possibly their abnormal 
exertions in Denmark have exhausted their desire for active 
strife. The Free Corps may, after all, return to their pipes, the 
declaiming professors to their dressing-gowns and slippers, and 
the princes to their Holy Alliance. We have no confidence, in 
a word, in the Germans doing anything. Their internal wars 
will, in all probability, be restricted to paper wars of atrabilious 
and pedantic despatches, which will leave the situation of affairs 
very much where it was at the beginning. 

If, however, these quarrels develop no great change in the 
aspect of Germany, they are still of importance on account of 
the obstacles which they oppose to German progress. Their 
commencement is to a great extent historical. But on an occa- 
sion such as this, it would be useless to trace them very far 
back. We all know the old rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia, and the distrust which the Minor States have entertained 
of the House of Hohenzollern. We saw Austria and Prussia 
on the verge of war with each other in 1849; on the verge of 
combining against France in 1859; and again, in incessant dis- 
pute with one another from that time to their recent union in 
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the Danish war. But the extraordinary complication in the 
present relations of the German Powers has a more recent and 
distinct date, which may perhaps be referred to the singular 
imprudence of the Prussian Government about two years ago. 

While Frederic William IV. lived, Prussia continued tranquil. 
But on the accession of William I., the Court of Berlin com- 
mitted two remarkable blunders, which served entirely to de- 
stroy the ascendency in Germany that had been the main object 
of their traditionary rivalry with Austria. The King began to 
break up the Prussian Constitution, which served to alienate him 
from his subjects, and he at the same time concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with France, in opposition to the interests of the 
rest of the Zollverein. The King thus invited simultaneously one 
quarrel with the Prussian people, and another with the Minor 
States of Germany. We shall presently have occasion to glance 
at both of these subjects in some detail. For the moment, we 
have only to point out the tendency of this double warfare to 
destroy the Prussian influence in Germany. King William, 
having put himself at loggerheads at once with his own subjects 
and with the Minor States of the Zollverein, the opportunity of 
depriving him of the lead of the Liberal party in Germany was 
not let go by Austria. 

The Emperor of Austria, in the autumn of 1863, saw his 
advantage, and he took it with indecent haste. He owed the 
Prussian Government a new revenge, in addition to a mountain 
of old grudges. He had just before attempted insidiously to 
defeat the commercial treaty between France and Prussia by 
offering to enter the Zollverein, and his overture had been 
rejected in the most discourteous terms. King William had 
then outraged the public feeling of Germany by his unconstitu- 
tional conduct to the Prussian Chambers, and he had alienated 
himself from every liberal sympathy. Accordingly, the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph summoned the minor sovereigns to discuss 
with him at Frankfort a project of Federal Reform, which 
captivated the imagination of the Liberals, by appealing to the 
principles of Parliamentary supremacy that were set up in 
1848, and ensured the ostracism of the King of Prussia, by 
carefully identifying them with those which he had just 
trampled under foot at Berlin. The result was an obvious one. 
All the minor sovereigns, anxious for popularity, concurred in 
the Austrian proposal; but the Prussian monarch had no 
choice but to gather up the relics of his power, by refusing to 
attend, and by so ensuring the resultlessness of the projected 
measure. For this, however, the Emperor cared nothing. He 
had been wholly indifferent to reform; and he could gain 
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ascendency in Germany quite as well by proposing liberal 
measures as by carrying them out. The sovereigns accord- 
ingly met at Frankfort; and the proposals brought forward 
were precisely those that afforded the most cutting practical 
criticism on the King of Prussia. Of the flagrant insincerity 
of all parties it is unnecessary to say a word. The proposals of 
the Emperor of Austria were simply inconsistent with his own 
crown. ‘To govern a Confederacy of Sovereigns by a Federal 
democratic Parliament was nearly equivalent to abolishing the 
sovereigns themselves, At this juncture, King William was the 
only man who was actuated by even an approach to common 
honesty; but the reliance of the Austrian Cabinet on his 
stubbornness was complete, and they insisted with the more 
clamour on the measure which they knew that his opposition 
must defeat. 

The Frankfort theatricals, however, coincided with the de- 
velopment of a combination that was really earnest, and there- 
fore more powerful than all. This was the National Verein. 
This formidable body held its meetings in Dresden and other 
capitals, urging German popular union, and a union for the sake 
of practical measures. As it was to gain the lead in Germany, 
and to wrest it from the crippled hands of King William, that 
the Emperor of Austria took his present course, so it was also 
to obtain ascendant over the National Verein. Having once 
truckled to them, it was impossible to oppose them; and they 
became the more powerful, by developing an informal army in 
the Free Corps who were ready for any service. 

One great object of the National Verein was to obtain the 
Danish Duchies and the sea-coast; and the force of public 
feeling in Germany soon buried the effigy of reform, and carried 
the German Princes along with it in the violence of its current. 
The Danish question itself has been discussed in another article. 
Here, therefore, we need only observe that the violence of the 
Germans, and the recklessness of the late King of Denmark, 
combined simultaneously to provoke the storm that burst upon 
that part of Europe in January last. M. Hall, the late King’s 
Minister, introduced into the Parliament at Copenhagen the 
Bill for a Common Constitution between Denmark and Slesvie, 
which had undoubtedly been provided against by the Conven- 
tion of 1851; and King Christian took the crown at the very 
moment at which that Bill, having just passed the two Houses, 
was awaiting the royal sanction. For this reason, we have 
always considered that the present King of Denmark was 
placed in a deplorable predicament by the rashness of his 
predecessor, 
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From this circumstance, the National Verein gained a further 
pretext for an attack upon Denmark. Their first achievement 
was to obtain from the Diet a declaration of Federal Execu- 
tion as against Holstein, a duchy of the Confederation. In 
this matter, which followed the comedy of the sovereigns at 
Frankfort by only a few months, the Minor Powers at once 
identified themselves with the National Verein. The first result 
was that Austria, who had given up so much in character 
and consistency for the lead in Germany, found that she had 
lost grasp of the phantom in a moment. For the first time 
since the creation of the Bund in 1815, the Minor Powers 
found themselves in the ascendant at Frankfort. From that 
moment the rapprochement of Austria and Prussia began. The 
latter Power wanted to regain her influence over her own 
subjects without at the same time making the constitutional 
concessions they required ; and the former was resolved not to 
be beaten out of the ascendant in the old Diet by the em- 
boldening action of the National Verein on the small States. 
Austria and Prussia, therefore, in January last, allied them- 
selves both against Denmark and the Minor Powers of Germany, 
setting the Federal Body at defiance, and invading Slesvic 
with their own forces, while they forbade the Federal troops 
already in Holstein to pass the Eyder. 

This attitude established the alienation of the two great 
Powers of Germany from the small ones. Austria and Prussia 
made a decisive stand against the Minor States, while they 
nominally adopted the cause of the German people against 
Denmark ; but the course they took to a certain extent served 
their ends. The Prussian Court were no bad judges of the fickle 
temper of the North-German public. They foresaw that the 
people would barter their own political rights for fresh territory 
and a sea-coast. To adopt the crusade against Denmark was, 
therefore, to bury the Constitutional question. Thus far the 
policy of the Prussian Government was plain enough. 

The humiliation which now befel Austria in her German 
policy was, however, very remarkable. Only six months after 
she had attempted to isolate Prussia in the Confederation, she 
became her humble servant. The truth was, that Prussia, with 
an adroitness almost equal to her callous indifference between 
right and wrong, had contrived to identify herself with German 
feeling on the question of the Duchies. Austria, therefore, 
found that she must either act with Prussia, or yield to her the 
lead of the whole National party. She soon chose the former 
alternative. But now that the war is ended, she has been 
repaid as she had deserved. Prussia has made use of her for 
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her own ends. The fate of the Duchies, and the eventual profit 
of the campaign, rest with Prussia; while Austria has now 
estranged herself not less from the National party, whom she 
would otherwise be now in a position to lead. 

This rapid sketch of the shifting phases of German policy and 
German intrigue brings us to the state of affairs that we now 
witness. There is at this moment throughout the Confederation 
a profound distrust of both the great Powers, but especially of 
Prussia. The kingdoms of Saxony and Hanover, and the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, are trembling in fear of 
annexation to their great neighhour; for the two latter inter- 
vene between Prussia and the Danish Duchies, and if they were 
united, Prussia would then have a connected empire. We do 
not say that the danger is, in our opinion, so imminent as the 
threatened States naturally hold it to be. But the Bavarian 
Government has already endeavoured to combine the small 
Powers, under its own lead, in a subordinate league. Of course, 
if any such step were to be taken by Prussia, the signal for a 
civil war in Germany would be given at once. We incline to 
believe, however, that the flame will not burst out; but it is 
certain that, so far as the Federal influence of Austria and 
Prussia in the Confederation is concerned, both parties have 
checkmated each other. ‘That influence is annihilated. The 
Danish question has also come to a dead lock; and the Germans 
are once more left to the consideration of domestic questions. 

There are, then, at the present moment, three main internal 
controversies to be settled, and at each of these we shall glance 
in succession. We allude to the reform of the Confederation ; 
to the recurrence of the constitutional struggle in Prussia; and 
to the negotiations in regard to the Zollverein. Nothing now 
remains to ward off their introduction again upon the political 
stage of Germany. 

It would seem that whatever is now to be done on the subject 
of Federal Reform must spring from the Minor Powers; and it 
is probable that they will address themselves chiefly to measures 
for their own protection and security. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Federal constitution of 
Germany is extremely defective, both as an external organiza- 
tion and as a means of working out that approximate con- 
formity of internal government which is one condition of the 
progress of the nation. To a great extent, no doubt, this is the 
result of the political divisions of the country. The German 
Confederation consists of thirty-six independent States; and 
they together make a population of 45,000,000—or in an 
average ratio of 1,333,000 inhabitants to each State. But, in 
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fact, their respective populations vary, from Prussia, with 
14,138,000, to the little State of Liechtenstein, with no more 
than 7,100. It is easy to understand, therefore, the danger 
which the smaller kingdoms run of being sent to the wall by a 
combination of the two great States. But that they have a 
right to a separate voice is not less clear. The forty-five 
millions of Germans are thus divided :—Prussia, as we have 
said, contains more than 14,000,000. Austria has 12,800,000. 
Besides these, there are only five States whose population ex- 
ceeds a million. Bavaria, the chief of them, has 4,681,000, 
or about the population of Belgium; Saxony has 2,225,000 ; 
Hanover, 1,888,000; Wirtemberg has 1,720,000; and the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, 1,369,000. Of the rest of the Minor 
States, the most considerable is the Grand Duchy of Hesse, with 
856,000; and there are as many as thirteen States with a 
population of less than 100,000 each. But if we combine all 
the small States, we find that they form as much as two- 
fifths of the whole of Germany; that is to say, more than 
18,000,000, as against the 27,000,000 of Austria and Prussia 
combined. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that they are entitled to at 
least an equal voice in Germany with either Prussia or Austria 
alone. But with the single exception of the commencement of 
the Danish war, in which they were supported by the tempo- 
rary enthusiasm of the National Verein, they have never been 
able to make their voices prevail in Federal matters over cither 
great Power, much less over both in combination. When 
Austria and Prussia have combined, the voice of the Minor 
States has been drowned. When they have differed, some of 
the Minor States have been attached to the side of each Power; 
and thus these Minor States either have failed to combine, or 
have failed to do so with success. 

In these circumstances, Bavaria has proposed, as we have 
said, to combine the 18,000,000 of the population of the small 
Powers into an inferior or interior league, so as to make them 
collectively a third Power in Germany, equal to either of the 
other two singly. This proposal, if it be only practicable, is the 
more important and the more just, because the two Great 
Powers have been able to intimidate them by the display of a 
strength which ought not to be imported into any question of 
Federal affairs. Prussia has more than 4,000,000 subjects, 
besides those within the limits of the German Confederacy; and 
Austria has fully 24,000,000—her total population, even since 
the cession of Lombardy, being 37,000,000. 

It is quite true, indeed, that during the Russian war, in 1854, 
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the Federal Diet passed a decree incorporating into the German 
Confederation all the extra German possessions of Austria and 
Prussia; and to this decree, M. de Beust appealed in 1859, when 
he called upon all Germany to join in the Italian war. He 
argued that, in virtue of that decree, the French invasion of 
Austrian Lombardy was an invasion of Federal territory. Poor 
M. de Beust would now gladly recall his words. He was then 
the champion of German unity ; he is now the advocate of the 
independence of the Minor States. The object of his alarm, in 
other words, is now transferred from France to Prussia. But it 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the Federal decree of 
1854 was illegal. The German Confederation had been a 
creation of Europe, and its extent had been delimited by 
an «ecumenical compact (to borrow ecclesiastical language) 
between the Princes of the territory which had constituted 
the extinct German Empire, and the Eight Powers in Congress 
at Vienna. 

The great difficulty of such a Federal reform as Bavaria desires 
for the protection of the Minor States is that of combining with 
it an effective organization in time of external war. The Federal 
Government must be prompt and simple in order to be efficient. 
If the Minor Powers would be content to lodge their authority 
in one of the four kings by turn, perhaps the Federal Govern- 
ment would be less complex than it is now. But we greatly fear 
that these propositions are chimerical. Any attempt to resist 
Austria and Prussia by means of a constitutional change would 
probably be defeated by their combination against it. 

A reform in the German Confederation may, however, be 
initiated with advantage for other objects than that of giving 
protection to the Minor States. It may be directed either 
towards rendering the Federal Executive more efficient in war, 
or towards the progress of liberalism in the interests of peace. 
We may glance at these two objects of a Federal reform as being 
more likely to be realized than the proposals of Bavaria. 

The German Confederation has never yet experienced the 
shock of any other war than that which has just been concluded 
with Denmark. Its military and executive organization has 
never, therefore, been put to the test of a great emergency, 
although it has now subsisted for nearly half a century. But 
there is a general disbelief in its efficiency. War between Ger- 
many and France would be war at its very gates. There would 
be three distinct German armies called into the field, with three 
distinct commanders, each irresponsible to the others. There 
would be a Federal army, a Prussian army, and an Austrian 
army. The Diet, too, would probably be paralyzed by the con- 
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flicting views, interests, or ambition of its members, and by the 
interminable routine—such as the reference of every question 
that may be raised to committees and sub-committees—which 
marked its military deliberations in the crisis of the Italian war 

uite as much as in the tardy discussion of domestic measures. 
It is of little use for the Germans to spend their money by mil- 
~ lions on fortifications and artillery, if, when the emergency arises, 
they aru so disunited as to be in danger of being shattered at the 
first touch of the perfect military organization of the French 
Empire. The Federal Executive, in time or during menace of 
war, ought, therefore, to be much more simple, in order to be 
effective. Perhaps the most obvious suggestion is, that it should 
be placed in the hands of three personages—a representative of 
Prussia, of Austria, and of the Minor States—the decision of two 
out of the three to be binding. To such an extent, indeed, the 
Bavarian proposition might possibly be accepted. 

But the reform which arrests more attention among the 
Germans relates to the ordinary structure of the Federal Body in 
time of peace. The question is, in a word, whether, since it 
must bear a representative character in some shape, the repre- 
sentation is to be diplomatic or popular. This alternative was 
vehemently disputed on the formation of the Confederacy in 
1815. At that time Stein and Metternich were the leading 
exponents of opposite views. The latter, who took the despotic 
or Court side of the question, urged that the Federal Govern- 
ment should consist simply of the representatives of the 
Governments of the component States, that is to say, that it 
should be a tribunal of ambassadors. Stein, on the contrary, 
insisted that it should at least comprehend a popular repre- 
sentation, even if it were not to be wholly composed of the 
popular element. But Metternich prevailed; and it must be 
admitted that, however repressive his system may have been, the 
proposals of Stein, then at the head of the German Liberals, pre- 
supposed a change in the internal government of each German 
State which it was impossible to wring out of the sovereigns. 

If these separate governments had been then constitutional— 
if, in other words, they had consisted of kings, nobles, and com- 
mons—the same mixed system might have been reflected into the 
Federal Diet. There might then have been a Federal popular 
Legislature as well as a Federal Executive. But when the 
sovereigns refused to adopt constitutional principles in their own 
States, to have established a German Parliament would have 
been equivalent to depriving them of their separate sovereignty, 
and to degrading them into mere registrars of the decrees of a 
supreme national assembly. This plan, originally suggested by 
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Stein in 1815, was carried out with even greater comprehension 
in the memorable Frankfort Parliament of 1848. The sovereigns 
combined to crush that Parliament from an instinct of self-pre- 
servation, for it practically amounted to a declaration of a 
German Republic. But the Emperor of Austria, as we have 
already said, professed a year ago to revise the principle of 
popular representation in the Federal Body, in a moderated 
form ; and however suspicious we may be of his own sincerity, 
it is worth inquiry how far such a measure would be practicable. 

There are now facilities for such a change as did not exist in 
the days of Stein. Constitutional government more or less 
developed generally prevails in Germany. The Reichsrath at 
Vienna is a conspicuous example. Most of the small States 
have their representative bodies also. But the great difficulty 
concerns Prussia. She has a Constitution only in name, and 
now that her people, with a fickleness that would have seemed 
incredible, have allowed the King and M. Bismark to trample 
their rights under foot in their vanity for an inglorious conquest, 
it is hard to say when the struggle for constitutional government 
will be revived among them. Until the King assents to the 
action of the Constitution it is certain he will not submit to a 
Federal reform based upon principles which he repudiates in his 
own dominions. It is possible that the question of a Federal 
popular representation may be revived in Germany before Con- 
stitutional government shall prevail in Prussia, and the one 
cause may lend assistance to the other; but the submission 
of King William at Berlin must precede his submission at 
Frankfort. 

So long, however, as the Danish question still impends upon 
Germany, we are led to think that Constitutional Reform will 
probably be one of the last measures to be dealt with. With an 
armistice extending until December, and difficulties of all kinds, 
both as to territory and succession, and springing at once from 
the German States and from the three other Great Powers, few 
can expect the Danish question to be settled in 1864; and it is 
possible that the next spring may develop complications of a 
magnitude that will still further postpone the principles of free 
Government in the Confederation. 

But there are reforming measures of another kind for which 
there is apparently no abatement of zeal. We turn more cheer- 
fully to the efforts which Germany has it in its power to make 
for an assimilation of those differential laws and usages which 
have been the chief obstacles to the social and national union of 
the people. The Zollverein, to which we shall presently allude, 
is a leading instance of the progress that has been made in this 
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respect. Previously to 1830 every German State, large or small,. 
had its separate custom-houses, and more often distinct 
tariffs into the bargain. Those who recollect the old posting 
days thirty years ago, before there were German railways, 
remember how their baggage was often hauled out and examined 
by the road-side three or four times a day, as they jogged on at 
six English miles an hour from the frontier of one petty State to 
another. What was an intolerable annoyance to travellers was 
at the same time a fatal impediment to the internal commerce of 
Germany. The Zollverein was an association of States, with 
Prussia at their head, to abolish the custom-houses on their 
common frontiers, and to establish a common system of custom- 
houses on their external frontiers; that is, on the external 
frontiers of the Zollverein itself. By degrees it has extended 
itself until it has for some time absorbed all Germany, with the 
exception of Austria. It is to this that the growing prosperity 
of Germany for the last thirty years is mainly to be referred. 
But the merits of the Zollverein must be fully stated without 
being overstated. It is common to imagine that this Customs’ 
League has been a free-trading convention, or at least a conven- 
tion approximating upon the principles of free trade. It is only in 
the most limited sense that so much can be said of it. The 
duties levied by the Zollverein itself are eminently protective. 
Indeed, they are, we believe, higher than the duties of Prussia 
were before its institution. What the Zollverein did was to make 
& common country, so far as tariffs and custom dues are 
concerned, of the several German States which successively joined 
this League. Indeed, in order to secure an immediate average 
of common receipts equal to the aggregate receipts of each State 
before the formation of the Zollverein, it was found necessary to 
raise the duties on the external frontiers of the Zollverein. Thus, 
it would cost more to import goods into Prussia direct, through 
Memel or Dantzic, under the system of the Zollverein, than it 
would have cost before. But the cost of importing goods from 
England into Saxony ‘or Bavaria might have been no greater 
under the Zollverein than before it, or it might have been less ; 
for in such a case there was but one toll to be paid instead of 
two or three. This raising of the duties on the external frontiers 
of the Zollvereinish States was probably a revenue necessity. 
The Zollverein did not, therefore, properly speaking, represent 
a free-trade movement. It did so even less than the abolition of 
duties between England and Ireland towards the close of last 
century. The conditions of produce in England and Ireland 
were to a certain extent different, but in the North German 
States they were for the most part identical. There was very 
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little apprehension for Prussian trade injuriously competing with 
Saxon or Hanoverian trade, or vice versd. But whenever German 
produce was threatened with competition with British, French, 
Belgian, or Dutch, the authors of the Zollverein were ready to 
protect it by the most restrictive enactments. 

Now, however, the opinion of Prussia has undergone an entire 
change. What we began to do for free trade in its true accepta- 
tion in 1842, in 1846, and in the enactments of subsequent 
years, has been gradually accepted as sound policy by continental 
nations. They were quite content that we should be the prac- 
tical as well as the theoretical pioneers of the new policy ; and 
now that we have become rich instead of being poor by its 
adoption, they are naturally ready to follow our example. The 
Emperor of the French, surrounded by the few members of his 
Cabinet who understood political economy, led the way of imita- 
tion. Belgium, under the sound financial policy of M. Frére 
Orban, her invaluable Minister of Finance, took the same course 
about the same time, though in a less conspicuous manner. And 
the Prussian Government has since negotiated a free-trading 
treaty with France, which is still the subject of the most lively 
political controversy in Germany. 

The King of Prussva, with» mutch; af the -parasitical following 
of Napoleon III. that has. distinguished his conduct to the 
Chambers of Berlin; coup: .’4tat with the Zoll- 
verein. The political ecunormists. and: practical men-of commerce 
around his Cabinet supported the proposal of Franée for a com- 
mercial treaty similar to that which France had already made 
with England. But there was the important difference that, 
while England was independent, Prussia had merged her freedom 
of actioninthe compact of the Zollverein, and could conclude a com- 
mercial treaty only on the condition of its subsequent adoption by 
the Zollverein. Prussia trusted to her luck, much as the Emperor 
of the French trusted to his ability to force the obnoxious 
English Treaty in 1861 down the throat of his hostile Chambers. 
But while Napoleon succeeded, King William woefully failed. 
A storm of opposition followed in the more protectionist States 
of the Zollverein. Bavaria, in particular, resolved rather to 
break up the Customs League than fall in with the French 
Treaty. It is in very much this state that the question still 
remains. 

But the Zollverein itself has not much longer to run. It 
expires at the end of 1865; and the question already arises, On 
what terms is it to be renewed? The policy of Austria intervenes 
at this point, and forms an essential element in an answer to the 
question. The Austrian tariffs were long even higher than those 
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of the Zollverein ; but they might probably, at least in recent 
years, have been assimilated to them, if there had not been a 
difficulty in regard to the foreign possessions of the House of 
Hapsburg. It would only have been possible to have admitted 
German Austria into the Zollverein. As things stand, the 
Austrian Empire is a Zollverein in itself; that is to say, a com- 
mon customs system comprehends the whole territory, from the 
frontiers of Bavaria and Switzerland to those of Turkey and 
Russia. To have abolished the line of custom-duties on its 
Bohemian frontier, and to have established one in its place 
between Hungary and German Austria, would have been tanta- 
mount to a dissolution of the Empire. 

However, in July, 1862, the Austrian Government went so 
far as to propose to Prussia to join the Zollverein. Prussia 
rejected the proposal, and did so in a highly discourteous manner. 
But perhaps she was not without a reason. The French and 
Prussian Treaty, if not concluded, was then at least in negotia- 
tion; and there is little doubt that it was in order to defeat this 
free-trading measure, as applied, at Jeast, to the rest of Germany, 
that Austria made the offer. Probably the object of the latter 
Power was to avail herself of the Zollvereinish disruption which 
she anticipated from the treaty, and td sectire the participation of 
Southern Gérntany itia pew ‘eagne on the expiry of the Zollverein. 

At this moment, therefore, it seers likély that one of two 
courses Will be takev:"' Either Prussia ‘will*overcome the oppo- 
sition of the South-western members of the Zollverein and carry 
her French Treaty as the basis of a renewal of that league a year 
hence; or the Zollverein will be broken up, and the more liberal 
members in the North will still adhere to Prussia, while the rest 
will form a Southern Zollverein jointly with Austria. We can 
see no third course. That Austria should fall in with the French 
Treaty would be impossible ; for that would involve a lowering 
by fifty per cent. of her already reduced tariffs. But should 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, Nassau, and a few smaller States, 
finally refuse to accept the free-trading policy of Prussia and 
France, Austria would probably be ready to join them on the 
basis of the present Zollverein tariff. Such a result, however, 
we scarcely anticipate. 

We cannot pass from this part of the subject without noticing 
the bulky Blue Book of reports to the Foreign Office from the 
various Secretaries of Legation (formerly called Attachés) at the 
different Courts, on the commercial affairs of the States to which 
they are accredited. We presume that this is to be regarded as 
a forlorn attempt on the part of Lord Russell and Mr. Layard to 
popularize the diplomatic service, and to lead the public to 
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think that these young gentlemen are, after all, possessed of 
inquiring minds and laudable application. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, their reports are written as if the authors thought they 
were writing little essays for ‘The Rambler.’ There is nothing 
ractical in their remarks, nothing reliable in their statistics. 
Mr. Julian Fane, at Vienna, for instance, instructs Lord Russell 
on the commercial progress of Austria by the bare comparison 
of two successive years. He does not appear to be aware that, 
while statistics extending over a long period are invaluable, 
conclusions as to commercial progress derived from a com- 
parison of two successive years are eminently false and delusive, 
and may be made to prove anything. 

The Zollverein, however, is far from being the only kind of 
material or social union which German progress has now at heart. 
A common constitution, or a common form of government, while 
sovereigns cling to their sovereignty, is of course impossible. 
But if more important amalgamations take place, there will be 
merely an artificial distinction that will remain. A common 
civil and criminal code is one of these great objects; although 
with native laws in one State, and with the imported Code 
Napoleon in another, this would be a great labour. In point 
of weights and measures, there has been a certain attempt at 
approximation ; and in money the same policy has been at- 
tempted, although at present with a very imperfect result. 
Reforms of this sort provoke no political opposition ; and we 
entertain more hope of the improvement and reunion of Ger- 
many from their consistent and diligent pursuit, than from pro- 
jected changes of Federal organization which are more often 
rendered abortive by the force of the hostile interests that 
assail them. 


Since the foregoing was first in type two important changes 
have become more or less apparent in the situation of Germany. 
The one relates to the} French Commercial Treaty and the 
Zollverein, the other to the negotiations touching the Danish 
question. By the former of these, Prussia appears likely to 
achieve a success that was hardly to have been predicted of the 
arrogant manner in which she set the Minor Powers at defiance 
in concluding her treaty with France; and by the latter she is 
placed in some danger of a more than counterbalancing humilia- 
tion. To revert, in the first instance, to the Zollverein, the 
expectations we have already expressed as to the probable 
settlement of the difficulty are now on the verge of being borne 
out. We understand that the States of Wirtemberg, Baden, 
and Nassau have just given in their definitive adhesion to a 
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renewal of the compact of the Zollverein on the basis of the 
Franco-Prussian treaty. This important concession leaves 
Bavaria as the only outstanding State, a circumstance which is 
almost necessarily conclusive on the whole question. It would 
be impossible for Bavaria to stand alone; and it would be 
equally impracticable for Austria to found a Southern com- 
mercial league with only a single ally. We take it for granted, 
therefore, that the adhesion of Bavaria to the new liberal tariff 
is inevitable, and that it will be formally made as soon as suffi- 
cient time shall have elapsed to admit of a decent surrender of 
her recent and resolute opposition. We may then look forward 
to a settlement.of the great commercial question that has been 
agitating Germany for the last two years in the interest of free 
trade. At this probable result we greatly rejoice, however 
imprudent and arrogant we may regard the conduct of the 
Prussian Government towards its confederates in the Zollverein. 

But on the more exciting question of the Duchies there 
appears good reason to believe that Austria has already fallen 
away from Prussia, and has at any rate formed the foundation 
of an alliance with England and Russia for the startling object 
of restoring to King Cliristian the crowns of the three Duchies, 
subject to the restriction of ‘a personal union.” Such a change 
is in character with the aims and antecedents of the Court of 
Vienna. We have already shown that the only motive of 
Austria in supporting the aggression upon Denmark was that 
of preventing Prussia from obtaining the lead in Germany ; 
while, on the other hand, since the deception that has been 
practised by the Prussians upon the Germans, an abandonment 
of the former will restore to Austria much of her lost popularity 
among the latter. The result of such an arrangement will 
probably be to nip in the bud the ill-disguised pretensions of 
Prussia to reign over the ceded territory; and although we 
should be sanguine if we expected a final settlement on the 
basis that is now being apparently laid down, there is no doubt 
that the present turn of the negotiation presents a highly 
important change, and one which threatens Prussia with a fitting 
retribution. 
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EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


‘Tne rebels,’ says General Grant, ‘have now in their ranks their 
‘last man. ‘The little boys and old men are guarding prisoners. 
‘A man lost by them cannot be replaced.’ The manhood of seven 
millions of people reduced to that. If this be anything like true, 
has the world ever witnessed a carnage so deliberate and so horrible ? 
And all for what? That slavery may be annihilated, is the answer 
of some well-meaning but mistaken men. For the perpetuating of 
empire, is the answer from the majority of the Northern people. 
Disguise it as we may, it is that America may be the seat of a 
Republic as large as Europe, and that it may be strong enough to 
issue maritime law to Europe. Vain dream! But not the less 
pregnant with misery because doomed to be vain. Slavery has ceased 
to be the great difficulty even with the slave power. The issue is 
narrowed to a single point. Independence is the one word compre- 
hending everything to the South. Submission is the one word com- 
prehending everything to the North—a submission, however, which 
means the future rule of a vanquished minority by a conquering 
majority. Wise men must be as alien from the spirit of the invaders 
in this struggle, as from the slave element of the invaded. ‘The 
‘ true road to peace,’ says the Richmond Enquirer, ‘lies in an offen- 
‘sive and defensive alliance of the North and South against the 
‘ world.’ So the one power gives us its bad echo from the other. 


Of all European questions the Roman question is the most com- 
plicated. The movement party in the new kingdom are fascinated 
by the prestige of old Rome, and insist on its being the capital of 
a united Italy. But the Pope is still sovereign there, and though 
feeble enough in himself, must not be so dealt with as to offend the 
Catholic sovereigns or the Catholic people of Europe. At length, 
however, Napoleon has spoken. But it is, as might have been 
expected, on a principle of compromise. He has had to place 
Italian patriotism in one scale, and the feeling natural to Catholic 
Europe in the other, and to judge accordingly. His Holiness, it 
seems, claims to be equal to the protection of his present territory, 
and to the conduct of his own government, and he is to be left to try 
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his hand at that work. But the sovereignty of Victor Emmanuel is 
to be recognised, and the territory lost to the sovereign Pontiff is 
not to be reclaimed. The movement party do not make Rome their 
capital, but henceforth it is to be under the protection of Italians, 
and not in the hands of foreigners. Will this last—a priestly rule 
by means of mercenaries? We think not. Meanwhile the rumour 
of a removal of the seat of government to Milan or Florence has 
called forth riots in Turin. This display of weakness and narrow- 
ness is the first of its kind during the recent changes. Let us hope 
it may be the last. 


Among ourselves, the balance of parties is disposing men to ask 
questions as to the probable result of a general election. That Non- 
conformists will consent to merge their patriotism in their party 
questions, and cease to be Englishmen because they are Dissenters, is 
not to be supposed. They will aim to secure as large an instalment 
in favour of their principles as they can obtain; but they will not 
fail to see that there are occasions when wise men consent to post- 
pone the less for the sake of the greater. To describe such conduct 
as a desertion of principle, would be, to say the least of it, singularly 
puerile. Nonconformists, we trust, will go for a Liberal govern- 
ment, and will do their best to make it as Liberal as possible. 


In Ecclesiastical affairs, difficulty thickens apace. The minister 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle has charged the Evangelical clergy 
with assenting to a popish doctrine concerning Baptism in the 
Prayer Book, and with teaching the contrary from their pulpits. 
Strange that the saying of thus much by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
should have caused such a commotion. The assertion has not ceased 
to be made by Nonconformists from the year 1662 downwards, and 
myriads of Churchmen are iterating it every day. This impression 
is in the mind of the country, and it will not cease to be there so 
long as the inconsistency exists. 

The effect of the late Privy Council judgment is becoming more 
and more manifest. Even Dr. Pusey can hint at secession, and the 
possible appearance of a Free Episcopal Church. Is it too much 
to expect that a time is coming when the grand conflict will be, not 
between Conformists and Nonconformists, but between Rationalists 
on the one hand, and a well-banded host of Biblical believers on the 
other? But the transition must be to real freedom. It must not be 
to cast off the Erastian power of the State, only to fall under the yoke 


of an Ecclesiastical power in its stead which may possibly be quite 
as difficult to bear. 
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ON BOOKS. 


Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By Max Mutter, M.A, 
Second Series. Longman & Co. 


In this volume Professor Miiller further develops his theory concerning the 
science of language. That it is a science, to be classed as such along with physics, 
he has before attempted to prove. But the field is vast, and in the present pub- 
lication another portion of it is brought under cultivation. In this effort the 
investigations of the learned author are restricted to languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family. Brutes and infants may have a sort of mental activity, but 
according to the theory of Professor Miiller, men never have ideas without sounds 
to express them, and never make articulate sounds without ideas allied with them. 
Mind and language are in a sense identical, and the growth of one is the growth 
of both. No intelligent man can read this volume without amazement. The 
learning and sagacity which the lecturer has brought to his theme are wonderful. 
Words in his hands come to be full of history. 


The Divine Plan of Revelation: an Argument from Internal 
Evidence in Support of the Structural Unity of the 
Bible ; being the Boyle Lecture for 1863. By the Rev. 
EDWARD GARBET. Hamilton & Co. 


The structural unity of revelation, the gradual development of its one design, 
while its records come from so many hands, in such a wide diversity of cireum- 
stances, and through intervals extending over so many centuries, is indeed in 
itself a striking evidence of the Divine superintendence. This conception has 
been admirably illustrated by the Rev. George Steward in his ‘ Mediatorial 
‘Sovereignty,’ and is further developed with marked ability by Mr. Garbet. It 
is a volume with which the student and the preacher should make themselves 
familiar. 


Essays wpon History and Politics. By T. E. Keppet, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. Kebbel concedes that these essays do not rank above ‘the average standard 
‘ of periodical literature.’ But we find few signs of the modesty which these 
words seem to express in the papers themselves. They consist of reviews of 
biographical works relating to the lives of Bolingbroke, William Pitt, Burke, 
Fox, Canning, and men of that order. The writer is a rabid Tory; envies the 
Whigs Lord Macaulay ; and tries to make it appear that his lordship was a Tory 
by nature, and a Whig only by circumstances. Mr. Disraeli is a model states- 
man in the writer’s estimation. Need we say more? 
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A French Eton; or, Middle-class Education and the State. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Arnold craves better middle-class schools, and looks to State patronage to 
create them, and to State control to perpetuate them. The effect of boy educa- 
tion on the man may be great, but Mr. Arnold over-estimates it, looks at it too 
much apart from the social education which follows. Of State interference with 
education we have much more than enough already. Had this interference been 
restricted within moderate limits for the benefit of the really necessitous, as con- 
templated some twenty years since, much might be said in its favour. But as 
the principle has been recently developed, it tends to more harm than good. The 
thing needed is that it should be made to die out. 


A Theodicy; or, a Vindication of the Divine Glory as 
Manifest im the Constitution and Government of the 
Moral World. By Atrrep Taytor Biepsor, LL.D. 
Saunders, Otley, & Co. 


The title of this volume will show that the writer aims at a great object, and 
he is satisfied that he has achieved this object. He has a right, too, to feel as a 
man who has done something in theology at a time when theology as a science 
is miserably neglected. But as is the wont of men on his ground, he is more 
successful in demolishing the schemes of others than in constructing his own. 
He assails the doctrine of necessity, philosophical and theological, with great 
force. His alleged doctrine, indeed, on the freedom of the will, is the instrument 
by which he thinks he has realized his purpose. He insists that the doctrine of 
~ necessity, whether maintained by Hobbes or Edwards, makes God the Author of 
Sin. His own doctrine, he is certain, secures the Divine Being against that 
reproach. The Deity, he maintains, cannot create beings knowing good without 
their being exposed to the hazard of knowing evil. He permits sin only in the 
sense of creating moral natures, to whose being this liability must always attach. 
The author, however, does not seem to see that in this attempt to vindicate the 
glory of God in relation to man on the earth, he has destroyed the Christian’s 
heaven. For, according to this doctrine, the paradise in heaven cannot be more 
secure than was the paradise on earth. All creatures, in the licht of this 
teaching, are shut up from necessity to one alternative—to be free and to possess 
the moral glory of free natures, and so to be liable to sin; or to become mere 
machines, and so to have no glory at all. Dr. Bledsoe regards this doctrine as a 
discovery, but it is not so. Living writers among ourselves have broached it. 
We scarcely need say the author is not a Calvinist, but on all other points he is 
orthodox. He is bold enough to think that, on the ground of his doctrine, he 
can vindicate the ways of God, not only in relation to all the forms of present 
suffering, but even in the eternal punishment of the future. We commend his 
treatise to the attention of our readers. The argument is patiently and devoutly 
conceived, and elaborately executed. To read it is to be braced to much close 
thinking on the most profound of all subjects. We should add, that Dr. Bledsoe 
describes himself as ‘ Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia,’ 
and that his volume is dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. - 


Frederick Rivers, Independent Parson. By Mrs, FLORENCE 
WILLIAMSON. Williams & Norgate. 


This book presents a malignant caricature of Independency in England. 
There is no such person as Mrs. Florence Williamson. An ‘Independent 
‘Parson’ has done this thing. The fact in the narrative is so overlaid with 
fiction and exaggeration that to distingugghe true irom the false is impossible. 
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The man who so tells a story as intentionally to convey a false impression, 
whether that be done by omissions or inventions, is in plain speech a liar; and the 
man who writes a book after that fashion is distinguished from offenders of his 
class only as perpetrating his evil deed with more meditation and with greater 
enormity. Criticism on such a volume of course is not to be thought of. The 
only castigation which a delinquent so swollen with conceit and low passions 
could feel would be that of the horsewhip, and to administer even that mean 
discipline would be to give the case a significance that does not belong to it. 


The Cruise of the Alabama and the Sumter. From the 
Private Journal and other Papers of Commander R. 
Senvmes, C.S.N., and other Officers. Two Vols. Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. 


The publication of these volumes was a mistake. While the achievements of 
the Swmter and Alabama were objects at a distance and dimly seen, the imagina- 
tion could fill up the obscure outline with elements of self-sacrifice and daring 
which even an enemy might be constrained to respect. But this narrative has 
spoilt all. The men turn out to have been for the most part a worthless set, and 
the captain a man whose notions of liberty are all of the pro-slavery type. 


Dissent and Democracy. By RicHarp MasuHeper, B.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge ; and of the Inner 
Temple. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 


Mr. Masheder is a gentleman in trouble. Religious dissent, it seems, til! 
increase in the land, and wild grow worse and worse. In his scared imagination 
Dissent and Democracy have a ‘common object,’ and are common in everything. 
The popular form of church government among Dissenters, is the sheer Republi- 
can model to which every Dissenter must be concerned to assimilate the State, 
getting rid of monarchy and aristocracy, and concentrating all power in an 
Americanised House of Commons. This coming desolation seems to spread itself 
before his eyes so as to distress him greatly—peopling his very dreams we should 
presume with its horrors. We will tell him for his comfort, that the man who 
writes these lines has lived among Dissenters, and among the most political por- 
tion of them, for half a century, and in those fifty years he has not heard five 
Dissenters declare themselves republicans, even in their most confidential inter- 
course. Where have you been living, Mr. Masheder? Isn’t it a pity that before 

ou sent out such a tirade against these people, extending to more than four 
Seateed pages, that you should have taken a little pains to /now something of 
them? But I look, rejoins Mr. Masheder, at the tendency of their principles. 
The tendency !—did it never occur to you to consider what may be said of your 
own church, if this sort of reasoning should be applied there? The tendencies 
of the Church of England, as you never weary of iterating, are just the opposite 
of those of Dissent. What, then, is the exact opposite of a levelling democracy ? 
Is not the word nigh thee, even in thy mouth—a towering despotism ? If every 
Dissenter accordingly must be denounced as an embryo Danton or Robespierre, 
should not every Churchman be denounced as an embryo Nero or Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or something worse? Schoolboys might be excused in declaiming after this 
manner, but that full-grown men—men signing themselves as from ‘ The Inner 
‘Temple’ or ‘The Middle Temple,’ after the manner of Mr. Masheder and Mr. 
Pulman, should do so, is very humiliating. 


Private Law among the Romans. From the Pandects. By 


JOHN GEORGE PHILLIMORE, Q.C. Macmillan. 


In 1848 Mr. Phillimore published an ‘Introduction to the Study and History 
‘of Roman Law.’ In the Proseniggp ication he evinces the same love of his 
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subject, the same learning, and the same settled indignation against those abuses 
in our own jurisprudence which a better attention to what the old Roman 
lawyers did would have sufficed to prevent or to correct. In his manner, indeed, 
we miss the calm and precise language expected in treatises on law. His style 
is more that of the bar than of the bench, which with legal men will not be a 
recommendation. The genius of the Romans under the empire, being shut out 
from the tracks chosen by men who dare to feel that they have a country, ran 
with a special force along the bed of Roman Law, and especially into that of 
‘ private law.’ The result was an excellence in this department which was 
unrivalled then, and is unrivalled still. . 


A Neglected Fact in English History. By Henry CHARLES 
Coote, Esq. Bell & Daldy. 


Mr. Coote would make it appear that there was a large Teutonic settlement in 
Britain under the Romans, and that from this source, rather than from the sub- 
sequent invasion of the Saxons, we have derived our language. Mr. Coote’s 
case, as thus presented, will not, we think, be accepted by scholars. But his 
book is a very creditable performance, and, judiciously used, may help to diminish 
the obscurity resting on the most obscure interval in our annals, viz., the century 
and - half between the departure of the Romans and the settlement of the Hep- 
tarchy. 


Intuition or Revelation. By the Rev. ArcHIBALD Boyp, 
M.A., Honorary: Canon of Gloucester, Incumbent of Pad- 
dington, and Rural Dean. Seeley & Co. 


Canon Boyd preached a sermon on behalf of the Church Missionary Society 
in St. Bride’s Church in May last, which is here expanded into a brief treatise. 
It is a scholarly and Christian performance, calmly showing how ‘Intuition’ has 
failed, and what ‘ Revelation’ has done and can do. 


Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. Vol. I. Auto- 
biographical and Political. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Mazzini’s first passion, it would seem, was for literature. Special circum- 
stances made him a politician and a conspirator. He is still a Republican, and 
Italy, in his estimation, cannot be more than half saved under a monarchy. 
This unyielding severity of character has marred his schemes through life. 
Calumnies have no doubt been heaped upon him in all forms and from all 
quarters. But enough is confessed even in this book to render it hardly sur- 
prising that such talk should be abroad. Signor Gallenga vows he will 
assassinate the king, Charles Albert. Mazzini says, ‘I objected, as I have 
‘always done in similar cases.’ But he admits that he furnished this man with 
money to help him on his journey, and that he allowed a dagger to be taken 
from his own table with which the deed was to be done. This, we submit, was 
not retaining clean hands. Many lies, enormous lies, have no doubt been told 
concerning him, but if there was much truth of this sort in his history we 
hardly need wonder at them. The first volume brings his story no further 
than the year 1834. 


The Married Life of Aine of Austria, Queen of France, 
Mother of Louis XIV. and Don Sebastian, King of 
Portugal. By MartHa WALKER FREER. Two Vols. 
Tinsley. 

These volumes contain information from unpublished sources in France, Spain, 

and Portugal, aud will be welcome to the class of readers who are interested in 
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narratives relating to the love affairs and political rivalries which made up the 
Court history of Paris somewhat more than two centuries since. 


What led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By J. 
H. SPEKE. Blackwood. 


A melancholy interest attaches to this volume. The author, as is well known, 
is no longer with us. The man who had escaped through so many dangers 
abroad was to perish by an accident from his own rifle at home. This volume is 
a supplement to that before published by Captain Speke. It touches in great 
part on the old topics, but it presents much new matter which the public 
will not fail to appreciate. At the close of ten years’ service in India, the Captain 
obtained a furlough for three years, and in deciding to attempt explorations in 
Africa was attracted more by the probability of botanical than of geographical 
discovery. He had, however, some vague idea that he might see the supposed 
Mountains of the Moon, and find their snows feeding the sources of the Nile, 
much as he had seen the Himalayas feed the Ganges. The result is well known. 
Captain Speke is the man to whom belongs the honour of having discovered the 
source of the Nile. Captain Burton has other honours, which should suffice him. 


The Beloved Physician: a Memoir of Peter Murray, M.D., of 
Belle Vue, Scarborough. By the Rev. R. BALGARNIE, 
Minister of the Bar Church. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


The life of the late Dr. Murray, of Scarborough, covered a space from some years 
before the outbreak of the first French Revolution to the year 1864. Mr. Bal- 
garnie gives an interesting account of a cultivated mind as passing under the 
various influences which came upon it through that long and eventful interval. 
Suffice it to say, the subject of this memoir was indeed a ‘ beloved physician,’ 
and Mr. Balgarnie’s narrative is worthy of its subject—intelligent, simple, 
devout, eminently adapted to be useful. 


Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday. Strahan & Co. 


The ‘talk’ of this book, whether very ‘tangled’ or not, is of the ‘free and 
‘easy’ sort. But though the writer commonly expresses himself quite in a ‘ holi- 
‘day’ mood, he often drops words of wisdom. The essays are brief, the volume 
including somewhat more than sixty, and they are on a wide diversity of topics. 
It is a book to be cut open and left on the table or sofa, to be dipped into when 
you have ten minutes to spare, and so used it will bea pleasant and useful com- 
panion. Here is a bit concerning a class of philanthropic people which may be 
taken as a sample :—‘ Their benevolence seems as if it were, in some way, a 
‘pendant to their superiority. Place them alongside an equal, they freeze up 
‘under your very eyes. Placethem under the glance of a superior, they turn out 
‘ the flunkey lining of their souls. But give them somebody to patronize, and 
‘they immediately become victorious, happy, and glorious, and let off their sun- 
‘ shine in great force.’ Is not this witness true? It is conceded, however, that 
the benevolence of such men may be real, though mixed with this dash of pride. 


Life and Letters of John Winthorp, Governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company at their Envgration to New 
England, 1630. By Rozert C. WINTHORP. Triibner & Co. 


John Winthorp, the first Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Company, was 
descended from an ancestry which from the time of Henry VII. had been dis- 
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tinguished by their firm attachment to Protestantism. His father was a success- 
ful London merchant, and on his retirement to Gorton, in Suffolk, took his place 
among the gentry of that country. After his death, his son, being a zealous 
Puritan, sought in America the liberty which the ascendency of Laud and his 
set denied to him in England. In this volume a living Winthorp has given us 
ati account of a visit made by him to his ancestral home, and has discharged a 
filial duty in placing before us so much of the life and times of his predecessors 
as may assist candid men in judging fairly of their character. The book is a 
useful contribution to one of the most interesting chapters in modern history. 


Vacation Tourists an Notes in 1862-3. Edited by Francis 
GALTON. Macmillan & Co. 


A book of contributions from various tourists, setting forth their sight-seeing 


and exploits while in search of knowledge or pleasure in different countries. It 
is an instructive and charming collection. 


The Colony of Victoria down to 1863. By WiLLIaM West- 
GARTH. Low, Son, & Co. 


So rapidly has the colony of Victoria grown, and so rapidly is it growing, that 
it seems to require a new history almost every second year. An account of its 
state to-day is in ner of becoming old and out of date by this day twelve- 
month. This is the fourth time, from this cause, that Mr. Westgarth has 
appeared as its historian, and a few years hence even this book will have become 
an old almanac. For the present, however, it is a safe guide for those who 
need information touching things as they are. The book treats of the colony 
as to ‘its history, commerce, and gold mines, its social and political institu- 
‘ tions,’ including ‘ remarks, incidental and comparative, on the other Australian 
colonies.’ 


Theory of Legislation. By JEREMY BENTHAM. Translated 
from the French of ETTENNE Dumont. By R. 
Triibner & Co. 


Bentham saw enough of the world in early life to learn what it was made of, 
and then became a recluse to see if by severe thought for the purpose he could 
not in some degree mend it. He studied law and practised law sufficiently to 
qualify him for what he was destined to be—the great reformer of law. So the 
practical and the speculative were to meet in him, that a great work might be 
done by him. Weare old enough to remember the abuse which was once heaped 
upon him from all the grades of a rampant Toryism, and can look back with 
admiration on the calm martyr spirit with which he bore it. Lawyers would 
steal, from the highest to the lowest, and this man would iterate with steady 
emphasis in their ears from day to day—‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ What marvel if 
he was hated—if the old ‘Quarterly’ discharged its choicest vitriol upon him almost 
without ceasing? His utilitarian maxim, however, may be taken in two ways— 
narrowly, and then viciously and mischievously ; or broadly, and then it may be 
shown to be the principle by which all legislators profess to be guided. Dumont’s 
volume did much good on the Continent, this translation of it should be useful 
in England. 


The Tuscan Poet Giuseppe Guisti and his Times. By Susan 
Horner. Macmillan & Co. 


We were, we believe, the first to call the attention of the public in this 
country to. the character of Giuseppe Guisti as a poet anda patriot. He now 
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has his recognised place among the most gifted men of modern Italy. His 
poetry is of a high order; his patriotism was heroic in the best sense. His 
ardour was attempered by a largeness of intelligence and candour, and he did 
much to prepare the way for a revolution which he was not to live’ to witness. 
Susan Horner has done good service in giving us this review of his life and 
writings. 


Meditations on the Essence of Christianity and on the 
Religious Questions of the Day. By M. Guizor. Trans- 
lated from the French under the superintendence of the 
Author. Murray. 


A book answering to this title from M. Guizot must be welcome to a large 
circle of cultivated readers. We do not expect the ex-statesman and historian 
to write on this subject like a German professor of theology. But if he brings 
less scholasticism to his labours, he has qualities at his command which may 
contribute to make him in many respects an attractive and useful guide. His 
style in this volume has its wonted clearness and occasional beauty, and the 
independent thought of so distinguished a layman on such themes will be con- 
firming to the faith of many readers. There are three other volumes to follow. 


Life in Java, with a Sketch of the Javanese. By Witttam 
BarRinGTon D’AtmMieDA. Hurst & Blackett. 


The author of these volumes is familiar with the Indian Archipelago, but his 
tour in Java was restricted to four months. In that time, however, he saw and 
heard much, and he here gives a pleasant report of his sights and experiences. 
Englishmen generally know little concerning this remnant of the old Dutch 
colonial empire. To such the book will be a welcome novelty. 


Man and Nature; or, Physical Geography as Modified by 
Human Action. By Greorce P. Mars. Low & Co. 


According to an ancient record, the mission assigned to man was to replenish 
the earth and to subdue it—to subdue it to the ends of his own existence. But 
in Mr. Marsh’s notion this subjugation of the earth is often the spoiling of it. 
Man comes everywhere as a disturber of nature, too often as its destroyer. God 
made the country, says Cowper, but man made the town. But the country as 
we know it is hardly less man-made than the town. So much the worse, says 
Mr. Marsh, for he has marred it in the making. ‘This is an odd doctrine. It is 
easy to see that it is very one-sided. But Mr. Marsh is a great reader and a 
shrewd observer, and whatever becomes of his theories, his facts, for the most 
part, are significant and interesting. Few persons who should purchase this 
book and read it will regret the expenditure of their money or their time. 


The Dockyards, Shipyards, and Marine of France. By P. 
Barry. Low & Co. 


The Government of France, it appears, with an unwonted liberality, allowed 
to Mr. Barry the full privilege of inspecting everything touching the state of 
the navy and marine of France, and the present publication is the result. There 
is reason to think that its estimate of the strength of the French navy is 
as high as can be given with truth. The writer thinks that in a war with 
France we should suffer at first, but that it would be our own fault if we did not 
soon turn the scale against her. The book is a manual for the politician. 
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The Life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. From Manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and the Imperial Library, 
Paris. Edited by F. G. Diwocx. Longman & Co. 


Another picture from the ecclesiastical and social life of the Middle Ages. 
St. Hugh, like Mr. Carlisle’s hero of St. Edmondsbury, was a man of strong 
sense, of great energy, and full of the spirit of his times. But he was withal a 
man of learning, and strictly observant of his religious duties, according to the 
notions then prevalent on such matters. Report said, and appearances seemed to 
say, he was the natural son of Henry II. But where is this publication and 
republication of documents illustrating the life of the Middle Ages to stop ? 
What is the apparent addition they make to our sources of information, and what 
the real? We want facts that will teach. Facts which teach only what has been 
taught by a thousand facts before, do not teach at all. They become so much 
oe adding greatly to the toil, but nothing to the qualifications, of the 

istorian. 


Metamorphosis of Man and the Lower Animals. By A. DE 
QUATREFAGES, ‘Translated by Henry Lawson, M.D. 
Hardwicke. 


A profound treatise concerning the origin and development of animal life. The 
author has made himself familiar with everything which the most able and the 
most recent investigators have contributed to this subject, and has employed his 
own genius in endeavouring to detect the law which governs the production of 
‘animal forms.’ It is not a work even to be analyzed in this place. The student 
cannot look to a higher source for instruction than to the volume before us. 


British and Garden Botany. By LEo H. Grinpon. Routledge. 


The author of this volume has long been a successful teacher in his chosen 
science. This work is designed to give an account of the flowering plants, ferns, 
and trees indigenous to Great Britain. It also embraces notices of all plants 
commonly cultivated in the country for use or ornament, and includes an 
Introduction on Structural and Physiological Botany. It is adapted to be « 
most useful manual to the private student, who will find its more than six 
hundred closely printed pages full of information, placed before him in the form. 
and spirit of true science. We should add that the illustrations are numerous. 


Sermons on Biblical and Theological Subjects. By the Rev. 
Tuomas ALLIN. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


The friends of the vencrable author of these discourses are responsible for their 
publication. They are excellent compositions, and will be welcome to many as a 
fitting, though inadequate, memorial of the intelligence, good taste, and modest 
piety of their author. Mr. Allin has long been an honour to that section 
of Wesleyan Methodism with which he has been connected. 


The Novelties of Romanism. By CHARLES Hastines CoLette. 
Religious Tract Society. 


A work of considerable ewe and acuteness, showing very clearly that the 
Church which makes her boast of infallibility and immutability has no claim to 
either of those attributes. 
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Thoughts on Preaching. By James W. ALEXANDER, D.D., 
late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, New York. 
Hamilton & Co. 


This volume is posthumous, and consists of collected material full of wise 
thoughts in relation to the subject of preaching. 


Character and its Development. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
MarsHALL. Hamilton & Co. 


Mr. Marshall, we understand, is young in authorship, and in Christian work 
generally. Bearing these facts in mind the present volume gives good promise 
of usefulness. We desire a somewhat more mature judgment in dealing with 
such a theme, but the measure of discrimination observable in many of these 
pages seems to say that it will come, and along with it a more careful avoidance 
of a few Scotticisms. There is a large class of young men to whom the reading 
of such a book can hardly fail to be profitable. 


Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. By Professor C. 
P1AzzI SMYTH, Astronomer Royal for Scotland. Strahan 
& Co. 


Good Mr. John Taylor, who has recently gone to his rest, had his reasons for 
looking at the Great Pyramid under a weight and measure aspect, and flattered 
himself that by this process he had detected such scientific secrets in that erection 
as could only have been placed there by Divine Inspiration. Professor Smyth 
has been drawn into this enchanted circle, and this singular publication is the 
outcome. We could not hope to make our readers understand the subject in a 
limited space, and, accordingly, can only refer them to the book itself. 


Explorations in Australia. The Journals of John McDonall 
Stuart during the years 1858—1862. Edited from Mr. 
Stuarrs MS. by WILLIAM HarpmMan, M.A. Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. 


To Mr. Stuart belongs the signal honour of being the first European to cross 
Australia from sea to sea. ‘These records of his six successive expeditions reflect 
great credit on himself, and hardly less on the men who sustained him from 
time to time by their pecuniary contributions. 


Sermons for the People. By the Rev. F. D, HuntTINGTON. 
Arthur Miall. 


Evangelical discourses of great beauty, originality, and power. 


Cornelius O'Dowd on Men and Women, and Other Things 
im General. Blackwood. 


This is a collection of papers which have appeared under this signature in 
“Blackwood’s Magazine.’ The writer is a contributor of the Merry Andrew 
type. He often touches on current questions, but the gravest of them in his 
hands becomes a mere peg on which to hang the ridiculous. His conviction 


